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“His passion at this time was for Aristotle——those who knew him 
will bear witness how deeply he was imbued with Aristotle’s language and 
ideas; how, in earnest and unreserved conversation, or in writing, his train 
of thoughts was affected by them—how he vited the maxims of the 
Stagirite as oracles, and how his language was racily pointed with phrases 
from him. I never knew a man who made such familiar, even fond, use 
of an author—and when he was selecting his son’s university, with much 
leaning for Cambridge, and many things which made him incline against 
Oxford, Aristotle turned the seale. 

***T would not consent,’ said he, ‘to send my son to a university where 
he would lose the study of him.’ 

“*You may believe,’ he said, with regard to the London University, 
‘that 1 have not forgotten the dear old Stagirite in our examinations, and 
I hope he will be construed and discussed in Somerset House as well as 


in the schools, : 


“Tam getting pretty well to understand the history of the Roman 
kings, and to commence writing. One of my most useful books is dear 
old Tottle’s (Aristotle’s) Politics, which give one so full a notion of the 
state of society and opinions in old times, that, by their aid, one can pick 
out the, wheat from the chaff in Livy with great success,” 


“Tt is just as impossible for a man to understand the questions which 
are now so much agitated of Church authority and Church government, 
without a knowledge of the great questions of law and government, as it 
is to widerstand any matter avowedly political: and therefore the Politics 
of Aristotle are to me of a very great and direct use.every day of my 


life.” 
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PREFACE 


Tne present translation of Aristotle’s Politics is based on 
the well-known version of Ellis, in the revision of which the 
translation of Taylor, and the polished paraphrase of Gillies, 
have been consulted. The text of Bekker has been followed, 
and only departed from where the emendations of Goettling 
and others appeared preferable. Analyses of both the Po- 
litics and Economics have been prefixed, which, it is hoped, 
will be found of service to the student. The valuable In- 
troduction to the Politics by Dr. Gillies is reprinted entire, 


as giving, on the whole, the clearest general view of the 
subject. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Aristotle’s birth-place.—His education at Atarneus.—at Athens—His re- 
sidence with Hermeias.—Singular fortune of that prince.—Aristotle’s 
residence at Lesbos—in Macedon.—Plan pursued in the education of 
Alexander.—Aristotle’s residence in Athens. —Employment there.— 
Calumnies against him.—His retreat to Chalcis, and death.—Elis testa- 
ment—sayings.—Extraordinary fate of his works.—?ublished at Rome 

~ by Andronicus of Rhodes. —Their number and magnitude. 

Ir is my design in the present work to give a more distinct, 
and, I flatter myself, a juster view, than has yet been exhibit- 
ed, of the learning of an age, the most illustrious in history for 
great events and extraordinary revolutions, yet still more pre- 
eminent in speculation than it is renowned in action. A cen- 
tury before the reign of Alexander the Great, there sprang 
up and flourished in Greece a species of learning, or science, 
totally unlike to any thing before known in the world. This 
science was carried to its highest perfection by Aristotle: it 
decayed with the loss of his writings, and revived with their 
recovery. But the imperfect and corrupt state of those writ- 
ings rendered them:peculiarly liable to be misinterpreted by 
ignorance, and misrepresented by envy; his philosophy, there- 
fure, has been less frequently inculeated or explained, than 
disguised, perverted, and calumniated. It has not, certainly, 
since his own time, received any material improvement. To 
the philosophical works of Cicero, though that illustrious Ro- 
man professes to follow other guides, the world at large is 
more indebted for a familiar notion of several of Aristotle’s 
most important doctrines, than to the labours of all his com- 
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mentators! collectively, But how loose and feeble, and often 
how erroneous, is the Roman transcript, when compared with 
the energetic precision of the Greek original! Yet the works 
of Cicero are known universally to the whole literary world, 
while those of Aristotle (with the exception of a few short 
and popular treatises) are allowed to moulder away in the 
dust of our libraries, and condemned to a treatment little less 
ignominious than that which, as we shall have occasion to re- 
late, befell them soon after their composition, when they were 
immured in a dungeon, and remained for near two centuries 
a prey to dampness and to worms. It is. time once more to 
release them from their second unmerited captivity ; to revive, 
and, if possible, to brighten the well-earned fame of an author, 
sometimes as preposterously admired, as at others unaccount- 
ably neglected; and whose fate with posterity is most sin- 


' All these commentators lived many centuries after Aristotle. They 
are Greek, Arabic, and Latin. The first began im the age of the Antonines, 
in Alexander Aphrodisiensis at Rome, and Ammonius Saechus in Alex- 
andria ; they continued to flourish through the whole succession of Ro- 
man cmperors, under the once revered names of Aspasius, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Proclus, the second Ammonius, Simplicius, and Philoponus. 
Aristotle was ardently studied, or rather superstitiously adored, by the 
Saracens, during upwards of four centuries of their proud domination, 
ull the taking of Bagdat by the ‘Tartars in 1258. The names of the 
Arabian commentators, Alfarabius, Avicenna, and Averroes, long re- 
sounded even in the schools of Europe. But the Aristotelian philosophy, 
or rather logic, had early assumed a Latin dress in the translation of 
Boethius Severinns, the Jast illustrious consul of Rome, in the beginning 
of ‘the sixth century. After a loug interval of more than six hundred 
years, Latin translations and commentaries began to abound, through the 
industry of Albertus Magnus, ‘Thomas Aquinas, and the succeeding 
scholastics ; and multiplied to such a piteh, that, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, Patricius reckons twelve thousand commentators on 
different works of the Stagirite. - (Discuss. Peripatet.) ‘This vast and 
cold mass of Gothic and Saracenic dulness is now consigned to just ob- 
livion, But even to the best of Aristotle’s commentators there are two 
unanswerable objections; first, they universally confound his solid sense 
with the fanciful visions of Plato, thus endeavouring to reconcile things 
totally incongruous; secondly, they ascribe to their great master innu- 
merable opinions which he did not hold, by making him continually dog- 
matize, Where he only means to discuss. ‘I'o the same objections those 
more modern writers are liable, who have drawn their knowledge of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy from any other than the original fountain. 
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vular in this, not that his authority should. have been most 
respected in the ages least qualified to appreciate his merit, 
but that philosophers should have despised his name almost 
exactly in proportion as they adopted his opinions. ‘The mul- 
tiplied proofs of this assertion, which I shall have occasion to 
produce in examining his works, will not, it is presumed, ap- 
pear uninteresting to men of letters. Those who know some- 
thing of Aristotle, must naturally be desirous of knowing all 
that can be told; and of seeing, comprised within a narrow 
compass, the life and writings of a man, whose intellectual 
magnitude ought to have preserved and shown him in his 
proper shape to the impartial eye of history, but whose pic- 
ture, beyond that of all other great characters, has been most 
miserably mangled. 

Aristotle, who flourished in Athens when Athens was the 


ornament of Greece, and Greece, under Alexander, the first 


country on earth, was born at Stagira towards the beginning 
of the 99th Olympiad, eighty-five years after the birth 
of Soerates,! and three hundred and eighty-four before the 
birth of Christ. The city of Stagira? stood on the coast of 
Thrace, in a district called the Chalcidie region, and near to 
the innermost recess of the Strymonic Gulf.3 ΓΕ was origin- 
ally built by the Andrians,‘ afterwards enlarged by a colony 


' Socrates drank the hemlock, according to most authors, the first year 
of the 95th Olympiad ; and, according to Diodorus Siculus, the first year 
of the 97th. Socrates therefore died at least eight years before Aristotle 
was born. The latter was one year older than Philip, and three years 
older than Demosthenes. Vid. Dionys. Halicarn. Epist. ad Ammeum. 
This chronology is clearly ascertained by various critics. See Bayle’s 
Dictionary, article “ Aristotle.” I know not therefore why Lord Mon- 
hoddo and the late Mr. Harris (two modern writers who have paid great 
attention to Aristotle’s works) should say, and frequently repeat, on no 
better authority than that of the Life of Aristotle ascribed to Ammonius, 


» or Johannes Philoponus, that the Stagirite was three years a scholar of 


Socrates, 


? Strabo Excerpt. ex lib. vii. p. 331. He calls the place Stageirus. 
3 Prolemei Geograph. According to his division, Stagira was in the - 


_ Amphaxetide district of Macedon. 


4 Herodot. 1. vii. ch. 115; and poets 1. iv, ch. ¢. 
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from Euboan Chalcis,'! and long numbered among the Greek 
cities of Thrace, until the conquests of Philip of Macedon 
extended the name of his country fur beyond the river Stry- 
mon, to the confines of Mount Rhodope.? Stagira, as well as 
the neighbouring Greek cities, enjoyed the precarious dignity 
of independent government ; it was the ally of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian war, and, like other nominal allies, experienced 
the stern dominion of that tyrannical republic. It afterwards 
became subject to the city and commonwealth of Olynthus ; 
which, having subdued Stagira and the whole region of Chal- 
cidicé, was itself besieged by Philip of Macedon; and, with 
all its dependencies, reduced by the arms or arts of that politic 
prince, in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, and 348 ἡ 
years before the Christian era. That the resistance of Sta- 
gira was obstinate, may be inferred from the severity of its 
punishment; the conqueror rased it to the ground.‘ Aris- 
totle, who was then in his thirty-seventh year, had been re- 
moved from Stagira almost in his childhood ; and he appears 
not, in that long interval, to have ever resided in it, and even 
rarely to have visited it.” But the mistortunes which fell on 
that city gave him an opportunity of showing such ardent af- 
fection for his birth-place, as is the indubitable proof of a 
feeling heart. Through his influence with Alexander the 
Great, Stagira was rebuilt ;° both its useful defences and its 
ornamental edifices were restored ; its wandering citizens were 
' Justin. |. viii. 6. 18, 
? Thence the frivolous dispute among modern biographers, whether 
Aristotle, who was really a Greek, ought to be deemed a Macedonian or 
a Thracian. See Stanley and Brucker’s Lives of Aristotle. 
3 Gillies’ History of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. ον Xxxv. 
* Plutarch, adversus Colot. p. 1126; and de Exil. p. 605, 


5. Dionys. Halicarn. Epist. ad Ammeum. Ammonius and Diogen. 


Laert. in Aristot. 

6 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. vii. c. 29; and Valer. Maxim. 1. v. c. 6. Plu- 
tarch prefers to all the pleasures of the Epicurean, the delights which 
Aristutle must have felt when he rebuilt his native city, and placed 
in their hereditary seats his expatriated countrymen. Plutarch. advers. 
Kpicur. p. 1097. Tle ascribes the rebuilding of Stagira to Aristotle’s 
influence with Philip. : 
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collected, und reinstated in their possessions; Aristotle him- 
self regulated their government by wise laws; and the Sta- 
girites instituted a festival to commemorate the generosity of 
Alexander, their admired sovereign, and the patriotism of 
Aristotle, their illustrious townsman.! 

The city of Stagira indeed owes its celebrity wholly to 
Aristotle and his family ; and, if its name is still familiar to 
modern ears, this proceeds merely from its having communi- 
cated to our philosopher the appellation of Stagirite.? Tis 
father, Nicomachus, who was the physician and friend? of 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, is said to have derived his descent, 
through a long line of medical ancestors, from /@sculapius, 
the companion of the Argonauts, whose skill in the healing 
art had raised him to a seat among the gods.4 Nicomachus 
improved a branch of knowledge, which was the inheritance 
of his family, by writing six books on natural philosophy and 
medicine.” To the same illustrious origin which distinguished 
Nicomachus, the testimony of one ancient biographer ® (but his 
only) traces up the blood of Phestis, Aristotle’s mother ; who, 
whatever was her parentage, certainly acknowledged for her 
country’ the middle district of θα, which lies within 
twelve miles of the Attic coast. Aristotle was deprived of 
his parents in carly youth;*® yet it is an agreeable, and not 
altogether an unwarranted conjecture, that by his father, Ni- 
comachus, he was inspired with that ardent love for the study 
of nature, which made him long be regarded as her best and 


Plutarch. advers, Colot. p. 1126; and Ammonius in Vit. Aristot. 
Strabo Excerp. ex lib. vii. p. 331, 

* He was held by Amyntas, ev φιλου χρείᾳ, Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. 

* Lucian. Jupiter Tragedus; and Suidas in Nicomach, [{ is interest- 
ing to observe that Aristotle himself is fond of noticing physicians and 
their operations in his explanatory comparisons by way of illustration. 

5 Idem ibitl. * Ammon. Vit. Aristot. 

7 Dionys. Halic. Epist. ad Ammeum. 

® Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. The biography of Aristotle in the Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography states that Aristotle lost his father 
in his seventeenth year, and that his mother seems to have died at an 
earlier period. 
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chosen interpreter ;' while from his mother, Phzestis, he first 
imbibed that pure and sweet Atticism which every where 
pervades his writings. 

Aristotle also inherited from his parents a large fortune ; 
and their early loss was supplied and compensated by the 
kind attentions of Proxenus, a citizen of Atarneus in Mysia, 
who received the young Stagirite into his family, and skilfully 
directed his education.2? ‘These important obligations our 
philosopher, in whose character gratitude appears to have 
been a prominent feature, amply repaid to Nicanor the son of 
Proxenus, whom he adopted, educated, and enriched.’ At 
the age of seventeen,! the young Stagirite was attracted by 
the love of learning to Athens, and particularly by the desire 
of hearing Plato in the Academy, the best school of science as 
well as of morals then existing in the world; and where the 
most assiduous student might find competitors worthy of ex- 
citing his emulation and sharpening his diligence. Plato early 
observed of him, that he required the rein rather than the 
spur.” Ilis industry in perusing and copying manuscripts 
was unexampled, and almost incredible ; he was named, by 
way of excellence, “the student or reader.”® Plato often 
called him the ‘soul of his school:”? and, when Aristotle 
happened to be absent from his prelections, often complained 
that he spoke to a deaf audience.’ As the student advanced 
in years, his acuteness was as extraordinary in canvassing 
opinions, as his industry had been unrivalled in collecting 
them :° his capacious mind embraced the whole circle οἵ sci- 
ence ; and, notwithstanding his pertinacity in rejecting every 
principle or tenet which he could not on reflection approve, 

| 


᾿᾿Αριστοτέλης τῆς φύσεως γραμματεὺς ἣν. Anonym. apud Suid. in 
Aristot. Literally, “ Nature’s secretary.”’ 


* Diogen. Laert, in Aristot. 3 Idem ibid. 

ὁ Dionys. Epist. ad Ammeum. Diogen. Laert, ibid. 

5 Idem ibid, 6 Diogen. Laert. ibid. 

7 Or rather, the mind or intellect, νοῦς τῆς διατριβῆς. Idem ibid. 
* Philoponus de Eternit. Mund. advers. Proclum, vi. 27. 
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Diogen. Laert, ubi supra. 
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IIS LITERARY INDUSTRY. Vii 


his very singular merit failed not to recommend him to the 
discerning admiration of Plato, with whom he continued (ο΄ 
reside twenty years, even to his master’s death ; alike careless 
of the honours of a court, to which the rank and connexions 
of his family might have opened to him the road in Macedon ; 
and indifferent to the glory of a name, which his great abilities 
might early have attained, by establishing a separate school, 
and founding a new sect in philosophy.' 

At the same time that Aristotle applied so assiduously to 
the embellishment of his mind, he was not neglectful, we are 
told, of whatever might adorn his person. His figure was 
not advantageous; he was of a short stature, his eyes were — 
remarkably small, his limbs were disproportionably slender, 
and he lisped or stammered in his speech.* For his ungra- 
cious person Aristotle is said to have been anxious to com- 
pensate by the finery and elegance of his dress; his mantle 
was splendid; he wore rings of great value ; and he was fop- 
pish enough (such is the language of antiquity) to shave both 
his head and his face, while the other scholars of Plate kept 
their long hair and beards, ‘To some learned men, the omis- 
sion of such particulars might appear unpardonable ; yet, in a 
life of Aristotle, such particulars are totally unworthy of be- 
ing told; since his love for ostentatious finery (probably much 
exaggerated by his enemies) was in him merely an accessory, 
which neither altered his character, nor weakened that ardent 
passion for knowledge which reigned sole mistress of his soul. 
In men born for great intellectual achievements, this passion 
must, at some period of their lives, suppress and stifle every 
other; and, while it continues to do so, their real happiness 
is probably at its highest pitch. The pursuit of science in- 
deed, not having any natural limitations, might be supposed 


to invigorate with manhood, to confirm itself through custom, 
 otre σχολὴν ἡγούμενος, οὔτε ἰδίαν πεποιηκῶς αἵρεσιν, Dionys. 
Epist. ad Ammeum. , 


? Diogen. Laert. in Aristot.—Plutarch, de Discrim. Adulat. et Amic. 
Ῥ. 53, says, “that many imitated Aristotle’s stuttering, as they did Alex- 


ander’s wry neck.” 
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and to operate through life with unceasing or increasing 
energy. But this delightful progress is liable to be inter- 
rupted by other causes than the decline of health and the 
decay of curiosity ; for great exertions are not more certainly Ὁ 
rewarded by celebrity, than celebrity is punished with envy, 
which will sometimes rankle in secret malice, and sometimes 
vent itself in open reproach ; wrongs will provoke resentment ; 
injuries will be offered and retorted ; and, a state of hostility 
being thus commenced, the philosopher, in defending his opi- 
nions and his fame, becomes a prey to the wretched anxicties 
incident to the vulgar scrambles of sordid interest and sense- 
less ambition. Of this melancholy remark, both the life and 
the death of Aristotle, as we shall see hereafter, will afford 
very forcible illustrations. 
Plato died in the first year of the 108th Olympiad, and 338 
years before the Christian era. He was succeeded in the 
Academy by Speusippus, the son of his sister Potona; a man 
far inferior to the Stagirite in abilities ; and however well he 
might be acquainted with the theory, not strongly confirmed 
in the practice, of moral virtue, since lie was too often and too 
easily vanquished both by anger and pleasure.' Aristotle 
appears not to have taken offence that, in the succession to 
his admired master, the strong claim of merit should have 
been sacrificed to the partialities of blood. In some οὐ the 
latest of his writings, he speaks of Plato with a degree of re- 
spect approaching to reverence. Soon after that philosopher’s 
decease, Aristotle wrote verses in his praise, and erected 
altars to his honour:? and the connexions which he himself 
had already formed with some of the most illustrious as well 
as the most extraordinary personages of his own or any age, 
might naturally inspire him with the design of leaving 
Athens, after he had lost the philosopher and friend whose 
fame had first drawn him thither, and whose instructive 
society had so long retained him in that celebrated city. 
One of the memorable characters with whom Aristotle 
' Diogen, Laert. in Speusipp. * Idem; and Ammunius in Aristot. 
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HIS RESIDENCE WITH MERMEIAS. ix 
maintained a close and uninterrupted correspondence, was 
Hermeias, styled, in the language of those days, tyrant of - 
Assus and Atarneus; aman whose life forcibly illustrates the 
strange vicissitudes of fortune. Hermeias is called a slave and 
a eunuch ;! but he was a slave whose spirit was not to be 
broken, and a eunuch whose mind was not to be emasculated. 
Through the bounty of a wealthy patron, he had been enabled 
early to gratify his natural taste for philosophy ; and, having 
become a fellow-student with Aristotle at Athens, soon united 
with him in the bands of affectionate esteem, which finally 
cemented into firm and unalterable friendship. Aristotle 
through life pursued the calm and secure paths of science, but 
Hermeias ventured to climb the dangerous heights of ambi- 
tion. His enterprising spirit, seconded by good fortune, raised 
him to the sovereignty of Assus and Atarneus, Greck cities 
of Mysia, the former situate in the district of Troas, the 
latter in that of Jolis, and both of them, like most Grecian 
colonies on the Asiatic coast, but loosely dependent on the 
Persian empire. Hermeias availed himself of the weakness 
or distance of the armies of Artaxerxes, and of the resources 
with which his own ambition was supplied by a wealthy 
banker, to gain possession of those strong-holds, with all their . 
dependencies ; and endeavoured to justify this bold usurpation 
of the sceptre, by the manly firmness with which he held it.? 
Upon the invitation of his royal friend, Aristotle, almost im- 
mediately after Plato’s death, revisited Atarneus,’ the same 
city in which he had spent the happy years of his youth under 
tue kind protection of Proxenus; and might we indulge the 
conjecture that this worthy Atarnean still lived, our philoso- 
pher’s voyage to Eolis must have been strongly recommended 
by his desire of repaying the favours of a man whom his 


r 


gratitude always regarded as a second father, and of thus 


1 'Evvoiyog ὧν καὶ δοῦλος ἦρχεν Ἑρμείας. His master’s name was 
Enubulus, a prince and philosopher of Bithynia. Suidas. 


2 Diodor. Sicul. |. xvi. sect. 122, 3 Dionys. Epist. ad Ammeum, 
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propping, by his friendly aid, the declining age of his early 
guardian. 

Aristotle found at Atarneus the wish of Plato realized; he 
beheld, in his friend Hermeias, philosophy seated on a throne. 
In that city he resided near three years, enjoying the inex- 
pressible happiness of seeing his enlightened political maxims 
illustrated in the virtuous reign of his fellow-student and sove.- 
reign. But, to render his condition enviable, an essential requi- 
site was wanting, namely, that of security. Artaxerxes, whose 
success against the rebels in Egypt had exceeded his most san- 
guine hopes, could no longer brook the dismemberment of the 
fair coast of Mysia, through the usurpation of a slave and a 
eunuch, Mentor,! a Greck, and kinsman of Memnon the 
Rhodian, a general so famous in the Persian annals, had sig- 
nalized his zeal and valour in the Egyptian war. He was 
one of those crafty and unprincipled Greeks, whom the am- 
bitious hopes of raising a splendid fortune often drew to a 
standard naturally hostile to their country ; and his recent 
merit with Artaxerxes recommended him as the fittest instru- 
ment to be employed in chastising the Mysian usurper. ‘This 
employment he did not decline, although the man whom he 
was commissioned to destroy had formerly been numbered 
among his friends? Mentor marched with a powerful army 
to the western coast. Ile might have effected his purpose by 
open force; but to accomplish it by stratagem, was both more 
easy in itself, and more suitable to his character. He had 
been connected with Hermeias by the sacred ties of hospi- 


' Aristotle himself brands with infamy this successful knave, by con- 
trasting his profligate dexterity with the real virtue of prudence. ᾿Αλλὰ 
δεινὸς μὲν καὶ ὁ φαῦλος λέγεται, οἷο, “Α scoundrel may be clever; for 
example, Mentor, who seemed to be very-clever, but surely was not pru- 
dent; for it belongs to prudence to desire and prefer only the best ends, 
and to carry such only into execution; but cleverness implies barely that 
fertility in resource, and dexterity in execution, by which any purposes, 
whether good or bad, may be fitly and speedily accomplished.” Magn. 
Mora!. 1. i.e. 25, p. 171. 

* Divdor. Sicul. 1. xvi. sect. 122. 
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HERMEIAS DESTROYED BY MENTOR, Xi 


tality; the sanctity of this connexion was revered by the 
createst profligates of antiquity; but the impious Mentor 
knew no religion but obedience to his master’s commands. 
He employed his former intimacy with Hermeias as the means 
of decoying that unwary prince to an interview: Mentor 
seized his person, and sent him privately to Upper Asia, 
where, by order of Artaxerxes, he was hanged as a traitor.’ 
The cruel artifices of Mentor ended not with this tragedy. 
Having possessed himself of the ring which the unfortunate 
ITermeias usually employed as his signet, he sealed with it his 
own despatches, and immediately sent them to the cities that 
acknowledged the sovereignty of a man, whose mild exercise 
of power tended, in the minds of his subjects, to justify the 
irregular means by which he had acquired it. In these de- 
spatches Mentor signified that, through his own intercession, 
Ifermeias had obtained peace and pardon from the great 
king. The magistrates of the revolted cities easily gave 
credit to intelligence most agreeable to their wishes ; they 
opened their gates without suspicion to Mentor’s soldiers, 
who instantly made themselves masters both of those Mysian 
strong-holds, which might-have made a long and vigorous re- 
sistance to the Persian arms, and of the powerful garrisons 
by which they were defended.? One further deception crowned 
the successful perfidy of Mentor. He affected to treat the 
conquered places with uncxampled moderation. He was par- 
ticularly careful to keep in their offices the same collectors of 
revenues and intendants who had been employed by Her- 
meias, Those officers, when they were first apprized of the 
danger which threatened their master, concealed their trea- 
sures under ground, or deposited them with their friends ; 
but when they found themselves treated with so much unex- 
pected generosity by the invader, they resumed their wonted 


' Diodor, ubi supra. Helladius apud Phot. Biblioth. p. 866. Pclyaen. 
Stratag. vi, 48, ; 


? Diodor. ubi supra. 
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confidence, and conveyed back into their own coffers their 
long accumulated wealth ; of which circumstance Mentor was 
no sooner informed by, his emissaries, than he seized both the 
effects and the persons of those too credulous collectors.! 

The veil of moderation which Mentor’s policy had assumed 
in his first transactions at Atarneus, enabled Aristotle to 
avoid the punishment which too naturally fell on the ambi- 
tion of his friend. By a seasonable flight he escaped to Mity- 
lene in the isle of Lesbos, in company with Pythias, the 
kinswoman and adopted heiress of the king of Assus and 
Atarneus, but now miserably fallen from the lofty expecta- 
tions in which her youth had been educated. But this sad 
reverse of fortune only endeared her the more to Aristotle, who 
married the fair companion of his flight in his thirty-seventh 
year ;* which is precisely that age pointed out by himself as 
the fittest, on the male side, for entering into wedlock.3 Py- 
thias died shortly afterwards, leaving an infant daughter, 
whom Aristotle named after a wife tenderly beloved, and 
who repaid his affection with the most tender sensibility. It 
was her last request that, when Aristotle should die, her own 
bones mizht be disinterred, and carefully enclosed within the 
monument of her admired husband.‘ 

The Stagirite passed but a short time in the soft island of 
Lesbos, in the tender indulgence either of love or of melan- 
choly. During his residence in Athens, he had strengthened 
his hereditary friendship with Philip of Macedon, a prince 
one year younger than himself, who, having lived from the 
age of fifteen to that of two-and-twenty in Thebes and the 
neighbouring cities, ascended the throne of his ancestors in 
the twenty-third year of his age. ‘The busy scenes of war 
and negotiation in which Philip was immediately after his 

' We learn this particular, which is necessary to explain what follows 
in the text, from Aristotle himself, in his curious treatise De Cura Rei 
familiaris, p. 5US. 


* Comp. Dionys, Epist. ad Ammaeum; et Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. 
Ὁ Politic. 1. vii. c. 16. ὁ Diogen. Laert. ubi supra. 
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HE IS INVITED TO MACEDON. ΧΕΙ 


accession engaged by necessity, and in which he continued to 
be involved during his whole reign by ambition, seem never 
to have interrupted his correspondence with the friends of his 
youth; with those who either possessed his affection, or who 
merited his admiration.! In the fifth year of his reign his 
son Alexander was born; an event which he notified to 
Aristotle in terms implying much previous communication 
hetween them: Know that a son is born tous. We thank 
the gods for their gift, but especially for bestowing it at the 
time when Aristotle lives; assuring ourselves that, educated 
by you, he will be worthy of us, and worthy of inheriting our 
kingdom.”? If this letter was written at the wra of Alexan- 
der’s birth, it must have found Aristotle at Athens in his 
twenty-ninth year, still a diligent student in the school of 
Plato. But it is certain that the Stagirite did not assume the 
office of preceptor to the son of Philip till fourteen years 
afterwards, when the opening character of this young prince: 
seemed as greatly to merit, as peculiarly to require, the as- 
sistance of so able an instructor. In the second year of the 
109th Olympiad, Aristotle, probably in consequence of a new 
invitation from Philip, sailed from the isle of Lesbos, in which 
he had resided near two years, escaped the dangers of the 
Athenian fleet, which then carried on war against Macedon, 
and arrived at the court of Pella, to undertake one of the 
few employments not unworthy of an author qualified to in- 
struct and benefit the latest ages of the world. 

In the education of Alexander, the Stagirite spent near 


' Gillies’ History of Ancient Greece, vol. iv. c. 33. 

2 Aulus Gellius, |. ix. ον 3. 

3 The chronology is clearly ascertained by Dionysius of Halicarnassus’s 
letter to Ammeaus; vet the accurate Quintilian, because it served to en- 
force his argument, says,“ An Philippus, Macedonum rex,”’ etc. ‘ Would 
Philip, king of the Macedonians, have thought fit that Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher of the age, should have been employed in teaching 
his son Alexander the first rudiments of learning, or would Aristotle 
himself have accepted of such an office, had he not believed it of the ut- 
most importance to the success of our future studies, that their first 
foundation should be laid by a teacher of consummate skill?” Quintil. 
Instit. Li. ὃν 1. 

* Dionys. Halicarn, ubi supra. 
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eight years;' during which long period, in an office of much 
delicacy, he enjoyed the rare advantage of giving the highest 
satisfaction to his employers, while he excited the warmest 
gratitude in his pupil.2~ The temper of Alexander, prone to 
every generous affection, loved and esteemed many; but 
Aristotle is the only one of his friends whose superior genius 
he appears unceasingly to have viewed with undiminished 
admiration, and whom he seems to have treated through life 
with uniform and unalterable respect. By Philip and his 
proud queen Olympias, our philosopher was honoured with 
every mark of distinction which greatness can bestow on 
illustrious merit. Philip placed his statue near to his own; 
he was admitted to the councils of his sovereign, where his 
advice was often useful, always honourable; and where his 
kind intercession benetited many individuals, and many com- 
munities. On one occasion the Athenians rewarded his guod 
services, by erecting lis statue in the citadel .4 and his letters, 
both to Philip and to Alexander, attested his unremitting ex- 
ertions in the cause of his friends and of the public, as well 
as his manly freedom in admonishing kings of their duty.° 
But the ruling passions of Philip and Alexander, the interested 
policy of the one, and the lofty ambition of the other, were 
too strong and too ungovernable to be restrained by the 
power of reason, speaking through the voice of their admired 
philosopher. The ambition of Alexander had early taken 
root; and the peculiarities of his character had displayed 


' The author of the very able Life of Aristotle in the Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Biography, already quoted, says that * Aristotle spent 
seven years in Macedonia, but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without 
interruption for only four years.’’ But the two statements are easily re- 
concilable; for he states below that even after the beginning of Alex- 
ander’s regency, Aristotle continued to be the ‘young prince’s instructor, 
but that he probably “ confined his instruction to advice and suggestion ; 
which may possibly have been carried on by means of epistolary corre- 
spondence.” 

* Plutarch. in Alexand. tom. i. p. 668: and advers. Colot. tom. ii. p. 
1126. 

3 Ammonius, Vit. Aristot. 4 Pausanias Eliac. 

5. Ammonius, ibid, See also the fragments still remaining in Du 
Valle’s edition, p. 1102, et seq. 
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themselves, in a very public and very important transaction, 
which happened several months before the Stagirite arrived 
at the court of Pella. During Philip’s Illyrian expeditica, 
Macedon was honoured with an embassy from the great 
king. In the absence of his father, Alexander, at that time 
scarcely fourteen years old, received the ambassadors; and 
his conversation with those illustrious strangers, at a period 
in history when the public conferences of great personages 
consisted not merely in words of ceremony, afforded a just 
subject of praise and wonder. Instead of admiring their ex- 
ternal appearance, or asking them such superficial questions 
as corresponded with the unripeness of his years, he inquired 
into the nature of the Persian government ; the character of 
Ochus, who then reigned; the strength and composition of 
his armies; the distance of his place of residence from the 
western coast; the state of the intermediate country, and 
particularly of the high roads leading to the great eapitals of 
Susa and Babylon.! To his premature love of aggrandize- 
ment, Alexander already added singular dexterity and unex- 
ampled boldness in his exercises, particularly in horsemanship ; 
the most fervid affections, invincible courage, and unbending 
dignity.? 

In training such a youth, the Stagirite had a rich field to 
cultivate ; but he could only hope to give a new direction to 
passions, which it was too late to moderate or control. In his 
treatise on Politics, he has carefully delineated the plan of 
education best adapted to persons of the highest rank in 
society ; and in performing the task assigned to him by 
Philip, this plan was to be skilfully modified, by adjusting it 
to the peculiar circumstances and extraordinary character of 
his pupil. Alexander’s loftiness could not be conquered, but 
it might be made to combat on the side of virtue: if he was 


_ angry, it was proved to him that anger was the effect of in- 


sult, and the mark of inferiority.3 His love for military glory, 


' Plutarch. in Alexand. 2 Idem ibid. 
3 A lian. Var. Hist. |. xii. c. 54. 
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which, while it is the idol of the multitude, will always be 
the passion of the great, could neither be restrained. nor 
moderated ; but, to rival this tyrant of the breast, still more 
exalted affections were inspired, which rendered Alexander 
a3 much superior to conquerors, as conquerors deem them- 
selves superior to the lowest of the vulgar. Agreeably toa 
maxiin inculcated in that book of Aristotle’s Politics which 
relates to education, the two years immediately following 
puberty constitute that important period of life, which is 
peculiarly adapted for improving and strengthening the bodily 
frame, and for acquiring that corporeal vigour which is one 
mainspring of mental energy. During this interesting period 
of youth, with the proper management of which the future ἢ 
happiness of the whole of life is so intimately connected, 
Aristotle observes that the intellectual powers ought indced 
to be kept in play, but not too strenuously exercised, since 
powertul exertions of the mind and body cannot be made at 
once, hor the habits of making them be simultaneously ac- 
quired. In conformity with this principle, Alexander was 
encouraged to proceed with alacrity in his exercises, till he 
acquired in them unrivalled proficiency; after which, the 
whole bent of his mind was directed to the most profound 
principles of science. 

It is the opinion of many, that a slight tincture of learning 
is sufficient for accomplishing a prince. Both Philip and 
Aristotle thought otherwise; and the ardent curiosity of 
Alexander himself was not to be satisfied with such superficial 
and meagre instructions as have been sometimes triumphantly 
published for the use of persons destined to reign. The 
young Macedonian’s mind was therefore to be sharpened by 
whatever was most nice in distinction, and to be exalted by 
whatever was most lofty in speculation ;'! that his faculties, 
by expanding and invigorating amidst objects of the highest 
intellection, might thereby be rendered capable of compre- 
hending ordinary matters the more readily and the more 

? Plutarch, in Alexand, 
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perfectly.!’ This recondite philosophy, which was delivered 
by the Stagirite, first to his royal pupil, and afterwards to 
his hearers in the Lyceum, received the epithet of acroatic ;* 
to distinguish those parts of his lectures which were confined 
to a select audience, from other parts called exoteric, be- 
cause delivered to the public at large. It has been sup- 
posed that, in those two kinds of lectures, the Stagirite main- ° 
tained contradictory doctrines on the subjects of religion and 
morality. But the fact is far otherwise: his practical tenets 
were uniformly the same in both; but his exoteric or popular 
treatises nearly resembled the philosophical dialogues of Plato 
or Cicero; whereas his acroatie writings (which will be ex- 
plained in the following chapter) contained, in a concise, 
energetic style peculiar to himself, those deep and broad prin- 
ciples on which all solid science is built, and, independently of 
which, the most operose reasonings, and the most intricate com- 
binations, are but matters of coarse mechanical practice.? The 
sublimity of this abstract and recondite philosophy admirably 


' Aristot. de Anima, 1. iit. c. 5, 6, and Ethie. Nicom. |. x.c. 7 and 8. 

? 'This division of Aristotle's works into acroatic and exoteric, has given 
rise to a variety of opinions and disputes; which all have their source in 
the different accounts given by Plutarch and Aulus Gellius, on one hand; 
and by Strabo, Cicero, and Ammonius, on the other. The former writers 
Plutarch. in Alexand.; and Aulus Gellius, 1. xx. c. 4,) maintain that 
the acroatic, or, as they call them, the acroamatic works, differed from 
the exoteric in the nature of their subjects, which consisted in natural 
philosophy and logic ; whereas the subjects of the exoteric were rhetoric, 
ethics, and politics, But the opinions of both Plutarch and Gellius (for 
they do not entirely coincide) are refuted by Aristotle’s references, as we 
shall see hereafter, from his Ethical to his exoteric works. ‘Lhe latter 
class of writers (Strabo 1. xiii. p. 608; Cicero ad Attic. xiii. 19; and 
Ammonius Herm. ad Categor. Aristot.) maintain, that the acrvatic works 
_ were distinguished from the exoteric, not by the difference of the subjects, 
_ but by the different manner of treating them ; the former being discourses, 
the latter dialogues. 

3 Simplicius and Philoponus allow other writings besides the dialogues 
to have been exoteric, as historical disquisitions, and whatever else did 
not require for understanding them intense thought in the reader. 
“implicius says that Aristotle was purposely obscure in his acroatic writ- 
wigs: δ" ut segniores ab eorum studio repellerit et dehortaretur.”’ Simplic. 
al Auscult. Physic. fol. ii. ‘This would have have been a very unworthy 
motive in the Stagirite; but the truth is, that the obscurity of Aristotle's 
works proceeds from a corrupt text. _When the text is pure, his writings 
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accorded with the loftiness of Alexander’s mind; and how 
highly he continued to prize it, amidst the tumultuary occupa- 
tions of war and government, appears from the following 
letter, written soon after the battle of Gaugamela, and while 
he was yet in pursuit of Darius: ‘ Alexander, wishing all 
happiness to Aristotle. -You have not done right in publish- 
ing your acroatic works. Wherein shall we be distinguished 
above others, if the learning, in which we were instructed, be 
eommunicated to the public. I would rather surpass other 
men in knowledge than in power. Farewell.”! Aristotle, 
not considering this letter as merely complimental, answered 
it as follows : ‘* You wrote to me concerning my acroatic works, 
that they ought not to have been published. Know that in 
one sense this still is the case, since they can be fully under- 
stood by those only who have heard my lectures.”?_ Of those 
much valued writings, the theological part, if at all published, 
was probably most involved in a sublime obscurity. ‘To have 
maintained, in plain and popular language, the unity and 
perfections of the Deity, must have excited against the 
Stagirite an earlier religious persecution than that which 
really overtook him. Yet in this pure theology Alexander 
was carefully instructed; as his preceptor reminded him in 
the midst of his unexampled victories and unbounded con- 
quests, concluding a letter with this memorable admonition ; 
that “those who entertain just notions of the Deity are better 
entitled to be high-minded, than those who subdue kingdoms.” 

Aristotle’s love of philosophy did not, like that of Plato, 
set him at variance with poetry. He frequently cites the 
poets, particularly Homer; and he prepared for his pupil a 
correct copy of the Iliad, which that admirer of kindred heroes 
always carried with him in ἃ ecsket, whence this transcript 


are as easily intelligible, as a mere syllabus of lectures on most abstruse 
subjects can well be rendered. ' Aulus Gellius, 1. xx. ¢. 5. 
* Idem ibid. If these letters be ascribed to their right authors, they 
prove in what light Aristotle regarded his acroatic works ; he considered 
them merely as text-books. 
* Plutarch, do Tranquillitate Animi, p. 474. 
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was called “the Iliad of the Casket.”' The Stagirite was 
not only the best critic in poetry, but himself a poet of the 
first eminence. Few of his verses indeed have reached 
modern times; but the few which remain prove hita worthy 
of sounding the lyre of Pindar ;? and it is not the least sin- 
gularity attending this extraordinary man, that with the 
nicest and most suitable powers of discrimination and analysis, 
he united a vigorous and rich vein of poetic fancy. 

Aristotle carefully instructed his pupil in ethics and politics, 
Ile wrote to him, long afterwards, a treatise on government ; 
and exhorted him to adjust the measure of his authority to 
the various character of his subjects; agreeably to a doctrine 
which he frequently maintains in his political works, that dif- 
ferent nations require different modes of government, respect- 
ively adapted to their various turns of mind, and different 
habits of thinking.? From the ethical writings of Aristotle 
which still remain, and which are the most practically useful 
of any that pagan antiquity can boast, it is easy to detect that 
wicked calumny of his enemies, “that, for sordid and selfish 
purposes, he accommodated the tenets of his philosophy to the 
base morals of courts.”4 It may be safely affirmed, that if 
Alexander is distinguished above other princes for the love of 
knowledge® and virtue, he was chiefly indebted for this ad- 
_ vantage to his preceptor: the seeds of his haughtiness and 
ambition were sown before Aristotle was called to direct his 
Plutarch. in Alexand. vol. i. p. 688. 


Menag. Observat. in Diogen. Laert. 1. v. p. 189. 

Plutarch. in Alexand, 

This absurdity is brought forward and insisted on by Brucker, Hist. 
Philosoph. vol. i. p..797. Nothing can be more erroneous or more un- 
intelligible than Brucker’s account of Aristotle’s philosophy. I have 
_ heard it said in his own country, that this laborious German did not un- 


ι 
2 
3 


4 


1Ὲ derstand Greek. 


* See the proofs of this in Plutarch, p. 668, Alexander spared the 


*— house of Pindar, when he sacked ‘Thebes; and the town of Eressus in 


Lesbos, in his war with the Persians, because it was the birth-place of 
‘§ Theophrastus and Phan:as, Aristotle’s disciples. In the midst of his ex- 
‘= pedition, he wrote to Athens for the works of the tragic poets, with the 
dithyrambics of Telestus and Philoxenus, and the history of Philistus. 
c 2 
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education ; his excellencies therefore may be ascribed to our 
philosopher ;! his imperfections to himself, to Philip, above 
all to the intoxicating effects of unbounded prosperity, This 
is the language of antiquity, and even of those writers who 
are the least partial to the fame of the Stagirite. 

After the most intimate communication during the space of 
eight years,? the pupil and the preceptor separated for ever, 
to pursue, in a career of almost equal length, the most oppo- 
site paths to the same immortal renown ; the one by arms, the 
other by philosophy ; the one by gratifying the most immo- 
derate lust of power, the other by teaching to despise this and 
all similar gratifications. During his eastern triumphs, ter- 
minated in the course of ten years by his premature death, 
Alexander (as we shall have occasion to relate) gave many 
illustrious proofs of gratitude to the virtuous director of his 
youth. One incident, and one only, seems to have occasioned 
some disgust between them. At leaving the court of Pella, 
Aristotle recommended, as worthy of accompanying Alex- 
ander in his Persian expedition, his own kinsman Callisthenes, 
an Olynthian; a learned and certainly an honest man, but of 
A morose, unaccommodating temper, pertinaciously attached to 
the old system of republicanism, which the father of Alex- 
ander had overturned in Greece; equally daring and inflexi- 
ble in his purposes, and unseasonably bold in his speech. 
Aristotle himself perceived and lamented his faults, and ad- 
monished him in a line of Homer, “that his unbridled tongue 
might occasion his early death.”4 ‘The prophecy was fulfilled. 
Callisthenes, not reflecting that “he who has once conde- 
scended” (in the words of Arrian) “to be the attendant of a 
king, ought never to be wanting in due deference to his will,” 
rudely and outrageously opposed Alexander’s resolution of 


' ᾿Αριστοτέλης τὰ δέοντα συμβουλεύων ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ πολλοῖς ὠφέλιμος ἣν. 
Atlian, Var. Hist. 1, xii. c. 84, 

? Dionys. Halicarn., and Diogen, Laert. ubi supra. See also note 
above, p. xiv. 3 Arrian, Exped. Alexand. 1. iv. c. 8. 

* ᾽Ὠκύμορος On μοι τέκος ἔσσεαι ol ἀγορεύεις, 1], xviii. 95. 
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exacting the same marks of homage from the Greeks which 
were cheerfully paid to him by the Persians.! The manner 
of Callisthenes’s punishment and death is related more vari- 
ously? than almost any historical event of such public noto- 
riety ; but most writers concur in opinion, that he met with 
the just reward of iis rashness and arrogance. ‘This trans- 
action, it is asserted, much estranged Alexander from his an- 
cient preceptor. ‘ihe assertion however is not accompanied 
with any solid proof;? and the absurd calumny, that Aris- 
totle not only regarded this pretended displeasure as an injury, 
but even proceeded to the wickedness of joining in a con- 
spiracy against Alexander’s life, is warranted by nothing in 
history, but a hearsay preserved in Plutarch,‘ and the affected 
eredit given to the monstrous report by the monster Caracalla, 
for the unworthy purpose of justifying his own violence in 
destroying the schools of the Aristotclian philosophers in 
Alexandria, the burning their books, and depriving them of all 
those privileges and revenues which they enjoyed through the 
munificence ofthe Ptolemies, Alexander’s Egyptian successors.® 

Having taken leave of the Macedonian capital, Aristotle 
returned to his beloved Athens; where he spent thirteen® 
years, almost the whole remainder of his life, instructing his 
disciples, and improving the various branches of his philoso- 
phy. His aeroatic lectures were given in the morning to 
those who were his regular pupils.’ A considerable part of 


' Arrian. ubi supra. 


ΓΝ Arrian, Curtius, Justin, Diogencs Laertius, Philostratus, and 
Suidas. 

3 Alexander’s resentment is inferred from a vague and hasty expression 
in a letter to Antipater; “Τὸν δὲ σοφιστὴν ἐγὼ κολάσω, καὶ τοὺς ἐκπὲμ- 
ποντας αὐτόν ---ἴ will punish the sophist (meaning Callisthenes) and those 
who sent him.” Plutarch. in Alexand. p. 696. Alexander, it is true, 
sent presents to Xenocrates; but so did Antipater, who always remained 
Aristotle’s sincere and confidential friend. 

* “Those who say that Aristotle advised Antipater to destroy Alexans 
der by poison, cite for their authority a certain Agnothemis, who heard 
it from king Antigonus.”” Plut. in Alexand. p. 707. 


* Dion. in Caracall. ® Dionys. Epist. ad Ammeum. 
’ Aulus Gellius, }. xx. c. 5. 
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them is still preserved in his works, which form an abstract 
or syllabus of treatises on the most important branches of 
philosophy. His exoteric discourses were held after supper 
with occasional visitors, and formed the amusement of his 
evening walks;! for he thought “exercise peculiarly useful 
after table for animating and invigorating the natural heat 
and strength, which the too rapid. succession of sleep to food 
seem fitted to relax and encumber? Before his arrival at 
Athens, Speusippus was dead; and Xenocrates, whose dull 
gravity and rigid austerity a man of Aristotle’s character 
could not much adinire, had taken possession of the Academy.’ 
The Stagirite, therefore, settled in a gymnasium in the suburbs, 
well shaded with trees, near to which the soldiers used to ex- 
ereise, and adorned by the temple of Lycian Apollo, from 
whose peripaton, or walk, Aristotle and his followers were 
called Peripatetics.4 It is reported that he opened his school, 
observing, That it would be shameful for himself to be si- 
lent while Xenocrates publicly taught.”® Aristotle is not 
likely to have uttered such a presumptuous boast; but if it 
was really made, even this arrogant speech was certainly very 
fully justified by the fame which the Lyceum speedily ac- 
quired, which the Stagirite himself maintained unimpaired 
through life, and which was ably supported by his disciple 
und successor ‘Theophrastus, 

Such is the genuine history of Aristotle’s life, in the most 
important passages of which all the ancient writers,® who 


Aulus Gellins, 1. xx. ec. 5. 
Plutarch. Conjug. Precept. p. 133, 9 Diogen,. Laert. in Xenocrat. 
Menagius ad Diogen. Laert. |. v. sect. 2. 

6 Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. But Cicero, Quintilian, and Dionysius 
Halicarn. read * Isocrates”’ instead of ‘* Nenocrates.”’? ‘The reading in 
the text is the more probable, for Isocrates and Aristotle, following very 
different pursuits, were not naturally rivals; besides, the former is said 
to have died soon after the battle of Chrronwea in extreme old age, and 
Aristotle did not return to Athens till three years after that decisive en- 
gagement. Compare my Life of Isocrates, and the History of Ancient 
Greece, vol. iv. ¢. 33. 

§ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Diogenes Laertius, and Ammonius: the 
ancient Latin translation of this last, first published by Nunnesius, 
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have expressly treated his biography, unitedly concur. By 
arranging the subject, therefore, according to our present 
method, both my own labour will be abridged, and the reader's 
time will be saved; for the calumnies against Aristotle will — 
be no sooner mentioned than they will refute themselves, and 
they could not pass unnoticed, because they are perpetuated 
in the sarcasms of Lucian,' and the lying whispers of Athe- 
neus,? which have been too often mistaken, even by the 
learned, for true history. 

The absurd reports that Aristotle first served in the army 
that he there dissipated his fortune by low profligacy, and 
then followed for bread the trade of an apothecary,? may be 
confidently rejected by those who know, on unquestionable 
authority, that he became, at the early age of seventeen, a 
diligent student in the Academy at Athens, where he remained 
during the long period of twenty years. The reader who has 
seen the testimonies of his gratitude to Plato, will not easily 
be persuaded that he could treat this revered master with the 
crossest brutality ;4 and let him who reads and meditates on 
the Ethics to Nicomachus ask his own heart, as well as under- 
standing, whether it is likely that the author of such a treatise 
should, instead of restraining and correcting, have flattered ® 
and fomented the vices of Alexander, Instead of further ex- 
amining these wild fictions, which stand in direct contradiction 


(Helmestadij, 1767,) contains some additional circumstances, but those 
of little value, and of doubtful authority. 

! Lucian treats both Aristotle and his pupil with equal injustice. Vid. 
Dialog. Diogen. et Alexand. et Alexand. et Philip. 

? Atheneus Deipnos. 1. villi. p. 354. 

3. Atheneus ubi supra, and Aristocles apud Eusebium. Their report 
rests on 8 supposititious letter of Epicurus on Study, and the assertion of 
Timeus of ‘Tauromenon in Sicily ; an author nicknamed Epitimeus, the 
Detractor. Diodorus Siculus, 1, v.c. 1. Athenewus, |. vi. p, 272. 

4 ’ApiororéXne ἡμᾶς amedaxrioe— Aristotle has kicked at us;”’ a 
strong metaphor. Diogenes Laert. l. v. sect. 2. A®lian, Var. Histor. 1. 
iii. c. 19, ascribes both to Plato and to Aristotle a behaviour totally incon- 
sistent with every thing that we know of their characters. Comp. lian, 
Var. Hist. 1. iv. c. 19. Photius, Biblioth. c. 279. Augustin. de Civitate 


Dei, |. viii.c. 12. Such contradictory reports mutually destroy each other. 
§ Lucian. Dial. Diogen, et Alexand. 
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to the matters of fact above related, it is of more importance to 
inquire whence such improbable tales could have originated ; 
especially as this inquiry will bring us to the events which 
immediately preceded our philosopher’s death. 

From innumerable passages in the moral and political works 
of which we have presumed to offer the translation to the 
public, it will appear that Aristotle regarded with equal con- 
tempt vain pretenders to real science, and real professors of 
sciences which he deemed vain and frivolous, His theologi-. 
cal opinions, also, were far too refined for the grossness of 
paganism. He fought only for truth, and was careless of the 
obstacles which stood in his way to attaining it, whether they 
were found in the errors of philosophers, or in the prejudices 
of the vulgar. Such aman, in such a city as Athens, where, 
since the days of Socrates, the learned taught publicly and 
conversed freely with all descriptions of persons, could not 
fail to have many rivals and many enemies. Sophists and 
sciolists, soothsayers and satirists, and that worst of banes 
satirical historians,' heaped obloquy on a character, the orna- 
ment of his own age, and destined to be the great instructor 
of posterity. But the name of Alexander, which then filled 
the world, was duly respected, even in the turbulent demo- 
cracy of Athens; and it was not till the year following the 
death of .that incomparable prince, that the rancorous malig- 
nity, which had been long suppressed, burst forth against 
Aristotle with irresistible violence. Ie was accused of ir- 
religion (ἀσε[βείας) before the Areopagus by the hierophant 
Eurymedon, abetted by Demophilus, a man of weight in the 
republic; and both of them were instigated to this cruel 
prosecution by our philosopher’s declared enemies.? The 

1 Aristocles (apud Eusebium) says, that Aristotle was attacked by a 
host of writers, ‘* whose books and memories have perished more com- 
ἸΔΑΔΟ than their bodies.” Even his fellow-student, Aristoxenus, who 
iad treated him most respectfully while he lived, heaped the most illibera! 
reproaches on his memory, because he preferred to himself ‘Theophrastus 


for his successor. Suidas in Aristoxen, and Aristocles apud Eusebium. 
2 Diogen. Laert. 1. v. sect. 4 and ὃ, 


etn bee big ie CAG ἦν ὅν hint « Οὐδ, αὐ. 
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heads of the accusation were, “that Aristotle had commemo- 
rated the virtues both of his wife Pythias and of his friend 
Ifermeias, with such ceremonies and honours as the picty of 
Athens justly reserved for the majesty of the gods.” To 
Hermeias, indeed, he erected a statue at Delphi; he also wrote 
an ode in his praise. Both the inscription and the ode have 
come down to modern times; the former simply relating “the 
unworthy and treacherous death of Hermeias ;” and the latter 
“extolling virtue above all earthly possessions ; and especially 
that generous patriotism, for the sake of which the native of 
Atarneus, rivalling the merit of Hercules and Achilles, had 
willingly relinquished the light of the sun; whose fame there- 
fore would never be forgotten by the Muses, daughters of 


’ memory; and as often as it was sung would redound to the 
_ glory of Hospitable Jove, and the honour of firm friendship.” ! 


From the frivolousness of the accusation respecting Hermeias, 


_ which was considered as the chief article of the impeachment, 
_ we may warrantably conjecture that the reproach of worship- 
ping Pythias with honours due to Eleusinian Ceres, was al- 


together groundless: but in a philosopher, whose intellectual 


_ rather than his moral virtues have been the object of panegy- 
_ rie, we may remark with pleasure both the strength of his 

friendship, and the sincere tenderness of his love, since both 
. affections must have been expressed with an amiable enthu- 
_siasm, to enable even the malice of his enemies to interpret 
_ them into the crime of idolatry. 


It must not be dissembled that the accusation, and conse- 


- quent condemnation, of Aristotle by the Areopagus, has been 
_ ascribed to a different cause from that above assigned, and re- 
_ ferred merely to the impiety of his tenets. He is said by 
those who have carclessly examined his works, to have de- 
/ nied a Providence, and thence to have inferred the inef- 


ficacy of prayers and sacrifices: doctrines, it is observed, which 


1 Laertius in Aristot. Atheneus, xv, p. 697. 
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could not but enrage the priesthood, as totally subversive of 
its functions, establishments, and revenues.! But never was 
‘any accusation urged more falsely or more ignorartly. Aris- 
totle, as it will be shown hereafter, enumerates the priesthood 
among the functions or offices essentially requisite to the ex- 
istence of every community. In writing to Alexander he 
says, that those are not entitled to be high-minded who con- 
quer kingdoms, but rather those who have learned to form just 
notions of the gods ;? and in his life, as well as in his works, 
he uniformly showed his veneration for religion in general, by 
treating with great tenderness, even that distorted image of 
it reflected from the puerile superstitions of his country.‘ 

IIe is said to have written his own defence, and to have 
inveighed, in a strong metaphor, against the increasing dege- 
neracy of the Athenians.® His discourse, of which the bold- 
ness would only have inflamed the blind zeal of his weak or 
wicked judges, was not delivered in court : since he escaped 
his trial by seasonably quitting Athens for Chaleis in Eubaa, 
saying, in allusion to the death of Socrates, that he was un- 
willing to afford the Athenians a second opportunity of sin- 
ning against philosophy.? He survived his retreat to the 
shores of the EKuripus scarcely a twelvemonth ; persecution and 
banishment having probably shortened his days.8 


1 Origines contra Celsum et Brukeri, Histor. Critic. vol. i. p. 790. 

2 Plutarch, in Alexand. 

* This tenderness, however, did not, probably, satisfy the Athenian 
priests ; who, as it will appear from the following analysis of his works, 
had more to apprehend from his real piety, than to fear from his pretend- 
ed irreligion. 

* Diogen. Laert. 1. v. sect. 16. But the best proof of this will appear 
hereafier, when we come to examine Aristotle’s works. 

5. His defence, (ἀπολογία ἀσεβείας.) according to the biographical no- 
tice in the Dictionary above quoted, is still in existence. But its authen- 
ticity was doubted even by the ancients, Athen. xv, 16, p. 696, 

4 Laert. 1. v. sect. 16 “Oxy ἐπ᾽ ὄχνῳ γηράσκει. Homer's description 
of the gardens of Alcinous. ‘The fig rotting on the tig,” alludes to the 
Atheuian sycophants, (συκοφάνται,) so called originally from informing 
against the exporters of figs. 7 lian, iii. 36. 

§ Justin (in Admon. ad Gentes) and St. Gregory Nazianzen (contra Ju- 
lian,) say that he died through the uneasiness of discontent at not being 
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Ilis testament, preserved in Diogenes Laertius, accords 
with the circumstances related concerning his life, and prac- 
tically illustrates the liberal maxims of his philosophy. An- 
tipater, the confidential minister of Philip, regent of Macedon 
both under Alexander and after his demise, is appointed the 
executor of this testament, with an authority paramount, as it 
should seem, to that of the other persons who are afterwards 
conjoined with him in the same trust. To his wife Her- 
pyllis, (for he had married a second time,) Aristotle, besides 
other property in money and slaves, leaves the choice of two 
houses, the one in Chalcis, the other his paternal mansion at 
Stagira; and desires, that whichever of them she might pre- 
fer, should be properly furnished for her reception, He com- 
mends her domestic virtues; and requests his friends that, 
mindful of her behaviour towards him, they would distinguish 
her by the kindest attention ; and should she again think of 
a husband, that they would be careful to provide for her a 
suitable marriage. To Nicomachus, his son by this Herpyllis, 
and to Pythias, the daughter of his first wife, he bequeathed 
the remainder of his fortune, with the exception of his library 
and writings, which he left to his favourite scholar Theo- 
phrastus.! He desires that his daughter, when she attained 
a marriageable age, should be given to Nicanor, the son of 
his ancient benefactor Proxenus; and failing Nicanor, that 
his esteemed disciple Theophrastus should accept her hand 
and fortune. The bones of his first wife, Pythias, he ordered 
to be disinterred, and again buried with his own, as she her- 
801 had requested. None of his slaves are to be sold; they 
are all of them either emancipated by his will, or ordered to 


able to explain the cause of the tides of the Euripus; upon which au- 
thority the puerile story is ingrafted of his throwing himself into that arm 
of the sea, saying, ‘‘ You shall contain me, since I cannot comprehend 
you.” Others say that he ended his life by poison to escape the venge- 
ance of the Athenians. (Rapin's Comparaison de Platon et d’Aristote.) 
Such unwarranted reports would not be worthy of mention, did they not 
afford an opportunity of observing the extreme improbability that Aris- 
totle should have been guilty of suicide, since he always speaks of it as of 
a shameful and cowardly crime. 1 Strabo, xiii. 413. 
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be manumitted by his heirs, whenever they seem worthy of 
liberty ; an injunction conformable to the maxims inculcated 
in his Politics, that slaves of all descriptions ought to be set 
tree, whenever they merited freedom, and are qualified for 
enjoying it. 16 concludes with a testimony of external de- 
ference at least for the religion of his country, by ordering 
that the dedications which he had vowed for the safety of 
Nicanor, should be presented at Stagira to Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva, the saviours, ἢ 

Thus lived, and thus died, in his 63rd γοῦν, Aristotle the 
Stagirite, ΠῚ enlightened humanity was often seasoned by 
pleasantry. Many strokes of genuine humour, little suspected 
by his commentators, will be found in his political writings, 
Ilis smart sayings and quick repartees were long remembered 
and admired by those who were incapable of appreciating his 
weightier merits. Some of these sayings, though apparently 
not the most memorable, are preserved in Diogenes Laertius ; 
of which the following may serve for a specimen. Being 
asked, What, of all things, soonest grows old ?—Gratitude, 
What advantage have you reaped from study ?— ‘That of 
doing through choice what others do through fear, What is 
friendship ’—One soul in two bodies. Why do we never tire 
of the company of the beautiful?—The question of a blind 
man! Such apophthegins would be unworthy of mention, had 
they not, by their perpetual recurrence in our philosopher's 
conversation, shown a mind free and unencumbered amidst 
the abstrusest studies ; and, together with the most intense 
thought, a readiness of wit, which never failed to repel 
snecrers, and to abash arrogance.' He exhibited a character as 
ἵν man, worthy of his pre-eminence asa philosopher; inhabit- 
ing courts, without meanness and without selfishness ; living 
in schools, without pride and without austerity ;? cultivating 
with ardent affection every domestic and every social virtue, 
while with indefatigable industry he reared that wonderful 


1 Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. et Diogen, 
2 Plutarch. de Virtut. Moral. p. 18, 
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edifice of science, the plan of which we are still enabled to 
delineate from his imperfect and mutilated writings. 
The extraordinary and unmerited fate of these writings, 
while it excites the curiosity, must provoke the indignation of 
every friend to science. Few of them were published in his 
life-time ; the greater part nearly perished through neglect ; 
and the remainder has been so grossly misapplied, that doubts 
have arisen whether its preservation ought to be regarded as 
a benefit. Aristotle’s manuscripts and library were bequeathed 
to Theophrastus, the most illustrious of his pupils. Theo- 
phrastus again bequeathed them to his own scholar Neleus, 
who, carrying them to Scepsis, a city of the ancient Troas, 
5 

left them to his heirs in the undistinguished mass of his pro- 
perty. The heirs of Neleus, men ignorant of literature and 
careless of books,! totally neglected the intellectual treasure 
that had most unworthily devolved to them, until they heard 
that the king of Pergamus, under whose dominion they 
lived, was employing much attention and much research in 
collecting a large library.?- With the caution incident to the 
subjects of a despot, who often have recourse to concealment 
in order to avoid robbery, they hid their books under ground ; 
and the writings of Aristotle, as well as the vast collection of 
materials from which they had been composed, thus remained 
in a subterranean mansion for many generations, a prey to 
dampness and to worms.’ At length they were released from 

' Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 6U8 and 609. Bayle gives too strong a meaning 
to ἐζιώταις ἀνθρώποις, when he calls them “gens idiots;’’ ιζιωτῆς 
nieans one who confines his attention to the private affairs of life, in op- 
position to philosophers and statesmen, (See Pol. ii, sub fin.) 

? Strabo, lib. xni. p. 608, 

> Athenteus, |. i. p. 3, says; that Neleus sold Aristotle’s books to Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus; and Bayle (article Tyrannion) endeavours with Pa- 
tricius (Discuss. Peripatet. t. i. p. 29) to reconcile this account with that 
of Strabo, by supposing that Neleus indeed sold Aristotle’s library and 
_ works to king Ptolemy. but not before he had taken the precaution of 
having the whole caretully copied, According to those writers, the books 
thus copied, and not the originals, suffered the unworthy treatment men- 
tioned in the text. This supposition seems highly improbable; for, not 


to mention the difficulty of copying, in a short time, many thousand 
volumes, it cannot be believed that Ptolemy, had he been in possession of 
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their prison, or rather raised from the grave, and sold for a 
large sum, together with the works of Theophrastus, to 
Apellicon of Athens, a lover of books rather than a scholar ;! 
through whose labour and expense the work of restoring 
Aristotle’s manuscripts, though performed in the same city in 
which they had been originally written, was very imperfectly 
executed. ‘To this, not only the ignorance of the editors,- but 
both the condition and the nature of the writings themselves, 
did not a little contribute. The most considerable part of his 
acroatic works, which are almost the whole of those now re- 
maining, consist of little better than text books, containing 
the detached heads of his discourses; and, through want of 
connexion in the matter, peculiarly liable to corruption from 
transcribers, and highly unsusceptible of conjectural emend- 
ation. ; 
What became of Aristotle’s original manuscript we are 
not informed ; but the copy made for Apellicon was, together 
with his whole library, seized by Sylla, the Roman conqueror 
of Athens, and by him transmitted to Rome.’ Aristotle's 
works excited the attention of ‘T'yrannion, a native of Amysus 
in Pontus, who had been taken prisoner by Lucullus in the 
Mithridaiic war, and insolently manumitted,? as Plutarch says, 
by Murwna, Lucullus’s lieutenant. ‘Tyrannion procured the 


the genuine works of Aristotle, would have purchased at a high price 
those counterfeits, which had no other connexion with that philosopher 
than bearing his forged name on their title-page. (Ammonius ad Cate- 
gor. sub init.) Had a correct copy of the Stagirite’s works adorned the 
library of Alexandria under the first Ptolemies, his genuine philosophy 
would have struck deeper root, and made further progress than it ever 
did, in that Egyptian capital. Vossius (de Sect. Philosoph. c. xvi. p. 
$Y) endeavours tu prove that Athenwus’s words (which are certainly in- 
correct) imply that Neleus retained Aristotle’s works when he sold al! 
the rest. ' Strabo says, ‘rather than a philosopher.” 

? Plutarch. in Sylla. 

* Plutarch speaks with the dignity becoming aman of letters, who feels 
himself superior to the prejudices of his times; “ That to give liberty by 
manumission to a man of ‘lyrannion’s education and merit, was to rob 


him of that liberty which he naturally and essentially possessed.” 
Plutarch. in Lucull. p, 504. 
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manuscript by paying court to Sylla’s librarian; and commu- 
nieated the use of it to Andronicus of Rhodes, who flourished 
as a philosopher at Rome, in the time of Cicero and Pom- 
pey; and who, having undertaken the task of arranging and 
correcting those long-injured writings, finally performed the 
duty of a skilful editor.' 


Though the works which formed the object of Andronicus’s 
labours had suffered such injuries as the utmost diligence and 
sagacity could not completely repair,’ yet in consequence of 
those labours the Peripatetic philosophy began to resume the 
lustre of which it had been deprived since the days of The- 
ophrastus ; and the later adherents to that sect, as they became 
acquainted with the real tenets of their master, far surpassed 
the fame and merit of their ignorant and obscure predecessors.® 
From the wra of Andronicus’s publication to that of the in- 
vention of printing, a succession of respectable writers on 
civil and sacred subjects (not excepting the venerable fathers 
of the Christian church) confirm, by their citations and criti- 
cisms, the authenticity of most of the treatises still bearing 
Aristotle’s name; and of more than ten thousand4 commen- 


' Plutarch. in Syll. Porphyr. in Vita Plotini. Boétins in Prommio 
libri de interpret. Strabo only says that Tyrannion, in the manner men- 
tioned in the text, got possession of the manuscript; which was copied 
for the Roman booksellers by careless transcribers, who did not even take 
the pains of comparing their copies with the original: a negligence, be 
observes, toocommon among the transcribers both in Rome and Alexandria. 

? Even after this publication, Aristotle’s followers were obliged ra 
πολλὰ εἰκότως λέγειν Cia To πληθὸος των apaptwy, “often to guess at 
his meaning, through the faultiness of his text.” Strabo, in the place 
above cited. 

3 Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 609. THe observes, “that the Peripatetic philoso- 
phers succeeding Theophrastus had, till this time, but few of their master’s 
works, and those few chiefly of the exoteric kind; so that they were 
more conversant about words than things; and instead of reasoning ac- 
curately and proforndly, were contented with displaying their skill in 
dialectic and rhetoric.’’ I have thus paraphrased the obscurity of the 
original φιλοσοῴφειν πραγματικως and θέσεις ληκοθιζειν, because Strabo, 
who had himself diligently studied Aristotle’s philosophy, (Strabo, |. xvi. p. 
797,) uses the word πραγματικως, most probably, in the same sense in 
which it occurs in Aristotle, as synonymous with ἀκριβως, kara αληθειαν ; 
and in opposition to διαλεκτίκως and τὸ διαλέγεσθαι λογικως, 

* Patricius Discuss. Peripatet. 
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tators, who have endeavoured to illustrate different parts of 
his works, there are incomparably fewer than might have 
been expected, whose vanity has courted the praise of su- 
perior discernment by rejecting any considerable portion of 
them as spurious.'! According to the most credible accounts, 
therefore, he composed above four hundred? different trea- 
tises, of which only forty-eight? have been transmitted to the 
present age. But many of' these last consist of several books, 
and the whole of his remains together still form a golden 
stream® of Greek erudition, exceeding four times the col- 
lective bulk of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


' Compare Diogenes Laertius in Vjt. Aristot., Patric. Discuss, Peripa- 
tetic., Fabricius Bibliothec. Griec., and Bruckerus Histor, Philos. artic, 
Aristot, 

2 Diogenes Laertius (in Vit. Aristot.) makes Aristotle’s volumes amount 
to four hundred; Patricius Venetus, a learned professor of Padua in the 
sixteenth century, endeavours to prove that they amounted to nearly ἢ 
double that number. (Patric. Discuss. Peripat.) ‘The laborious Fa- 
bricius employs one hundred pages of his second volume in enumerating 
and ascertaining Aristotle's remains; which still exceed four times the 
collective bulk of the Iliad and Odyssey. ‘The whole works of Aristotle, B 
therefore, must have contained a quantity of prose, equal to sixteen times ἢ 
25,058 verses; a fact the more extraordinary, since the greater part of his ἢ 
writings are merely elegant and comprehensive text ‘books, containing ἢ 
the heads of his lectures; laborious, but clear reasonings ; and often ori- ἢ 
ginal discoveries in the most diflicult branches of science. The tullowing § 
passage concerning him in the French Encyclopedie, (article Aristote- § 
lisme,) must excite a smile of something more than surprise. “ Le nom- 
bre de ses ouvrages est prodigieux; on en put voir les titres en Diogtne 
Laerce . , » encore he sommes nous pas sirs de les avoir tous; il es! 
méme probable que nous en avons perdu plusieurs,” etc, ᾿ 

* The treatises de Plantis et de Mundo are rejected by most writers. 
The former is, indeed, of little value; the latter, of the greatest; but | 
do not cite it as an authority, because it is my ambition to place my ac- 
count of his philosophy beyond the reach of cavil. 

* A very excellent table of Aristotle’s works, with a brief but accurate 
sketch of their contents, and an account of their transmission to the pre- 
sent time, will be found appended to the Life of the philosopher by Pro- & 
fessor Stahr in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography. 
ἢ εἰ σεν νω ὦ orationis wureum fundens Aristoteles. Cicero, Academ. § 
il. 3%. 
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Tis book embraces three subjects, the noblest and most 
interesting that civil science can boast: the origin of society 
and government ; the distinction of ranks in a commonwealth ; 
and a comparison of the best plans of political economy. On 
each of these topics I shall offer a few remarks, not with the 
presumption of interposing my own judgment, but with the 
hope of justifying or illustrating the decisions of my author. 
In explaining the origin of political society, Aristotle 
writes neither the satire nor the panegyric of human nature ; 
which, by writers of less wisdom than fancy, have been al- 
ternately substituted for plain history. In this, as in all other 
inquiries, his first question is, what are the phenomena? His 
second, what is the analogy of nature? Building on these 
foundations, he concludes that both society and government 
are as congenial to the nature of man, as it is natural for a 
plant to fix its roots in the earth, to extend its branches, and 
to scatter its seeds, Neither the cunning, cowardly princi- 
ples asserted by Hobbes and Mandeville, nor the benevolent 
moral affections espoused by Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, ac- 
cording to our author’s notions, ought to be involved in the 
solution of the present question: since the first political so- 
vieties are as independent of human intelligence, and there- 
tore of moral determination, as the instinctive actions of plants 
ind insects, tending to the preservation of their respective 
sinds, are independent of any intelligence of their own; even 


when they move and operate conformably to the laws of the 
nost consummate wisdom. 
Government, then, is coeval with society, and socicty with 
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men. Both are the works of nature; and therefore, in ex- 
plaining their origin, there cannot be the smallest ground for 
the fanciful supposition of engagements and contracts, inde- 
pendently of which the great modern antagonist of Aristotle 
declares, in the following words, that no government can be 
lawful or binding: “The original compact, which begins and 
actually constitutes any political society, is nothing but the 
consent of any number of freemen capable of a majority, to 
unite and to incorporate into such a society. And this is that, 
and that only, which could give bev‘aning to any lawful go- 
vernment in the world.”! From this maxim, which is per- 
petually inculcated in Locke’s two treatises on government, is 
fairly deducible the inalienable right of mankind to be δες: 
governed; that is, to be their own legislators, and their own 
directors ; or, if they find it inconvenient to assume the ad- 
ministration of affairs in their own persons, to appoint repre- 
sentatives who may exercise a delegated sovereignty, essen- 
tially and inalienably inherent in the people at large. Thence 
results the new inalienable right of all mankind to be fairly 
represented, a right with which each individual was invested 
from the commencement of the world, but of which, until very 
recently, no one knew the name, or had the least notion of the 
thing.’ From this right to fair representation, there follows, 
hy necessary consequence, the right of universal suffrage, 
universal eligibility, and the universal and just preponderancy 
of majorities in all cases whatever. 

Such is the boasted and specious theory begun in the works — 
of our Locke and our Molyneux,? continued in those of our ἢ 


' Locke’s Works, vol. ii. p. 185, edit. of 1714. 

* According to the system of Locke and his followers, representatives ἢ 
are appointed by the people to exercise, in their stead, political functions ἢ 
which the people have a right to exercise in their own persons. ‘They & 
are elected by the people, they derive their whole power from the peo- 
ple; and to the people, their constituents, they always are responsible. 
Of this doctrine, Mr, Locke is the first or principal author. But the & 
term representatives, in the usual and legal acceptation of the word in ἢ 
the English constitution, meant, and still means, persons in virtue οἱ 
their election exercising political functions, which the people had not ἃ 
right to exercise in their own persons, and so little responsible to their 
electors, that they are not even bound to follow their instructions. That 
the ancients were not unacquainted with representation in the usual and & 
only practical sense. of the word, will be shown hereafter. 4 

3 See his Case of Ireland, reprinted by Almon, p. 113, and again, p. 
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Price' and our Priestley,? and carried to the utmost extrava- 
gance in those of (I wish not to say our) Rousseau,’ Paine,‘ 
and the innumerable pamphleteers whose writings occasioned 
or accompanied the American and French revolutions. 

Such works, co-operating with the peculiar circumstances 
of the times, have produced, and are still producing, the most 
extraordinary effects ; by arming the passions of the multitude 
with a false principle, fortifving them by specious arguments, 
and thereby stirring into action those discordant elements 
which naturally lurk in the bosom of every community. It is 
not consistent with my design, in defending the tenets of my 
author, to answer his political adversaries with declamation 
and obloquy,—(a rash and dangerous attempt! since the voice 
of the multitude will always be the loudest and the strong- 
est,)—but* merely to examine whether the fundamental maxim 
of their great master, Locke, be itself founded in truth. To 
prove that government is merely a matter of consent, he as- 
sumes for a reality a wild fiction of the fancy; what he calls 
a state of nature, which he defines to be “men living to- 
gether according to reason, without a common superior on 
earth with authority to judge between them.”® But he him- 
self seems aware that this supposed natural state of man is a 
state in which man never yet was found; and in which, if by 
violence thrust into it, he could not remain for a single day. 
Locke, I say, saw the difficulty, which, instead of meeting, he. 
only endeavours to elude. .‘ Where are there,” he asks, “ or 
ever were there, any men in such a state of nature?”® He 
answers, “that since all princes and rulers of independent 
sovernments, all through the world, are in the state of nature, 
it-is plain the world never was, and never will be, without 
numbers of men in that state.”? But this, 1 affirm, is not to 
answer the proposed question; for princes and rulers of inde- 
pendent states do not live together, nor associate and “ herd,” 
is he himself expresses it, in the same society. If they did so, | 
they could not subsist without government: for government and 


169, “1 have no other notion of slavery, but being bound by a law to 


» Which I do not consent.” 


' Observations on Civil Liberty, etc. 

? Essay on the First Principles of Government. 

* Du Contrat Social, ou Principes du Droit Politique. 
* Rights of Man, ete. 


* Locke’s Works, vol. ii. p. ci ® Ibid. p. 162. ’ Ibid. 
2 
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society are things absolutely inseparable; they commence to- 
gether; they grow up together; they are both of them equally 
natural; and so indissolubly united, that the destruction of 
the one is necessarily accompanied by the destruction of the 
other. ‘This is the true sense of Aristotle, as understood and 
expressed by an illustrious defender of just government and 
genuine liberty. ‘ As we use and exercise our bodily mem- 
bers, befure we understand the ends and purposes of this ex- 
ercise, so it is by nature herself that we are united and 
associated into political society.” ! 

Locke, who so severely, and, as I have endeavoured to 
prove, so unjustly arraigns what is called Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, appears to have equally mistaken his Politics. Had 
he understood? the invaluable work to which he refers in 
terms of commendation, this idol of modern philosophers, and 
especially of modern politicians, would not probably (since 
le was a man of great worth as well as of great wisdom) 
have produced a theory of government totally impossible in 
practice; a theory admirably fitted, indeed, for producing 
revolutions and sedition, but according to which, as is evinced 
by all history, no political fabric ever yet was reared ; or if it 
were to be reared, could ever possibly be preserved.? ‘The 
neglect or misapprehension of some of the most important 
parts of Aristotle’s writings is indeed most deeply to be la- 
mented. Of the many thousand authors who have copied or 
commented on his Logic, the far greater number omit his in- 
teresting chapters on language; deeming the consideration of 

' Quemadmodum igitur membris utimur, priusquam didicimus cujus 
ea utilitatis causa habeamus; sic inter nos nostra ad civilem communi- 
tatem conjuncti et consociati sumus. De Fin. Bon. et Mal. lib. iii. ec, 20. 
Conf. de Officiis, lib. i. c. 16, et seq. Cicero does not say “ communita- 
tem”’ simply, but ‘‘civilem communitatem,” which agrees with Aris- 
totle’s definition of man, ζῶον πολιτικόν, not merely a herding, but a 
political animal. See the same doctrine in Polybius, lib. vi. c. 4, vol. ii. 
p- 460, edit. Sweigh. 

3. Among Locke’s private letters, there is one to Mr. King, who had 
asked him for a plin of reading on morality and polities, “Ὁ proceed 
orderly in this,’? Mr. Locke observes, ‘* the foundation should be laid in 
inquiring into the ground and nature of civil society, and how it is formed 
into different models of government, and what are the several species of 
it. Aristotle is allowed a master in this science, and few enter into this 
consideration of government without reading his Politics.”?’ How honour- 
able a testimony ! 

> Aristot. Polit. passim. See especially book iv. ch, 1, p. 126. 
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words below the dignity of philosophers. His profuund ob- 
servations concerning the nature and constitution of a family 
have been equally overlooked by his pretended followers in 
politics. Yet as his analysis of lariguage has been proved to 
be the sole foundation of logic, so his analysis of a family, and 
his explanation of the causes through which its elements na- 
turally and regularly combine, can ‘alone enable us clearly to 
discern the analogous principles—(principles continually in- 
sisted on by himself)—which have raised and upheld the 
great edifice of civil society ; which is not a mass, but a sys- 
tem, and which, like every system, implies a distinction of 
parts ; with many moral as well as physical differences, rela- 
tive and reciprocal; the powers and perfections of one part 
supplying the incapacities and defects of another. To form 
a commonwealth from elements of equal value, or of equal dig- 
nity, is an attempt not less absurd than that of composing a 
piece of music from one and the same note. 

A difficult question follows, how far social inequality, whe- 
ther civil or domestic, may be allowed to extend? It is with 
a trembling hand that I touch the delicate subject of slavery ; 
an undertaking to which nothing could encourage me, but the 
utmost confidence in the humanity, as well as in the judg- 
ment, of my author. First of all, Aristotle expressly con- 
demns the cruel practice, prevalent in his own days, of en- 
slaving prisoners of war ;! secondly, he declares, in the most 
explicit terms, all slaves fairly entitled to freedom, whenever 
it clearly appears that they are fitly qualified for enjoying it. 
But the benefits conferred on men, he observes, must in all 
cases be limited by their capacities for receiving them; and 
these capacities are themselves limited by the exigencies and 
necessities of our present imperfect condition. The helpless- 
ness of infancy and childhood, the infirmities of old age, and 


' Locke says on this subject, ‘‘ There is another sort of servants, which 
by a peculiar name we call slaves, who, being captives taken in a just 
war, are by the rights of nature subjected to the absolute dominion and 
arbitrary power of their masters. ‘These men, having, as I say, forfeited 
their lives, and with it their‘liberties, and lost their estates, and being in 
a state of slavery, not capable of any Property, cannot in that state be 
considered as any part of civil society.” Locke’s Works, vol. ii, p. 18], 
We should imagine that the /iberal Locke and the s/arish Aristotle had 
Sa eet their ages and countries as well as their maxims and prin- 
cipies. 
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the urgencies attending mankind in every stage of their exist- 
ence on earth, render it indispensably necessary that a great 
proportion of the species should be habitually employed in 
mere mechanical labour, in the strenuous exertions of pro- 
ductive industry, and the petty tasks of domestic drudgery. 
Nature, therefore, in whose plan and intention the system of 
society precedes and takes place of the parts of which it is 
composed, has variously organized and moulded the human 
character as well as the human frame, without setting other 
bounds to this variety, than are imposed by the good of the 
whole system, of which individuals are not independent units, 
but constituent elements. According to this plan or inten- 
tion, the Stagirite maintains, that there is room for the widest 
of all discriminations, and the lowest of all occupations, do- 
mestic servitude, a species of labour not employed in produc- 
tion, but totally consumed in use; because solely, but, not 
unprofitably, spent in promoting the ease and accommodation 
of life. In the relation of master and servant, the good of 
the master may indeed be the primary object; but the benefit 
of the servant or slave is also a necessary result, since he only 
is naturally and justly a slave, whose powers are competent 
to mere bodily labour; who is capable of listening to reason, 
but incapable of exercising that sovereign faculty ; and whose 
weakness and short-sightedness are so great, that it is safer 
for him to be guided or governed through life by the pru- 
dence of another. But, let it always be remembered, that 
‘one class of men ought to have the qualifications requisite 
for masters, before another can either fitly or usefully be em- 
ployed as slaves.” Government, then, not only civil but do- 
mestic, is a most serious duty, a most sacred trust; a trust, 
the very nature of which is totally incompatible with the 
supposed inalienable rights of all men to be self-governed.! 


1 Politics would not be a science, unless it contained truths, absolute, 
universal, and unalterable. One of these is that in the text; because it 
essentially springs from the nature of society and of man, Another uni- 
versal political truth is, that the good of the governed is the main end 
aud aim of every good government. From these two premisses, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the main object of political society never can be 
effected on Mr, Locke’s principles. But the good of the community 
(without supposing all sovereign power derived from the people at large, 
and of which each individual is entitled to participate) may, under many 
given circumstances, be highly promoted by giving to the people at large 
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Those rights, and those only, are inalienable, which it is im- 
possible for one person to exercise for another: and to main- 
tain those to be natural and inalienable rights, which the 
persons supposed to be invested with them can never possibly 
exercise, consistently either with their own safety, or with 
the good of the community, is to confound all notions of 
things, and to invert the whole order of nature ;' of which it 
is the primary and unalterable law, that forecast should direct 
improvidence, reason control passion, and wisdom command 
folly. I now proceed to examine Aristotle’s reflections on 
political economy, which are not less adverse than his long 
misunderstood and often mistated vindication of slavery itself, 
both to the theories formerly prevalent, and to others which 
have begun recently to prevail among the civilized nations of 
modern Icurope. 

The northern conquerors who invaded and desolated the 
Roman empire, disdained to produce by slow industry, what 
they gloried in ravishing by sudden violence. War was their 
delight and their trade. They subsisted by rapine ; and 
therefore cared not how far they were excelled by others in 
peaceful and productive arts, while gold, and all that it could 
purchase, might be conquered by iron. But the spoils of ra- 
pacity having supplied them with the instruments of luxury, 


a control in the government. This control in all large communities can 
only be conveniently exercised, either by particular magistrates, or by 
representative assemblies. Things, therefore, that have not any necessary 
connexion with the origin of government, (so far from being its on/y just 
principle,) may be found admirable expedients for carrying it on. It will 
be shown hereafter, that assemblies elected by the people to provide for 
their interests, and thence called their representatives, are not so new in 
the world as is commonly imagined. In some republics we shell see a 
double row of delegates, representatives of representatives; in others, we . 
shall find representation and taxation regarded as correlatives; and even 
in some democracies, we shall meet with persons elected by the people, 
and representing them in the most useful sense of the word, “that of 
‘icting for the people at large, as the people at large, if the majority of 
them was wise:and good, would act for themselves.”’ 
' Stat ratio contra, et secretam garrit in aurem, 

Ne liceat faccre id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. 

Publica lex hominum, naturaque continet hoc fas, 

Ut tencat vetitos inscitia debilis actus. Persius, Satir. v. 96. 


"A etvoy ὃν ὑπὸ θείου καὶ φρονίμου ἄρχεσθαι, μάλιστα piv ὀικεῖον 
μ oe μ PX μ μ 


ἔχοντος ἐν ἑαυτῷ, εἰ δὲ μὴ, ἔξωθεν ἐφεστῶτος, Plato in Repub. ix. p. 
590, Ὁ. 
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they began to relish the pleasures of repose ; and instead of 
courting new dangers abroad, to imitate at home those objects 
and conveniences which, though they had not the genius to 
invent, they gradually acquired the taste to approve, the vanity 
to display, and the desire to accumulate, Manufactures then 
were established: navigation was exercised for the purpose 
not only of war, but of traffic: an extensive commerce was in- 
troduced; and colonies were planted. ‘The avowed purpose 
of all those operations was to augment in each country the 
quantity of gold and silver; since, with those precious metals, 
all other coveted objects might usually be procured, The 
business of each individual merchant is to get money; and 
commercial nations, it was thought, could not reasonably have 
any other end in view. ‘This false principle was regarded as 
the basis of all sound political arithmetic ; and the most con- 
clusive reasoning of Aristotle, in the book now before us, 
would not perhaps have sutliced to prove, that national wealth 
_peonsisted not in gold and silver, had not the ruined state of 
’ Spain confirmed experimentally the same important truth. 
zAu-For many years back, political writers have acknowledged, 
ts wwith our author, that the real wealth of nations consists in the 
productive powers of their land and labour.” They acknow- 
ledge also, with him, that the precious metals, in contradis- 
tinction to other useful commodities, have only the peculiar 
advantage of serving as the fittest instruments of exchange, 
and the most accurate measures of value ; but that the quantity 
of number in which they ought to be desired or accumulated 
is, like the quantity and number of all other measures or in- 
struments, naturally limited and fixed by the ends and oper- 
ations which they are employed to answer or effect.' Yet, 
while they reason thus justly respecting gold and silver, the 
same writers have not sufficient enlargement of mind to ge- 
neralize their assertion, and to perceive with our author that 
property itself is as much an instrument as money, though 


' It is worthy of remark, that Locke is one of the most strenuous as- | 
serters of the now exploded doctrine concerning money, which he con- 
siders ‘‘as the most solid and substantial kind of wealth, regarding the 
multiplication of the precious metals as the great object of political 
econoiny.’’ See the passage quoted and refuted in Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, vol. il. p. 110, 8vo edit. It is time that, with regard to subjects 
still more important, men should return from the school of Locke to that 
of Aristotle, 
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serving for a far more complicated purpose ; and therefore, if 
it be collected in greater quantities than that purpose requires, 
the surplus will be at best useless, most commonly pernicious ; 
will inflame desire, foment luxury, provoke rapacity, and pro- 
duce that long train of disorders, which made our philosopher 
declare, “that the inhabitants of the Fortunate Isles, unless 
their virtue kept pace with their external prosperity, must 
inevitably become the most miserable of all mankind.”! In 
the fashionable systems of modern politicians, national wealth 
is considered As synonymous with national prosperity. To the 
increase of productive industry and the augmentation of pub- 
lic revenue, both health, education, and morals are sacrificed 
without apology and without remorse ; since that trade is uni- 
versally held to be the best, which produces most money with 
the least labour. But according to Aristotle, it_is not the 


quantity or the value of the work produced, that ough 
form the main object of th re, but the effect 
which the producing of that work naturally creates on the 


mind and body of the workmen. In the praises of agricul- 
ture anda country life, our author’s sentiments and expres- 
sions have been faithfully and generally copied by the most 
judicious writers of antiquity; many of whom mark with as 
much reprobation as Aristotle himself, that species of traffic | 
which is cultivated, not for accommodation but for gain; since 
such a traffic, universally diffused among a people, has a tend- 
ency to pervert their feelings, and to confound their princi- 
ples; to make them value as ends, things only useful as 
means ; and to debase and corrupt every part of their charac- 
ter; because wherever wealth is the primary object of pursuit, 
luxury will naturally afford the principal source of enjoyment. 
In agriculture and pasturage, the energy of nature co-operates 
with the industry of man. They are, of all occupations, the 
most beneficial and most necessary, as well as the most agree- 
able and most salutary ; conducing, with peculiar efficacy, to 
the firmest and happiest temperament of the mind and body : 

and the property acquired by them is intrinsically more valu- 
able, because essentially more useful, than any other property 
whatever. Our author likewise maintains, that those natural 
and primeval pursuits are of all the least likely to engender 
sloth, intemperance, avarice, and their concomitant vices; and 

' Polit. book vii. ch. 15. 
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that nations of husbandmen, in particular, afford materials 
susceptible of the’best political form, and the least disposed 
to disturb, by sedition, any moderately good government un- 
der which it is their lot to live. In consideration of so many 


advantages attending it, he concludes that rural labour ought 
to voured branch of national industry ;—-an opi- 


nion which nothing but the intrepidity of ignorance, fortified 
by false system, could venture to contradict. Yet, how far 
other methods of accumulating stock, beside those proposed 
by our author, ought to-be-admitted and encouraged, or dis- 
couraged and rejected, must-depend—on_circumstances- and 
events, the force of which the philosopher’s-experience could 
not supply him with the means exactly to appreciate. From 
the artifices and shifts which he explains,—(and he is the 
only writer that explains them,)—as practised by the repub- 
lics and princes of his own and preceding times, for the 
purpose of raising money, it was impossible for him to conjec- 
ture that, in a future age of the world, monarchical govern- 
ment should attain such stability as would render the public 
revenues a safe mortgage to creditors; that the immense 
debts contracted through the facility of borrowing, would 
have a direct tendency, by interesting a great number of 


powerful individuals in the permanence “of constituted author- 


ities, to augment that facility itself, and thereby still further 
to accumulate the national debt; for discharging the interest 
of which, heavy taxes must necessarily, but not altogether 
unprofitably, be levied, since they would in some measure re- 
pay, in public security, the burdens which they impose on 
personal labour, or rather the sums which they withdraw from 
private property. But taxes to a great amount cannot possi- 
bly be raised, except in countries flourishing-in such resources 
as "agriculture ‘and pasturage alone were never yet able to 
afford ; resources, which can only be acquired by war—and 
rapine on the one-hand, or obtained on the other, by the 
powers_of national industry, assisted | 


part, to perform ; while the diligence of all is perpetually 
stimulated by the bait of gain, supplied from the exhaustless 
fund of an enlightened commercial spirit, as extensive as the 
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world, and as enterprising as those renowned adventurers 
who discovered and explored its remotest regions, It is in 


— 


may derive armics chiefly from agriculture, but must princi- 
pally depend for supplies on manufactures and commerce. 
The option of their own or a better system is now no longer 
in their power: the question of expediency has ceased: they 
must obey necessity.' 

This seems to me the only firm ground of defence for what 
is called the commercial system of economy ; a system which 
has often been defended by very inclusive arguments. ‘ Pub- 
lic wealth and prosperity,” Mr. Hume observes, “is the end 
of all our wishes;”_and this wealth or prosperity, both he and 
his follower, Ir. Smith, maintain, is-only to be promoted by 
encouraging, with equal impartiality, all kinds of lawful in- 
dustry; for though food be the great want of mankind, yet 
one man_may produce as much food as will maintain many.’ 


| ταὶ ὍΣ ὦ ris referable to that which e 
modern nations pursue, Nations, circumstanced as they are, 


' {It is not difficult to explain why the doctrines of speculative poli- 
ticians, respecting the wealth and economy of nations, should also differ 
«9 materially from the theory proposed by our author. Among the Gothic 
nations who subdued the Roman empire, every thing most valuable and 
most interesting is connected with the improvement of arts, and conse- 
quent extension of commerce; which were the only engines that could 
counteract without violence their peculiar and unnatural arrangements 
with regard to landed property. Previous to the refinement and luxury 
introduced by commerce and the arts, the great landholders, who had 
engrossed whole provinces, dissipated the superfluous produce of their 
crounds in maintaining idle servants and worthless dependents, ever ready 
to gratify the wildest and wickedest of their passions, to abet their inso- 
lence, to uphold their haughtiness, to encourage and second their violence 
and rapacity; and the governments of Europe, ignorantly termed aris- 
tocracies, formed the worst species of oligarchy ; an oligarchy consisting, 
not in the collective authority of the whole body of landholders, but in 
the prerogatives and powers of each individual lord over his respective 
vassals and retainers. In such a condition of society the expensive 
allurements of luxury, produced by what Aristotle condemns as over- 


= refinement in arts and manufactures, had the most direct tendency to 


remedy evils greater than themselves, to undermine the exorbitant power 


of the few, and to bestow consideration on the many. This particular 


ease has been, by a very usual fallacy in reasoning, converted into a 
- general political axiom. 


* Hume’s Essays, vol. i., "" Refinement of Arts;”’ and Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, passim. 
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But this assertion is not true in the acceptation in which it 
must be taken, in order to recommend the commercial system 
above the agricultural. In agriculture, as we above observed, 
nature operates in concert with man ; and though one family 
co-operating with nature, may, in a given piece of ground, 
produce as much food as will serve six, yet six families la- 
bouring the same ground, will not reap a proportional in- 
crease ; and twenty families labouring the same ground, may 
find it barely sufficient to supply their own nourishment. 
The more that the land is laboured, it will be the more pro- 
ductive; and the more fitly and fairly it is divided,! (other 
circumstances remaining the same,) it will be the more la- 
boured; and the same country or island will thus maintain 
the greater proportion of inhabitants employed in that kind 
of work, which, according to Aristotle, is the most favourable 
to health, morals, good government, the development of intel- 
lectual as well as corporeal powers, and the attainment of that 
measure of happiness which the general mass of mankind can 
ever in this world hope to reach. 


' Does our author, therefore, propose an Agrarian law? No; he knew 
better. ‘The second book of his Politics is, of all works ever written, the 
best adapted to prove to levellers themselves, that the measures from 
which they expect so much gvod, if carried into execution, would infalli- 
bly terminate in their own ruin and that of-the community, 
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IntropucTory. — Aristotle, in conformity with his usual 
custom, Commences the first Book of his treatise with a prac- 
tical inquiry into the parts or elements of which the state 
is composed ; and having laid down a brief outline of the 
first principles of man’s “social nature, and of domestic life 
in its various relations, he shows how these relations na- 
turally combine into that form of social existence which is 
called a state. But before entering theoretically into the 
nature of the best state, he gives, in Book IL. a brief account 
of, and criticism upon, the various forms of government which 
have been devised by philsosophers and politicians. In Book 
III. he proceeds to discuss in detail the state, the citizen, and, 
the government, with its various forms, and their respective 
perversions and corruptions. In Book IV. he gives a brief 
outline of his “ Polity,” or perfect republic, (πολιτεία,) with 
an enumeration of the magistrates necessary for carrying it 
out: while Book V. enters philosophically into the causes 
which tend to overthrow it. In Book VI. he returns to the 
subject of democracy and oligarchy ; while in the two con- 
cluding books of his treatise— (which has evidently come 
down to us in a mutilated condition)—he enters into an ela- 
borate discussion of the best regulations of government in 
his ideal polity, descending to the comparatively minute par- 
ticulars of the sites necessary for towns and houses, and the 
laws requisite for regulating matrimony and the education of 
the young, with a special view to the interests of the com- 
munity. In Book VIII. he commences his inquiry into the 
education of the young, which breaks off most abruptly just at 
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the point where we should most earnestly have desired to see 
our author’s-opinions fully and fairly worked out, in the de- 


velopment and practical application of those principles which 
he has so carefully laid down. 


BOOK I. 


Inrropuctory.—TueE first book divides itself into three 
parts. (1.) Chap. i. and ii., concerning the family (οἶκος) ἀπά Ὁ 
village (κώμῃ), as integral parts of the state (πόλις). (2.) ἢ 
Chap. iiii—vii, and xii. xiii, concerning the three domestic 
relations, the herile, conjugal, and paternal. (3.) Chap. viii. 
—xi., concerning the getting of money (ἡ χρηματιστική)). 


Crap. 1.—All. society aims at some good end; therefore its 
best and highest form will aim at the best end. 
Monarehical and republican governments do not differ in 
number alone, but also in kind. 
To ascertain the nature of a state, we must first con- 
template it in its component parts. ᾿ 


Cuar. 1.—The first of domestic relations is the conjugal: 
this is both natural and necessary ; the male being by nature 
formed and fitted to rule, the female to obey. 

The second relation is the herile: the slave formed by 
nature to obey. 

Yet the wife and the slave differ, (except among barba- 
rians). 

From the former of these relations springs the paternal tie : 

And the combination of these three ties forms the family 
(οἶκος). 

The gradual development of the family described, and 
the consequent formation of the village (κώμη), which is 
defined. 

The antiquity of monarchical rule deduced from the fact 
that families were originally under one head. 

The formation of the state (πόλις); and its definition ; 
its test, αὐτάρκεια, (i, 6. its power to supply its own wants). 

The facts adduced here prove man to be a social creature, 
(πολιτικόν ζῶον,) and the founder of political life to be the 
vreatest of benefactors to the human race. 


_. Cuar, u1.—In domestic rule, (oixovouéa,) the three relations of 
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the head as master, husband, and father, give the three 
kinds of government which it embraces. 
These three relations further considered. 


The art of getting money (ἡ χρηματιστική) comes partly 
under οἰκονομία. 


Crap. 1v.—Possessions (κτήματα) are parts of a house; and 
hence ἡ κτητική is part of the economic art. 

Possessions are either animate (ἄψυχα) or inanimate, 
(ἔμψυχα,) and relate either to πόιησις or to πρᾶξις. 

A slave (ζοῦλος) is a living instrument for practical pur- 
poses, (ἔμψυχον ὄργανον τῶν πρὺς τὴν πρᾶξιν.) and heis a 
part of his master, though separable (χωριστόν). 

The description of the characteristics of a good slave, 


Cuap. vy.—Some are slaves by nature and birth, (φύσει,) as 
others are free and born to rule. 

This point established by sundry analogies, from the soul 
with regard to the body, from the male with regard to the 
female, ete., and from inanimate things. 

We infer, then, that subjection is a law of nature; and as 
some men are born wholly inferior to others in mental and 
moral endowments, it is clear that it is not only expedient 
but just that they should be slaves. 

Mental power and energy is the test of free birth; mere 
bodily efliciency marks the slave, whose whole excellence 
(ἀρετὴ) lies in mere bodily activity. 


Cap. v1.—There is also a second kind of slavery, which is 
not natural, but by compact and agreement, (vouy,) as for 
example, where prisoners taken in war are reduced to the 

rank of slaves, 

Some persons think this slavery just, others unjust. 

Aristotle attempts to reconcile the conflicting opinions by 
laying down, that while such slavery is abstractedly unjust, 
still to a certain extent it is defensible, because sanctioned 
by the common law of nations. 

But it must be always unjust, when the war from which 
it results is unjust, or when persons of noble birth are 
enslaved. 

Slaves and their masters can have an identity of interest, 
if they are such φύσει ; but nothing of the kind .can exist 
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between the conqueror and his captive, because that relation 
does not exist between them φύσει. 
Cuap. vi.—Despotic and civil (πολιτική) rule differ; the 
former is-over slaves, the latter over freemen. 
The ruler of a household has monarchical or despotic 
power. 
The test of political government is the alternation of: 
power and oflice between the rulers and the ruled. 
The science of ruling a household, so far as it relates to 
\ slaves, is of an inferior character. 


Cup. virt.—Domestic rule is over, (1.) Persons; as wife, 
children, and slaves. (2.) Possessions, 

Having already explained the herile relation, Aristotle 
postpones (to chap. xii.) the further discussion of the domes- 
tic rule over persons, and confines himself to that over pos- 
SESSIONS, 


Money-getting (ἡ χρηματιστικῇ) differs from the economic 


ἘΠ-5Ξ3 ’ . ee ai 
art, in that the work of the former is to provide, of the latter 
to use what has been already procured, gh i 


Ἢ χρηματιστική is divided into natural and artificial. 
Its natural form divided ‘ secundum vite, genera, et 
modos.” 
(1.) The pastoral life. (2.) Thechase. (3.) Agriculture. 
[The art of war (ἡ πολεμική) comes partially under the 
second of these heads; for it is just to hunt by war men 
, who are borin tobe slaves. | 
True wealth £onsists, not_in money, but in the produc- 


τ Cuar. 1x.—The artificial form of ἡ χρηματιστική considered.. 

Every possession has two possible uses: the one proper,. 
the other improper, as a shoe may be used either to cover 
the feet or for exchange. STR Sida 

In the family all things were held in common; but as 
families and villages increased into states, a system of ex- 
change grew up of necessity ; and money was devised a3 
the standard and common measure of this exchange. 

The artificial form of ἡ χρηματιστική and the economic 
art differ in the fact that the former has no limit in its work 
of collecting money, whereas the latter is limited by the 
wants and necessities of man. 


CHAP. X.—XIII. | ANALYSIS, xlix 


παρ, x.—The mone 


-vetting ar ubservient to the eco- 
nor 


notstrictly a part of it. 
But it is only-in its natural form that this is true; for 
Its artificial form (which is called ἡ καπηλική, traffic) dces 
not directly contribute t to the ends of nature; and besides, 
In its furthest development, usury, peer Be it is to be 
abominated, as being entirely unnatural (παρὰ φύσιν). 
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CHAP. XL—}) χρηματιστικὴ practically divided into 
(1.) Natural, embracing (a.) agriculture and ((.) cattle, 
(2.) μεταβλητική or mereatorial, embracing three kinds, 
a, ἐμπορία, commerce, 
(3. τοκισμός, usury. 
y. μισθαρνία, hiring, or contracting. 
Resides dese two divisions, there is a third or mixed 
kind, which is concerned with mining (ἡ μεταλλευτική). 
Division of labours into servile and noble. 
‘The advantage of a practical knowledge of these matters 
shown by the example of the philosopher Thales. 


μαῶραονε ἥσξι 


παρ. x11.—Aristotle here goes back to consider the conjugal 
and paternal relations. 


In the former relation, the husband exercises political 
rule. 


In the latter, the father exercises a despotic rule. 


Where political rule prevails, the ruler for the time being 
is invested with external signs of dignity. 
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(ΒΑΡ, xu1.—The master of a house should first regard the 
persons over whom he rules, next, the possessions. 
He should strive to make each person perform his own 
ἔργον virtuously. 


How a wife, achild, and a slave differ i in their respective — 
virtues (ἀρεταί). 


Slaves must be forced by punishments to perform their 
work voluntarily; but wives and children must be vir- 
tuously trained. 


Hence the necessity of ἃ system of education for the 
women and children in every republic. 


~ 
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BOOK II. 


(Intropuctory.) This book is divided into two parts; 
(1.) chap, i.—viii., in which Aristotle discusses.the ideal po- 
lities of Plato and of others, and (2.) chap. ix.—xii., in which 
he treats of the existing constitutions of Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthage. | 


Cuap, 1.—In order to exhibit the best form of a state, we 
must examine the best existing states, and also the purely 
ideal state (ἡ μάλιστα κατ᾽ εὐχήν). 

It is necessary that there should be in every state (].} 8 
community of all things, or (2.) of some things only, or 
(3.) of nothing, 

The last of these three alternatives is contradicted by the 
very idea of a state, as being a community, and sharing 
therefore in site, ete. 

Ought then some things, or ought every thing, to be in 
common in a good state ¢ 

In Plato’s Republic all things are in common among the 
citizens, even their children and wives. Should this be so 
or not? 


Cuar. u.—Plato’s Republic discussed. 
The opinion of Socrates and Plato as to the community 
of wives and children refuted. 


excludes such a unity as Plato imagines; and (2,).a state " 
is overthrown by too complete a unity (προϊοῦσα καὶ γιγνο- 
μένη μία μᾶλλον οὔδε πόλις ἔσται). 

A state 15. composed of persons. differing in species (ἐξ 
εἴδει διαφερόντων) ; and it is the just balance (τὸ ἴσον ro 
ἀντιπεπονθός) of the various. clements. which compose a 
state that preserves it. 

Moreover a state must be self-dependent (ἀντάρκης). Βυϊ 
all αὐτάρκεια Would. be destroyed by this Platonic unity. 

Crap. 01.—But granting that this-unity.tends, to. preserve, 
and not. to. destroy.a state; it does. not. follow that unity 
would be realized, though the citizens should call their pro- 
perty.-common (ἐὰν πάντες ἅμα λέγωσι τὸ ἐμὸν Kal τὸ μὴ 
ἐμόν). 
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; For the word “all” (πάντες) is used in two senses; Ist, 
collectively, 2nd, distributively. 


And as every thing, (as wives, children, ete.,) would be- 
long to all the citizens collectively alone, and not distri- 
butively, they would not be cared for, since what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s (ἥκιστα yap ἐπιμελείας τυγχάνει 
τὸ πλέιστων κοινόν). 

Such a state of things, instead of binding families to- 


gether, would do away with family affections, and so weaken 
the state. 
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Cuapr. 1v.—It would also give rise to incests and murders, 
which would be inexpiable. 


Certain other difficulties and inconsistencies noticed in 
the Republic of Plato. 

How farthe community of wives should be extended. 

Evils arising from the interchange of children, and from 
the fact that nature will defeat the end proposed by So- 
crates, by the likeness of the children to individual citizens. 


(ΠΑΡ, v.—As to community of property, instead of bringing 
about unity, it will be the parent of discord. 

It will also cause neglect, for what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s. 

It will deprive individuals of the pleasure derived from 
that which is τὸ ἴδιον καὶ τὸ ἀγαπητόν. 

It will cut off opportunities of practising the virtues of 
temperance and liberality. 

This too great unity, then, will destroy the very essence 
of a state, as harmony would be destroyed if all sounds 
were reduced to a single note. 

A state then is not a mere individual, but a body com- 
posed of dissimilar parts, (πλῆθος ἐξ ἀνομοίων.) and its 
unity is to be drawn “ex dissimilium hominum consensu.” 

The perpetuity of the magistrates in office, which flows 
as a consequence from the myth in Plato concerning the 
three classes of citizens, in whose natures gold, silver, and 
brass are blended, will be a further cause of strife. 

It is also absurd to attempt to make the whole state 


-happy, while its component parts are deprived of thei 
proper happiness. | 


ΠΑΡ, v1.—Plato’s book of Laws discussed. 
e 2 
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It omits all mention of many important points; such as 
the discipline of the citizens. 

It divides the citizens into two classes or castes, but says 
nothing of the lower class bearing arms. 

It says nothing of the education of. the lower class. 

It confines itself to /aws, and says little about govern- 
ment, 

Some discrepancies noticed between the “ Laws” of Plato 
and his ‘* Republic.” 

-General character of the Socratic dialogues. 

Absurdity of framing polities which cannot be realized ; 
and of using vague terms ; 

And of enforcing equality of property. 

It is better to regulate the population. Pheidon the Cor- 
inthian. Plato. . 

Plato’s state tends to a perfect community of goods, but 
does not approach the true standard of excellence. 

Great merits of the Spartan constitution; it blends to- 
gether a variety of forms. 

The monarchical form has not justice done to it in the 
Republic of Plato. 

Prevalerice of the oligarchie principle in the election of 
senate. 


Cuar. vir.—The ideal state of Phaleas ; based on equality of 
property, as a guarantee against discord. 
We object, first, that he limits the property, but not the ἢ 
number of the citizens ; 
And further, that an equality of property does not suffice 
to suppress discords ; i 
Because, if men do not contend about goods, they will 
for honour. 
Other points are left undefined by Phaleas, as to military 
affairs and external policy. 


Cuar. vi.—The ideal state of Hippodamus consisted of § 
10,000 citizens, divided into three classes, artizans, hus- 
bandmen, and soldiery, 

The land of the state to be divided into three parts, sa- 
cred, common, and private. 

Three kinds of law-suits to be admitted, with one su- 
preme tribunal of appeal; and the amount of punishment | 
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to be settled by the sentence of the judges written ona 
‘ tablet. 

Honours and rewards to be given to those who have 
done good service to the state, and their children to be 
reared at the public expense. 


The magistrates to be elected by the three classes of the 
people. 

Objections of Aristotle against the system of Phaleas. 

(1.) He has done wrong in giving full rights of citizens 
to the second and third class, though he has deprived them 
of arms. 


(2.) The husbandmen till the land, not for themselves, 
but for the soldiery. 


(3.) There is no class to till the public land, each being 
busied with its own duties. 


(4.) The office of the judge is confounded with that of 
an arbiter. 

(5.) The system of rewards tends to produce calumnies 
and detractions, and thus a premium is offered for innova- 


tions; but a change of laws and institutions is perilous 
in any state. 
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Cuar. 1x.+In testing a constitution, we should ask, (1.) 
whether it is consistent with the idea of perfection or not? 
and (2.) whether it is consistent with itself? 

All political writers agree that citizens should be ex- 
empted from illiberal arts and labours. 

But they differ as to the means of effecting this end. 

The Spartan constitution faulty, (1.) Because it allots the 
illiberal arts to strangers, and gives agriculture to the He- 
lots. 

(2,) It does not enforce authority over the women. 
Hence the women at Sparta, and indeed in all warlike 
states, grow licentious, owing to the long absence of the 
male population who are serving in arms. 


(3.) Too great a share of property is given to the women 
at Sparta. 


(4.) The choice of Ephors from the lower ranks is ob- 
jectionable. 


(5.) The senators retain their office when they are too 
old and past their work. 
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(6.) The common meals are open to objection as being 
defrayed by private and not public cost. 

(7.) The permanency of the post of admiral of the Spar- 
tan fleet is objectionable. 

(8.) The end of the Spartan constitution and of the in- 
stitutions of Lycurgus, namely, war, is a wrong end. As 
was proved by fact: for Sparta throve, as long as she was 
engaged in war-and acquiring power; but as soon as she 
had gained the summit of her ambition, she fell through 
luxury and licentiousness. 

Cnar. x.—The constitution of Crete is like that of Sparta, 
though less skilfully contrived. 

How Lycurgus became acquainted with the legislation 
of Minos. 

The natural advantages of the situation of Crete. 

Analogy between the Spartan Helots and the Cretan 
serfs—common tables—the Ephors and Cosmi. 

Objections against the constitution of the senates of 
Sparta and Crete, as irresponsible (ἀνυπεύθυνοι). 

Practical evil consequences. 

The insular position of Crete saves it from external at- 
tacks, and keeps the serfs from revolting. 


Cuapr. x1.—The constitution of Carthage is like the two above 
mentioned: but better; for it has remained a long time un- 
changed. 

Common tables. Council of the * hundred and four,” 
answering to the Ephors and Cosmi. 

The kings or sutfetes at Carthage chosen on a better 
principle than at Sparta. 

The ruling body chosen on a good principle. 

Tendency of this state to pass into an oligarchy. 

Advantages of placing political power in the hands of 
those only who have a competency. 

Two points to be remarked in the constitution of Carthage ; 

(1.) Admixture of oligarchic and democratical principles. 

(2.) Pluralism, and its ill effects. 


CHAP. X1i.—Different writers on Politics, both statesmen and 
philosophers. 
Various opinions concerning Solon, Fusion of different 
elements in the Athenian system. 
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Aristocratical tendency of the Areopagus; this was gra- 
dually diminished as the popular power increased after the 
Persian war. 

Solon introduced a plutocracy. His different ranks. 

Other legislators. 


BOOK III. 


Tuts book naturally is divided into two parts. (1.) Ckap. 
ii—v.,in which the definition of a citizen and of acity or state 
is considered. (2.) Chap. vii—xvii., which discuss succes- 
sively the various forms of government. 

Cuap. 1.—First question, “what is a state?” 

It is a whole body or system made up of citizens. 

What then is a citizen? To answer this, let us first see 
who are not citizens. 

Slaves, sojourners, children, degraded persons, (ἄτιμοι,) 
are not called citizens, because they have no share in the 
government. 

It is this share which constitutes a man a citizen. Ob- 
jection answered. 

But in different states it is not always the same persons 
who will have the rights of citizens; ( 6. g. in a tyranny 
the people have no share.) 

Ilence our definition of a citizen will only apply strictly 
to a democracy or polity ; for no one can be truly a citizen 
who is absolutely excluded from obtaining civil power. 


Cuap. 11.—The popular definition of a citizen, as a person 
who has one parent at least a citizen, considered. 
Its absurdity shown by considering the case of the first 
founders of a state ora family. ὁ 
The true test of citizenship is the actual right of holding 
office ; whether justly or unjustly, it matters not. 


Cuap. 111.—The identity of a state is not altered, though its 
outward form is changed. 
When may a State be said to be the same? 
Its identity does not consist in mere sameness of situation. 
Is it then in containing the same inhabitants; as a river 
or fountain is still the same, though its waters are for ever 
changing ? | 
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No. for the form of government may be changed, though 
its material part continues the same. 

It consists therefore, in the same form of government 
being preserved. 


Cuap. 1v.—The good man and the good citizen are not ab- 
stractedly (ἁπλῶς) the same ; nor, consequently, is the virtue 
_of the one and of the other the same. 

For the virtue of a good man is always the same, since 
it is the union of all the moral virtues. 

But that of a good citizen differs with the form of go- 
vernment; and in the same state the virtue of some citizens 
differs from that of others. 

The virtue of a ruler in a state, and of a good man, may 
possibly be the same; and in the best ideal state, the good 
citizens must also be good men. 

The peculiar virtue of a ruler is φρόνησις, or prudence. 

Servile occupations do not befit citizens. 

In a political government, or that of equals, the citizen 
must learn how to obey and command; and therefore, to 
some extent, the virtue of a good citizen and of a good man 
may be identical. 


Cuap. v.—Reasons for regarding mechanics as citizens, and 
also for excluding them from citizenship. 
In the best state, mechanics and tradesmen will not be 
citizens, | 
They may be admitted, however, to civil rights in an 
oligarchy or democracy, especially if they become rich. 


Cuap. vi.—Being about to speak concerning the various forms 
of government, Aristotle now proceeds to define a common- 
wealth (πολιτεία). 

The government differs according to the number of hands 
in which the supreme power is lodged. 

Man is a social being, and has a natural tendency to asso- 
ciate with others, even apart from all consideration of per- 
sonal wants and mutual benefits. 

The rule of a master over his slave is primarily for the 
benefit of himself, and accidentally for that of his slave; but 
the master of a house rules over his wife and children for 
their common good as well as his own. 
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Just so, in states, the ruling body, be it composed of one 
or of many, may regard the interest of itself only, or that 
of the entire community. 

All those forms of government which regard the common 
good, are right and proper forms. 

And those which do not, are perversions or corrupt forms 
(παρεκβάσεις). 

Cnar. vi.—The various kinds of government. 

There are three proper kinds, (1.) monarchy, (2.) aris- 
tocracy, and (3.) a commonwealth. 

Corresponding to which are their three respective per- 
versions, (1.) tyranny, (2.) oligarchy, (3.) democracy. 

The latter are distinguished from the former, by their 
regarding the interest, not of the community in general, 
but of the rulers only. 


Cnar. vi.—Tyranny is a despotic monarchy: and the sub- 
jects of a tyranny are analogous to slaves. 

The state is an oligarchy when power is exclusively in ἢ 
the hands of the rich; a democracy, when in the hands of 
the poor only; whether they be few or many, in either case 
it matters not. 

Still it seldom happens that the rich in an oligarchy are 
many in number, or that the poor in a democracy are few. 


Cuar. 1x.—The Athenians held that a democracy was just ; 
the Spartans thought in ike manner of an oligarchy; the 
former considering that every thing should be equal, as the 
citizens were all equal in liberty; the latter, that things 
should be equal among those who were already equal in - 
power and riches, 

Now neither party are wholly right. 

For firstly, individuals are bad judges in their own case. 

And secondly, they are apt to confound what is relatively 
just with that which is so abstractedly. 

Virtue and merit, not riches and liberty, ought to have 
supreme power in the state; and the best citizens are not 
the most wealthy or free, but those of the highest virtue. 

This position proved from considering the end of a state ; 
which is, not merely life, or mutual aid, or commercial in- 
tercourse, but a perfect and happy life, sufficiently supplied 
with external goods, and which looks to virtue as its aim. 
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Crap. x.—In whose hands ought the supreme power of a 


state to be lodged? In the hands of one or of more ? 

The different inconveniencies which arise under each 
form of government. Ὁ 

Under a democracy, there is danger of the poor laying 
violent hands on the property of the rich. 

Under an oligarchy, there is danger lest the wealthy few 
should tyrannize over the poor, 

Under an aristocracy, lest the many should be left ex- 
cluded from honours and office. 

Under a monarchy, lest all but the reigning sovereign 
should be excluded. 

But if any one says that the law should be supreme, the 
difliculty remains the same; for the law must be adminis- 
tered by men, under any form of government, and must be 
accommodated to that form. 


Cuar. x1.—It_is better to lodge power_in the hands of the 


many than.of.the.few. 

For collectively the citizens will unite many points of ex- 
cellence which one individual could not possess. 

It is not however safe to intrust the highest magistracies 
to a poor and ignorant multitude, nor yet wholly to exclude 
them from office. ‘They must therefore have a share in 
deliberative and judicial functions. 

Thus Solon gave them at Athens the right of election 
and of scrutiny (εὐθύνη). 

A fusion of the upper and lower classes is good for both 
and for the state. 

Brief review of the constitution of Solon. 

In the professors of the arts there are three grades; the 
lowest grade executes practically, another prescribes, while 
the third and highest studies the theory; and even the 
lowest grade, by mere experience, comes to be a fit judge 
of matters within its own sphere. 

Just so in political matters, the multitude, even though 
they know nothing of the political science, and. hold no-ma- 
gistracy, still can ‘form.a good practical judgment upon go- 
vernment in general, and even.a better one than those. in 
office, who cannot see their.own.defects.and errors. 

The supreme power should rest with the laws, if they are 
just. 
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Cuar. x1L—Justice (τὸ δίκαιον) is the end of the political 
science, 


But justice is a certain equality ; and equality is of two 
kinds, like justice itself. 

In distribution of honours, mere equality or inequality of 
things is not to be regarded, 


But the end and interest of the state itself must be taken 
into account. 


παρ. xut.—If a state contains the rich, the noble, the good, 
and the multitude, to which of these classes shall the public 
honours be given ὃ 

To answer this, let us first settle whether upright laws 
ought to regard the interest of the good, or of the multi- 
tude. 

Clearly they should refer to the common good: anda 
citizen will be one who has a share both in governing and 
in being governed. 

The citizen differs in each different form of government, 
- ete. | 
As to men of pre-eminent and heroic virtue, if such be 
found, the supreme power should be given to them; for 
they stand in the relation of gods to their fellow-men; and 
it is absurd to legislate for such individuals; for they are a 
law to themselves. 
Great pre-eminence, however, in merit or civil power, is 
an object of suspicion among citizens. 

Ostracism devised as a remedy against this evil in free 
states. 

Corresponding methods adopted in other states. 

The principle defended from the analogy of the arts. 

Pre-eminence of political power not to be tolerated ; but 
the man who is pre-eminent in virtue should be elected 
king, and receive perfect submission from all. 


Cuap. xiv.—Discussion concerning particular forms of go- 
vernment ; firstly concerning the right forms, secondly con- 
cerning their perversions. 

Is monarchy better adapted for practical purposes than 
any other form ? 


To answer this question, we distinguish the different 
kinds of monarchy. 
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(1.) That established at Sparta; which is, in fact, a per- 
petual generalship. ; 

(2.) Hereditary ; as among barbarians. 

(3.) Elective; called /Esymneteia in ancient Greece. 

(4.) Limited monarchy, such as that of the heroic times. 

(5.) Absolute and paternal. 


ὕπαρ. xv.—These five kinds may be reduced to two, the ab- 
solute and the Lacedemonian forms. 

Two questions proposed ; (1.) Is it for the interest of the 
state to have a perpetual monarchy established, as at Sparta ? 
This question postponed, 

(2.) Is it better to be under an absolute king, or under 
the best of laws ? 

The law does not enter into particular cases, but the king 
can do so in executing the law. 

It is absurd, therefore, to go upon a mere written law, 

On the other hand, the law is not affected by passion as 
a king is. 

In the best state, the law and the king should conspire. 

Is it better to leave the correction of the written law to 
one or to many? 

Three reasons in favour of the latter. 

Monarchy, as compared with aristocracy, is free from fac- 
tions; though if the members of an aristocracy be good, 
they can be as one man; hence aristocracy is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Monarchy proved to be the more ancient form ; for it was 
easier to find one good man than many; and it is only as 
good citizens increased, that aristocracies supplanted mon- 
archies, and in turn were supplanted by democracies. 

The love of wealth and gain next paved the way for 
oligarchies, which soon were turned into tyrannies, and 
these at length reverted to the form of democracies, 

‘wo questions proposed ; (1.) Whether upon the suppo- 
sition of a monarchy being the best form, it ought to be 
made hereditary? (2.) Whether a king has need of arms 
and soldiery to support him ? 

The former question left unsolved: it is bad to have as 
kings the degenerate sons of noble parents; but it is na- 
tural for a parent to bequeath his power to his son. 
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The second question solved: the king ought to have a 
sufficient guard to enforce the laws. 


ὕπαρ, xv1.—An absolute monarchy not natural. It is better 
that the law should be supreme, than any citizen. 

(1.) The citizens being all equal, it is unjust not to give 
them equal dignity. 

(The law should be supreme, and the magistrates minis- 
ters of the law.) 

(2.) The law is intellect free from all passions, and the 
supremacy of the law is but the supremacy of God under 
another name. 

(The argument supported by the analogy of the medical 
art.) 

(3.) Many eyes see better than one eye. 

(4.) Two good men are better than one. 

(5.) The policy of kings in power proves the superiority 
of aristocracy; for they impart a share of their power to 
friends. 


CuAp. xvi1.—Men are not all fitted to one kind of govern- 
ment; but some to a despotism, others to a political state. 

/ Three kinds of government are natural; monarchy, aris- 
‘tocracy, and a republic; the others arc unnatural. 

In a true and well-constituted republic, all the citizens 
should have a share of rule. 

Any person of pre-eminent merit ought to be chosen king ; 
for_any other arrangement will involve an inequality and 
absurdity. 

The same course of education and training which make 
a good man, will also make a good citizen or king. 


BOOK Iv. 


Ixtropuctory.— Tuts book contains three parts: (1.) 
Chap. i.—iii., which treats of states in general. (2.) Chap. 
V.—xili., of their different forms. (8.) Chap. xiv.—xvi., the 
component parts of a free state, 

Cnar. 1.—The politician ought to be acquainted with four 
things; 
(1.) What is the best ideal and abstract polity. 
(2.) What is the best viewed practically. 
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(3.) The nature of the constitution of his own state and 

its means of preservation, | 
(4.) What government is best suited to all states. 
Argument drawn from analogy of the arts and sciences. 
The medical art ought to ascertain the best abstract 

bodily condition, the same viewed practically, and so forth. 


The politician ought to study existing forms of govern- 
_ ment, and existing laws. 


Cuar. τι. A repetition of what was said in the last book con- 
cerning monarchy and aristocracy, and the division of 
governments into natural and unnatural, 

We come now to consider a polity properly so called ; and 
also to treat of oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny. 

A tyranny is the worst perversion, as being the corrup- 
tion of the best form. 

And consequently a democracy is the least bad perversion. 

An outline of our future method, 


Cuar. 11.—A variety of constituent parts causes a corre- 

sponding variety in the forms of government. 

The rich and the poor, the noble and ignoble, ete., con- 
stitute these different parts. 

The noble, too, may be so called, from their riches, or 
their birth, or their personal merit. 

The error of those who reckon only two forms of govern- 
ment, oligarchy and democracy. 


Cuar, 1v.--The_ test of a democracy is the supreme power 
being vested in its. poor but. free citizens, as superior..in 
numbers to.the rest. 

That of an oligarchy in its being vested in the wealthy 
citizens, though inferior in numbers. 

As the various genera of animals are distinguished by 
the varied composition of their bodily organs, so it is in 
polities. 

And their different genera are subdivided into various 
minuter species, 

The component parts of a state are eight different classes. 

Plato censured for introducing into Yhis state none but 
such as are employed in necessary matters of daily life, 
emitting such as belong to the liberal arts, 
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Five classes of democracies; the last of which is tyran- 
nical, because the laws are not supreme in it. 


Cuar. v.—Oligarchy distinguished into its four kinds. 

(1.) When its members are chosen from a high census. 

(2.) When its members are chosen from a low census, 
to supply vacancies. 

(3.) Hereditary, 

(4.) When the richest individual is chosen, without re- 
gard to the law or merit. This tyrannical, and called a 
dynasty. 


Crap. vi.—Democracy similarly distinguished into its four 
kinds. 

In what cases the four kinds of oligarchy are respectively 

found. Υ 


Cuar. vu.—A polity, properly so called, very rarely found in 
existence. 
There are three kinds of aristocracy, to be distinguished 
from each other. 


Cnap. vi.—A polity or republic. 

It is an admixture or fusion together of oligarchy and 
democracy ; its offices being open, as in the former, to the 
rich, and to the poor, as in the latter. 

And hence, it is called an aristocracy or a democracy, 
according as it tends to the one or the other of these extremes, 

But the name of an aristocracy is not rightly given to it ; 
for an aristocracy and an oligarchy differ very widely. 


Cuar. 1x.—The origin of a polity considered. 

It arises from a fusion of oligarchic and democratic prin- 
ciples; and this in three ways. 

(1.) Where a fine is laid on the rich, and pay is given 
to the poor. 3 

(2.) Where the standard is moderate for the admission 
of citizens to political power. 

(3.) Where an oligarchie principle (such as election by 
votes) is combined with a democratic principle (such as 
election of persons without an income). 

The first test of a good admixture is, if you are able to 
call the same state by either name indiscriminately ; for 
each extreme should be recognised in the mean. 
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Cuap. x.—Three kinds of tyranny, Is) That among bar- 

barians. (2.) The Cesymnetic. 

These are not tyrannies, but monarchies, if exercised 
over willing subjects. 

Upon this point, see above, book iii. . 

(3.) The last kind is that which is the most perfect coun- 
terpart to monarchy; viz. where one individual is supreme 
and irresponsible, and consults his own interest, and not 
that of his subjects. 


Cuap. x1.—The best practicable form of government and the 
happiest state is that in which the middle ranks are very 
numerous. 

For the upper ranks, if many, become factious and de- 
spotic: the lower classes, if they preponderate, produce 
fraud and malice, and tend to servility. 

The middle state safest and best. 

This kind of republic is rarely found, because a large 
middle class is rare: so democracies and oligarchies pre- 
vail. 

The best form of democracy, or of oligarchy, is that which 
most nearly approximates to this polity; the worst, which 
departs furthest from it. 


Cuar. x11.—The conservative element ought to have greater 
weight and authority in a state than the element which is 
given to change. 

There are two things in a state, quality and quantity. 

By quantity is meant numbers; by quality, wealth, no- 
bility, ete. 

Sometimes the one party excels in quantity, and the other 
in quality. | 

A democracy is best where the popular party by its quan- 
tity surpasses the quality of the nobler class; an oligarchy, 
where the contrary takes place. 

The law to be especially directed to the interests of the 
middle class. 

The mistakes of statesmen who seek to bend states 
towards aristocracy. 

The riches of the wealthy more to be feared than the 
humble state of the poor; for the people will easily rise 
against a wealthy nobility. 
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Cuap. x11.—The tricks used by nobles against the poor, and 
by the poor against the nobles. 

(1.) The rich nobles cajole the lower orders in matters 
connected with the assembly, the magistracies, the law 
courts, the arms, the exercises. 

(2.) On the contrary, the people have their own weapons 
of defence; in oligarchies they fine the rich, in democracies 
they pay the poor for attendance at the council. 

In a polity, rightly so called, the chief power lies in the 
hands of the soldiery. 

After the cessation of monarchy in Greece, the soldiery 
constituted the state; first the cavalry, and second, the foot- 
soldiers. 


Cuar. x1v.— There are three departments in every republic: 
the deliberative, the executive, and the judicial. 

The first of these is the chief. A share in its deliber- 
ations is either given to all citizens, (in which case it is de- 
mocratic;) or else toa few only, (which renders it olig- 
archic ;) or such a share is given to all in certain matters 
only; or to a select few in certain matters. 

The tendency of the state affected by the mode of elec- 
tion. It will be aristocratic, if the election is by vote; de- 
mocratic, if by lot. 

Democratical and oligarchical precepts, 

In democracies pay should be given to the poor for at- 
tendance; the rich should be fined for absenting themselves. 

Persons to be chosen from all ranks for deliberation, 

In an oligarchy, some few members of the senate should 
be chosen by the people. | 

Power of deliberation to be given to all members of the 
state; but of execution, only to the magistrates. 

The power of pardon to be given to the many; of con- 
demnation, to the magistrates only. 


Cnar. xv.—As to the magistracy, a question arises as to 
what and how many they should be, perpetual or not, and 
from what class they should be chosen. 

A magistrate defined as one who has the right of deliber- 
ation, of judging, and of ordaining, but especially the last 
right. 

With respect to an union of more than one office ina 
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single magistrate, it is laid down that in large states such 
an arrangement is not proper, but necessary in a small one. 

Different magistracies are necessary in different govern- 
ments. 


Magistrates to inspect the behaviour of the youths and 
of the women. 


Cuap. xv1.—<As to the judicial department, there are eight 


different courts and tribunals. 
Courts for civil matters. 
Different modes of electing judges. ° 
What method suits a democracy, oligarchy, or aristocracy. . 


BOOK V. 


InTRODUCTORY.—THIS book, (which, together with the fol- 


lowing one, Gillies regards as supplemental to the rest, and 
therefore places last in order, as Books VII. and VIII.,) 
contains two parts: (1.) Chap, i—iv. On the causes of the © 
preservation and overthrow of democratic states; (2,} Chap. 
v.—xii. On those of a monarchy or tyranny. 


Cuap. 1.—The_origin of all sedition lies in false views of 


v 


equality. 
Persons are apt to think that because they. are.equal in 


-one.point, they are equal.in_all. 


And hence they desire complete equality. 

Others, of higher rank, desire not-equality, but superiority. 

How changes of governments take place. 

(1.) When their form is changed into another, 

(2.) When the form remains, but the ruling body is 
changed, 

(3.) When the form and the ruling body remaining, the 
government departs from its own theory, or carries out its 
own principles to a further length. 

Democracy and oligarchy are practically the most com- 
mon forms of government. 

Governments generally fail through being based on ἃ 
wrong principle at first. . 

An oligarchy is less safe than a democracy, because com- 
posed of a larger number of individuals of the middle class. 


Cuar. 1.—The first cause of sedition is a false idea of equality, 
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(see chap. i.,) when citizens forget that equality is not ab- 
solute, but relative. 

Another is the desire of gain and honours, with fear of 
their opposites. 

Several other causes enumerated. 


Cuap. 01.—Further exposition of the eleven causes of se- 
dition mentioned in the preceding chapter, illustrated by 
examples. 

Origin of ostracism. 
Diflerence of race, or of site, or of merit, tends to sedition. 
Historical examples of seditions. 


Cnap. tv.—Republics are sometimes disturbed by seditions 

on trifling matters; e. g. by love affairs, 

Dissensions are the bane of all states, 

The state suffers perversion by changes of party or of 
ranks in the state. 

Two special methods of overthrowing a state ; treachery 
and violence. 

Different kinds under each method. 


Crap. v.—Thus far as to the overthrow of governments in 
general: now of particular kinds, 
As to ἃ democracy, it is overthrown by the petulance of 
mob orators. 
It generally becomes changed into a tyranny, or an olig- 
archy, or some better or worse form of democracy. 


Cuap. vi.—As to an oligarchy; it is overthrown by two 
especial causes: 
Either by the violence of the nobles towards the lower 
orders ; or ἔν 
By the internal dissensions of its rulers. 


παρ. vil.—An aristocracy is subverted by several causes. 
~ By reason of the fewness of those who share in honours. 

Through the nobles being partly rich and partly poor. 

If one of the nobles is too pre-eminent; for so he comes 
to aim at a tyranny. 

Through a transgression of justice. This cause is com- 
mon also to a polity; and it arises in either case from the 
fact that the constituent parts of each are not well blended 
together. 
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All states are mostly changed into that form towards 
which they naturally incline. 

Sometimes, however, it is otherwise ; Θ. g. an aristocracy 

- changes into a democracy, when the popular party are not 
content with having crushed the nobles, but take the entire 
government into their own hands. 

The same happens not only by internal causes, but also 
by the operation of external causes; as through the prox- 
imity of a hostile state, or the plots of a powerful enemy 
though distant. 


Cuap. viit.—The causes of a state’s preservation. 

The exact observance of the laws, and precautions against 
innovations. 

The prudent conduct of the magistrates towards their 
subjects. 

The vigilance and concord of the rulers. 

The settlement of differences by a legislator, and not by 
chance hands. 

A fair and equitable census. Precaution against allow- 
ing any individual to grow too powerful. 

The creation of a magistrate to see that the citizens con- 
duct themselves aright towards the state. 

Care to keep the various parts of the state in due pro- 
portion. 

The prevention of persons from making a gain or traffic 
of government. 

The good treatment of the ruled by their rulers. 

Due regulation of property bequeathed. 

If some advantages are bestowed ὁ on those who are not 
in office. 


Cuap. 1x.—The rulers in a state should be patriots, skilled 
in their duties, and virtuous. 

To preserve states which are themselves deflexions, me- 
diocrity must be observed. e.g. Into a democracy some 
anti-democratic principle should be infused. 

Danger of an unmixed oligarchy and democracy. 

In a democracy the demagogues should favour the power- 
ful ; the opposite in an oligarchy. 

In every state, whether oligarchic or democratic, the 
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citizens should be educated and trained in a matter suited 
to it. 


Cuap. x.— Monarchy, and the causes of its destruction. 


if 


Monarchies reduced to two kinds: monarchy proper, and 
tyranny. 

The same causes tend to overthrow a monarchy as other 
states ; for a monarchy follows the form of an aristocracy, 
a tyranny that of an oligarchy. 

Hence tyranny is the worst of all bad forms of govern- 
ment. 

Monarchy and tyranny have a different origin; a king 
is chosen from the good, for protection; a tyrant from the 
commons, for oppression. 

A tyranny and a monarchy are different in their ends, 
objects, and circumstances. 

A tyranny and an oligarchy have in common the pursuit 
of riches. 

A tyranny and a democracy have in common their hatred 
towards the chiefs and leaders of the state. 

The same things as those above related are the causes of 
the overthrow and preservation of monarchies. (See above, 
chap. ii. and iii.) 

To the above causes we may add φιλοτιμία, or ambition. 

The external and internal causes of the overthrow of 
tyrannies and of monarchies are different. 

The causes which tend to overthrow tyrannies are the 
same as those which subvert extreme oligarchies and demo- 
cracics, . 

Monarchies are seldom destroyed by external causes, but 
by two internal ones; viz. discord between the heirs to a 
throne, and the assumption of illegal powers. 


Cuap. x1.—The means of preserving monarchies are the con- 


traries to the means of their overthrow. 

The first cause of preservation is due moderation. 

A tyranny may be preserved by great cruelty, or by 
great indulgence. 

(The object of a tyranny is to corrupt its subjects, and 
to cause them to distrust each other.), 

A monarchy is rule over a willing, tyranny over an un- 
unwilling, people, 
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A tyranny, in order to be stable, should assume, as far as 
possible, the appearance of.a monarchy. 

It should pretend to affability, moderation, and a regard 
for religion and virtue. 

A tyrant should try to be neither exactly good nor bad, 
but ἡμιπονηρὺς καὶ ἡμιχρηστύς, half good and half wicked. 


Cuar, xu.—Of all forms of government, oligarchy and tyranny 
are the least stable. Reason why such is the case. 
Censure of the errors of Plato concerning the changes to 
which states are subject. 
First, Plato assigns as a cause the general flux in which 
Y all things are, and explains the reason by his theory of 
harmonic numbers. But numbers cannot be causes of such 
changes. 
Some are by nature so bad that they cannot be made 
good by any means, 
Secondly, Plato asserts that these changes take place in 
a fixed order and method; but states donot always change 
into the same kind of forms. 
Thirdly, He has laid down nothing concerning tyranny. 
Fourthly, He has made oligarchy not one form of govern- 
ment, but two. 
Lastly, He asserts that an oligarchy always changes into | 
a democracy. 


BOOK VI. 


InTRODUCTORY.—THIS book comprises three parts; (1.) 
Chap. i. Explanation of the method and matter contained. 
(2.) Chap. iii—vi. Further dissertations on democracy and 
oligarchy, which is a kind of appendix to Book IV. (3.) § 
Chap. vii. viii. Treating of the various kinds of magistrates. 


Cuar. 1.—A brief repetition of what has been already laid ἢ 
down in books IV, and V., concerning the senate, the ma- § 
gistrates, and the judicial body, as also concerning the cor- § 
ruption and preservation of states. 3 

The union and fusion of the democratic and oligarchic 
forms of government. 

Democracies are of various kinds—reasons why such is § 
the case. | 
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Cuar. 11.—Liberty the end of democracy. 
Two notes of liberty: first, a share of governing and be- 
ing governed alternately. 
Second, the right of living at will. 
Hence these two things are the concomitants of demo- 
cracy. 
The institutions of a democracy are, 
(1.) The election of magistrates from the whole body of 
citizens. ; 
(2.) That all shall have power over each and each over all. 
(3. The election of magistrates by lot. 
(4.) The absence of a fixed census as a qualification for 
office. 
(5.) That no office be held twice, (6.) nor for a perma- 
nency. 
(7.) That all shall have the right of judging over all causes. 
(8.) The supremacy of the ecclesia, or popular assembly, 
over the βουλὴ, or senate, 
(9.) Pay to be given to certain magistrates. 
The βουλὴ will have greater power when no pay is offered 
to the people for their attendance in the ecclesia, or in the 
courts of justice. 


{ 


Cnar. u1.—The rights of the people in a democracy. 

Is the decision of the majority, or of the leaders, or of the 
wealthy few, to be binding ? 

That which is affirmed by the majority of both rich and 
poor should be deemed binding. 

One rich man’s vote should be equal to that of. two poor 
men. 

If the votes are equal, the matter must be decided by lot, 
or by some other way. 


Cnar. 1v.—Of the four kinds of democracies, the earliest or 

agricultural kind is the best. 

The people should have conceded to them the right of 
electing their magistrates and of calling them to account. 

It is bad to exclude any section of the community from 
office, as such ἃ proceeding tends to foster seditions. 

The best method of appointing and regulating the magis- 
trates. 
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Agrarian regulations—share of land held by each person 
to be limited by law. 

Of the other kinds, that which is composed of shepherds 
is best, 

Other kinds of democracies—the last and worst—the 

᾿ reason why it is not apt to be permanent. 

A democracy should be strengthened by taking care that 
the plebs out-number the rest; by an increase in the tribes ; 
by confiscating privatesacred rights; by a general fusion of 
ail ranks and classes ; ; and by giving general licence to in- 
dulgence. 


Crap. v.—Care to be taken not only in appointing, but also 

in preserving a state. 

The property of the citizens not to be confiscated, but to 
be consecrated. 

Trials to be as few as possible—so also mectings of the 
popular assembly. 

The people not to be suffered to sink too deeply into 
poverty. 

live means’of preserving the people from poverty enu- 
merated., 


Cua. vi—As to an oligarchy, the means of preserving it are 
to be inferred from what has been said upon the subject 
of democracy. 

In the best and purest oligarchy, the highest magistracies 
should be given to those who have the highest census, the 
lesser to those who are poorer. 

It is for the interest of an oligarchy to confer some lesser 
offices on men of slender means, 

In the second kind of oligarchy a higher census is to be 
required, so that fewer persons may be in office. 

The third and worst kind is most tyrannical, and requires 
the greatest attention. 

Aslarge number of citizens suits a democracy, a smaller 
number, if well ordered, suits an oligarchy, 


Cuar. vi.—The commonalty divided into four classes suited 
to a peaceable life, and four warlike classes. 
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The worst kind of oligarchy will arise where the land 
is suited to cavalry, 

The middle kind of oligarchy, where the land is suited to 
foot-soldiers. 

Light-armed troops and seamen suit a democracy. 

Light-armed troops to be mixed with the hoplites and 
cavalry. 

Circumstances under which the plebeians in an oligarchy 
may be chosen for office. 

The duty of rulers in oligarchies to give sumptuous 
“ liturgies.” 

Cuap. vitt.—Magistrates, civil, religious, and extraordinary. 

What civil magistrates are indispensable to the existence 
of a state. 

Six different offices enumerated. 

Some other magistrates of a higher order enumerated. 

Religious magistrates—priests. 

Extraordinary magistrates—officers to superintend the 
women and children—the theatres and games—Nomo- 
phylaces. 

What magistrates are suited to each respective form of 
government. ; 


BOOK VII. 


Intropuctory.—Tnis book contains three parts. (1.) 
Chap. ii—iv. Prefatory—concerning the best state and the 
best life. (2.) Chap. v.—xiii., containing certain principles 
as to the theoretic construction of a state. (3.) Chap. xiv.— 
xvii., in which Aristotle commences the practical considera- 
tion of the education, training, matrimony, etc., of the citizens 
of the best state, which he continues throughout the next 
book, to the end of his treatise, at least as it exists in its pre- 
sent state. 


Cuap. 1.—The politician should have clear views of the best 
life, for this and the best form of government cannot be 
disjoined. : 

The happiest life is that which is based on virtue; and 
our happiness is proportioned to our virtue. 
That a life of virtue is best for a state, may be proved 
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by the same arguments which prove it to be the best for 
individuals. 


External goods come in as auxiliaries (yopnyia). 


Cuap. 1.—The chief good of the state is identical with that 
of the individual; viz. happiness. 
Those therefore who regard happiness as consisting in 
ἡ riches, make riches the end of a state; and so forth. 
So also with reference to virtue. . 
Two questions proposed: first, Whether the philoso- 
phical or political life is superior ? 
Secondly, What is the best form of government ? 
That is to be regarded as the best government, in which 
ἃ man can live the best. 
But as to the former question, a dispute is raised. 
Some propose dominion over neighbours, as the end of 
states, and estimate virtue by warlike prowess. 
Reasons why the latter end cannot be right, and why 
such a state cannot be perfect or happy. 
War not to be regarded as an end, but as a means, 
The duty of a politician is to consider the true interest 
and happiness of the citizens. 
Cuap. 111.—Is the political or contemplative life to be pre- 
ferred ? 
Reasons for preferring the latter—“ the life of a citizen 
is servile.” 
Reasons for entertaining the contrary opinion—*“ the 
contemplative life is indolent, and works no good.” 
Aristotle answers that not all obedience to government 
is servile. 
Reasons for preferring upon the whole the political and 
practical life. 
Mistake of politicians as to the practical life. 
There are higher kinds of actions even than the carrying 
out of the details of government. 
Philosophers, in consulting and advising, follow this 
higher line of action. 
Character of the actions of God. 


Cuar. 1v.—The best and most perfect form of government 
requires certain external conditions, 6. g. population, a fit 
site, climate, etc. 


CHAP. V.—IX. | ANALYSIS. Ixxv 


Y 


Only things practicable are to be desired. Hence Plato's 
errors. 

The real power of the citizens not to be reckoned by 
their mere numbers; the best city will be the greatest. 

Slaves, and low mechanics, etc., are not parts of the state 
in reality. 

Too large a population not to be regarded as a sign of 
strength: it is not casily managed by the law. 

States, like every thing besides, should have a certain 
definite size—the best size is one such as can be controlled 
by the laws, while it makes the state independent, and en- 
ables the citizens to become known to cach other. 


Cuapv. v.—The site of the city should possess various advan- 


tages. 
It should be self-sufficient in productiveness : 


Inaccessible to enemies; easy of access to its own mem- 
bers: 


Commodious for sea and land traffic. 


Cuar. v1.—Commerce by sea profitable to the state. 


Advantages and dangers arising from commerce. 


Too large a force of sailors not to be maintained in the 
best state. 


Cuar. vil.—The citizens of this state ought to be ingenious 


and brave. 
The particular merits of the European and northern na- 
tions; their bravery, 
Character of the Asiatics ; the reasons of it. 
The middle position of Greece; its advantages. 
Influence of climate on national temperament. 
Civil war most deadly in its character and results, 


Cnap. viit.—Many things necessary to a state, but not parts 


of it; 6. g. food. 


Things necessary for a state. 


Crap. 1x.—In a democracy, different offices may be combined 


in one individual. 
Tiliberal arts and trades forbidden to the citizens of the 
best state. 


Military power to be intrusted to the young ; political to 
the elder. 
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Some amount of wealth necessary for the citizens. 
The priestly order to be chosen from the upper ranks. 


παρ, x.—Things invented at the earliest date are most ne- 
cessary. 
The land should be partly public and partly private ; and 
each of these divided again into two portions. 
The tillers of the land should be a servile race. 


Cnar. x1.—In choosing a site, regard should be had to health, 
to security from attack, to a good supply of water, ete. 

A lofty acropolis suits a monarchy or oligarchy ; a level 
plain suits a democracy; a quantity of strong places suits 
an aristocracy. 

‘Private houses how to be arranged. 


Cuap. x11.—The public tables to be held on the ramparts. 
Temples of the gods to be set apart from profane uses. 
The gymnasia; the forum; syssities of the priests and 
magistrates. 
Regulations for the country districts. 
Temples to be consecrated to the gods and heroes. 


Cuar. x111.—To be happy, one must choose a good end and 
good means. 
All seek happiness ; but the good need fewer things than 
the bad in order to attain to it. 
The test of a good state is the goodness of its citizens ; 
and men become good by nature, by habit, and by reason. 


Cuar. xiv.—Internal discipline. Interchange of govern- 
ment requisite, except where a person of heroic virtue is 
found. 

Obedience the best stepping-stone towards command. 
War to be sought for the sake of peace. Hence the 
error of the Spartan constitution. 


Cuar. xv.—Philosophy more necessary in the time of peace. 
Moral virtues required both in peace and in war. 
The body to be taken care of before the soul in order of 
time ; but only for the sake of the soul. 
The passions to be disciplined for the sake of the in- 
tellect. 


Crap. xvi.—The legislator should regulate the marriage of 
_ the citizens. 


CHAP. XVIL | ANALYSIS, Ixxvii 


Age for marriage—time of year—state of health. 
Abortion allowed as a check to population. 


Cuap. xvi1.—Early rearing of children—diet—manner of life. 
Amusements—exercise—fables and stories. 
Periods of life for a change in education; at seven; at 
fourteen; and at twenty-one. Manhood. 


BOOK VIII. 


INTRODUCTORY.—CONTAINS seven chapters, all on the in- 
struction of the young; comprising gymnastics, grammar, 
painting, and music. The book, as well as the entire treatise, 
has come down to us in a mutilated form. Sce observations 
above, p. Xvii. 

‘Cnar. 1.—The legislator ought to take cognizance of the edu- 
cation of the youth; this proved by expediency. 
All education should be directed by the same pattern and 
to the same end. 
And, as the part exists for the sake of the whole, this 
end should be the good of the state. 


CuaAp, 11.—Children first to be taught such useful arts as are 
not illiberal and mean. 
It is not illiberal to study the. liberal arts to a certain 
point ; but they should not be studied to excess! 
To study them for their own sake, or for one’s own sake, 
or for that of one’s friends, is not illiberal, but to do so for 
money is mercenary. : 


CHaAp. 111.—The arts to be learned by youths are, (1.) Gram- 
mar and painting. 
(2.) Gymnastics. 
(3.) Music for recreation, rather than as a mere diversion. 
Youths to be lianded over when young to the wrestler 
arid trainer. 


Cap. 1v.—Gymnastics not to be enforced so far as to injure 
health, and so defent their end. 
Mistake of the Spartans. 
Bravery not so often to be found in fierce as in gentler 
creatures, | 


' Du Vallius in his Synopsis suggests as an example in point, the case 
of Louis XI. of France, who would not allow his son, afterwards Charles 
VILL, to study literature, 
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The same true of men. 

After the fourteenth ygar, should follow a space of three 
years spent in harder exercises. 

The body and the mind not to be severely exercised at 
once. 


Cuap. v.—On what account should music be cultivated ὃ 

For recreation, and for moral improvement. ‘The moral 
effects of music. 

Moral effects produced by some paintings, 

The Doric and Phrygian harmonies; their opposite 
effects. 

The Pythagorean and Platonic schools identify the soul 
with harmony! 


σπᾶν, vii—Youths should learn music in order to practise it 
hereafter, as a source of amusement. 
But not to an excess, nor on all instruments.? 


παρ. vit.—Three kinds of harmony: the moral; the prac- 
tical; and the enthusiastic. 
Various ends and objects of music: purification of the 
affections. (See Poctics.) 
All harmonies to be used, but not in the same way. 
The harmony to be suited to the hearer. 


The Doric is of a moral kind, as between Lydian and 
Phrygian. 


Ditterent harmonies suit the old and the young.’ 


' Avistodoe refutes this opinion in his first book de Anima, 

? Thus Alexander the Great, we are told, was severely censured by his 
father Philip, because he played skilfully on the lyre, ‘quod eximié 
fidibus caneret.”” Plut. in Pericle. 

3 We append here the remarks of the learned Du Vall on this last 
chapter, ‘Sic finit Politica sua Aristoteles, quibus multa decsse vel hine 
apparet, quod in puecrorum institutione adhuc versetur, Conatus est 
Cyriacus Stroza, Patricius Florentinus, ea supplere que deesse videban- 
tur, duobus libris Grascd et Latiné a so ad Aristotelis miram imitationem 
editis; wbi agit de facultate militari, principali, ot sucerdotali, In quos 
suos libros ipse posuit argumentuin satis clarum et facile. Quanquam 
Hubertus Gifanius Jurisconsultus duos illos Stroz libros non satis con- 
venienter instituto Aristotelis scriptos esse dicat.”’ 


ANALYSIS 


ov 


ARISTOTLE’S ECONOMICS, 


served that the term “ Economics,” in the language of ancient ~~" 7 
Greek philosophy, had a much wider signification on than it now ing ee 


bears with us. It is almost superfluous to remark that, in the 
language of Aristotle, it signifies the science or art (for it is 
both) of managing and providing for the well-being of a fa- 
mily, (otkos,) the first natural combination to which man’s 
social nature disposes him. See Politics, Book I. chaps. i. ii. 

viii. and xiii, If the Politics of Aristotle have come down to us 

inan imperfect state, much more is this the case with his Eco- 
nomics, which only just introduce the subject of domestic rule. 

The relation in which the Economies stand to the whole sys- Ct 
tem of Aristotle’s moral_philosophy, as holding a middle post 4h. 
between his Ethics and Politics, has been already sufficiently ot, > 
touched-upon in the introductory note, prefixed above, to the . 


first book of the Politics (page xvil.). It only remains for the PAK. 
editor to add, that while some critics have gone so far as to 


doubt the genuineness of the first book of the Economics, a 
much greater suspicion, in the opinion of all, hangs over the 
second book ; and that it existed for many ages only ina Latin 
version, from which it was translated back : again into Greek 
. by Aretinus or ‘Tusanus. Sylburgius regards the whole of 
_ the second book as spurious, and in fact believes the chap- 
) ters of which it consists to have been “supposita ab Aretino, 
uon conversa.” However, he follows Camerarius in admitting 
_ what is generally known as the first chapter, as standing on a 
_ somewhat different footing from the rest, and accordingly he 
__-prints it as belonging to Book I. It should be observed, how- 
_ ever,that Plutarch, in his Lifeof Aristotle, expressly attributes 
to Aristotle two books on the subject of the economic art. 
We have, therefore, given the whole of the so-called second 
hook in this edition ; the translation of it is entirely original, 


o 


i Preratory RemarKs.—Like “ Politics,” it is to be ob- - 
| 
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and it is believed that no attempt has hitherto been made 
to present the reader with an English version. 


BOOK I. 


ἢ Crap. 1.—Economics distinguished from Politics, (1.) By 
their subjects. (2.) By their objects, 
Theeconomie art is one which both provides and executes. 
It is anterior in point of time to the political art or 
science. | 


Crap. 11.—A repetition of sundry arguments already given in 
Politics, I. chaps. i. and ii., as to the origin of civil society. 


Cuap. 11.—The conjugal relation ; its ends and objects. 
The providence of God shown in this respect. 
The share of the man and of the woman as to property, 
and as to the education of children, 


Cuap. 1v.—The husband may not injure the wife by adultery. 
It is better to marry a maiden. Display in dress to be 
avoided. 


Cnap, v.—The herile relation. A master’s duty towards his 
slaves, 
Slaves of two kinds. Liberty ought to be given as the 
reward of good behaviour, 


/Cnar. vi.—The duty e duty of an οἰκόνομος is to procure, preserve, 
and use_property. 
Certain practical precepts relative to domestic economy. 


BOOK II. 


ΠΑΡ. 1.—Four kinds of economy : the monarchical, the sa- 
trapical, the political, and private or domestic. 

= Subdivisions of the above. 
H 


AP, 11.—XLI.—Clever artifices by which individuals have 
collected large sums of money. 
“ Sed hac sola indigent lectione, ut intelligantur.” 


END OF ANALYSIS. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Po.itics, or the political science, (as has been observed in the Ana- 
lytical Introduction to the Ethics,) was understood by Aristotle, and 
indeed by all the ancient philosophers, not in the narrow and restricted 
sense to which modern ideas have confined it, but as a science investi- 
gating the subject of human good and the nature of man, not merely as an 
tndividual, but as a member of the family and of the state. Hence it 
naturally divides itself into three corresponding parts; Ethics, which 
treat of man’s nature and good, apart from the social relations; and 
Economics and Politics, which view him under the social relations 
of the family (οἶκος) and the state (πόλις) respectively. Occasionally, 
however, the word πολιτικὴ is used in a wider, as well as in its nar- 
rower, sense, both as embracing the two other branches, and as ex- 
clusive of them. In the last chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
where Arist. speaks of education, and shows that it is the duty of every 
state to educate its members, and that the study of legislation is necessary 


in order to qualify persons to undertake the education of others, he 


expresses his intention to write at length upon the subject of poli- 
tics; and in the last words of the chapter, he even goes so far as to sketch 
out the three divisions of the present treatise, thus: ‘‘Since.. . all 
firmer authors have passed over without examination the subject of legis- 
lation, it would be better perhaps for us to examine it ourselves, and, in 
short, the whole subject of politics, in order that the philosophy of human 
nature may, as far as in our power, be completed... :.. Let us then 
make a commencement.” (Eth. x. ch. 9.) The present treatise is that 
to which he here refers; and it is divisible into three general parts, 
(1.) 1}. 1. ἀπὰ 11. (2.) B. iiii—vi. (3.) B. vii. and viii. 

The following table of the division of Philosophy in gencral, according 
to the Stoic and the Peripatetic schools respectively, will be useful. It may 
be observed in passing that Cicero mainly follows the former of these di- 
visions, Aristotle the latter. 

1. Φυσική (the laws of nature), 
2. ἠθική, or πολιτική (moral or political eci- 
Of φιλοσοφία. ence; that of human nature). 
8, λογική (the exact sciences). 
r a, φυσική. 
| 1. θεωρητική, |B. μεταφυσική. 
B. Peripatetic division. | γ. μαθηματική, including 
Οἵ φιλοσοφία, : number, music, geo- 


metry, astronomy. 
followed by Aristotle. 


A, Stoical division. 


a. ἠθική. 
2. πρακτικὴ, ¢ (3. οἰκονομική. 
γ. πολιτική. 
Β 


~ 
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BOOK I—CHAP. I. 


As we see that every state is a society, and 


All states aim that every society is established for the sake of 
at some good, 


andthe highest some good end;! (for an apparent good is the 
sod, e** spring of all human actions ;) it is evident that all 

socictics aim at some good or other: and this is 
more especially true of that which aims at the highest possible 
end, and is itself the most excellent, and embraces all the rest.? 
Now this is that which is called a state, and forms a political 
Errors of for. Society. For those are greatly at fault, who think 
mer political — that the principles of a political, a regal, a domes- 

tic, and a despotic government are the same; in- 
asmuch as they suppose that each of these differ merely in 
point of number, and not in kind: so that with them a 
despotic government is one composed of a very few, a domes- 
tic of more, a civil and a regal of’ still more, as if there were 
no difference between a large family and a small city; and 
they hold that a regal and political government are the same 
things; only that in the one, a single person is continually at 
the head of affairs, while in the other, each individual in his 


* What Aristotle had asserted in his Ethics as true of the various fa- 
culties of man, viewed alone and by themselves, he here asserts us tue 
of the social state ; that is, of man in his various natural relations to his 
fellow men, Compare Eth. i. 1, ‘‘ Every art and every scientific system, 
and in like manner every course of action and deliberate preference, 
seems to aim at some good; and, consequently, ‘ Ze Good’ has been 
defined as ‘ that which all things aim at.’”’ The word “ good”? is to be 
taken in its most extensive signification ; utility, in the strict sense, con- 
stituting but one branch, and that the lowest, of ‘the good.” See Ethics, 
i, and x. passim. Plato uses the word ὠφέλιμον ucarly in the same 
sense, κάλλιστα γὰρ δὴ τοῦτο καὶ λέγεται Kai λελέξεται, ὕτι τὸ μὲν WHEN 
μον κάλὸν, τὸ δὲ βλαβερὸν αἰσχρόν. Plato, Repub. book v, “ ‘This is most 
excellently said, and will ever continue to be said, that whatever is uscful 
is honourable, and whatever is hurtful is shameful.” In his Gorgias, τὸ 
καλὸν is analyzed into pleasure and utility; the latter being different from 
τὸ χρήσιμον, Which denotes merely what is good and desirable, not in 
itself, but as a means useful or subservient to some further end. 

7 4) κυριωτάτη. Compare ch. 2, “ But when many villages join them- 
selves perfectly together into one society, that society is a state, (πόλις,) 
and contains in itself, if I may so speak, the perfection of independence ; 
it is indeed first founded that men may live, but continued that they may 
live happily.” 
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CHAP, 1. ] COMPONENT PARTS OF A STATE. 3 


turn becomes a magistrate and again a private person, ac- 
cording to the rules of political science. Now this is not true ; 
and what we say will be evident to any one who will consider 
this question after the approved method. For 

as, in every other subject, it is necessary to se- cpap dy as 
parate its component nature, till we arrive at its considered first 
first elements,! which are the most minute parts ene Vet? 
thereof ; so by viewing the first elements of which 

a state? is composed, we shall see wherein states differ from 
each other, and whether it is possible to arrive at any sys- 
tematic knowledge concerning each of the points above 
inentioned. 


' Physical analysis reduces objects to their component parts. Philo- 
sophical analysis, to their original causes. The method here adopted is 
the former. A state is considered as consisting of various members. 
Viewed philosophically, indeed, the state exists before its component 
parts, πρότερον ἡ πόλις φύσει ἢ οἰκία ἢ ἕκαστος ἡμῶν. Inf.c.2. Soa 
house exists in the architect’s mind, before he brings the materials toge- 


ther: but, physically speaking, the materials exist first, and the house is 


alterwards composed of them, 

2 As at the commencement of this book Aristotle begins his philoso- 
phical analysis of the real nature of a state, (πόλις, or πολιτεία,) it may 
be well to insert here a few words upon the subject, for the benefit of the 
English reader. “1 we would picture to ourselves the true notion 
which the Greeks embodied in the word πόλις, we must lay aside all 
modern ideas respecting the nature and object of a state. With us, prac- 
tically, if not in theory, the essential object of a state hardly embraces 
more than the protection of life and property. The Grecks, on the other 
hand, had the most vivid conception of the state as a whole, or system, 
every part of which was to co-operate towards some great end to which 
all other duties were considered as subordinate. Thus the aim of demo- 
cracy was said to be liberty: wealth, of oligarchy; and education, of 
aristocracy. In all governments, the endeavour was to draw the social 
union as close as possible ; and it seems to have been with this view that 
Aristotle laid down a principle which answered well enough to the acci- 
dental circumstances of the Grecian states, that a πόλις must be of a 
certain size. (See below, book vii. 4, and compare Eth. Nic. ix. 10.) This 
unity of purpose, marked as it was in all the states of Greece, was no 
where so fully carried out as at Sparta.’’ Accordingly, we cannot be 
surprised to find that in discussing the nature of a πόλις, Aristotle begins 
with the question, “ What constitutes a citizen?’’ (πολίτης). ‘‘ He de- 
fines a citizen to be one who isa partner in the legislative and judicial 
functions of the state. No definition, of course, will apply equally to all 
the different states of Greece, or to any single state at different times; 
but the above seems to comprehend, more or less, properly all those whom 
the common use of language entitled to that name.... Recurring to 
Aristotle’s definition, we find the essential properties of Athenian citizen- 
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CHAP, II. 


A state viewed Now if any one would watch the parts of a state 


Nine 8" from the very first as they rise into existence, as 


Necessary re’ in other matters, so here he would gain the truest 


lati 1. ie ie 1 ᾿ Η 
ee en aie view of the subject.’ In the first place, then, it 


(2.) master and is requisite that those should be joined together, 
late, which cannot exist without each other, as the 
male and the? female, for the business of propagation; and 
this not through deliberate choice, but by that natural impulse 
which acts both in plants and in animals, namely, the desire 
of leaving behind them others like themselves. By nature 
too some beings command, and others obey, for the sake of 
mutual safety; fora being endowed with discernment and 
forethought is by nature the superior and governor ; whereas 
he who is merely able to execute by bodily labour, is the in- 
ferior and a natural slave ; and hence the interest of master 


ship to have consisted in the share possessed by every citizen in the legis- 
lature, in the election of magistrates, in the δοκιμασίαν and in the courte 
of justice.”” (See Dictionary of Gr. and Rom, Antiq,, article Civitas, pp. 
234—236.) For further information on this subject, the reader is referred 
to the Analysis of the &th book of Aristotle’s Ethics pretixed to the trans- 
Jation of that work by Prof. R. W. Browne. (Bohn’s Classical Library.) 

' There are upon the whole two views held concerning the origin of 
society :— 

1. ‘hat it arose by compact. (Hobbes.) 

2. That it arose by nature. ( Aristotle.) 

In support of the theory of Aristotle, it is observed by Wachsmuth, 
tat “to assume an agreement with a view to political society, before the 
commencement and trial of the same, is nearly tantamount to the propo- 
sition of Lord Monboddo, which attirms that language was the result of 
an agreement entered into for the purpose of calling it into existence.”’ 

? Compare Ethics, b, viii. ch. 12. “ Between husband and wife, friend- 
ship is thought to exist by nature; for man is by nature a being inclined 
to live in pairs rather than in societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in 
point of time and more necessary than a state, and procreation is more 
common to him, together with animals, ‘To other animals, therefore, 
community proceeds thus far only ; but human beings associate, not only 
for the sake of procreation, but for the affairs of life.’ Compare alse 
Cicero de Off. Ὁ. i. ch. 17,. Nam quum sit hoe natura commune animan- 
tium, ut habeant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso conjugio est, 
proxima in liberis; deinde una domus, communia omnia.’’ The whole 
chapter is useful, as proving that Aristotle believed in the progressive 

expansion of human sympathies. 
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CHAP. 11. DOMESTIC RELATIONS, 5 
and slave is identical. But there is a natural difference be- 
tween the female and the slave; for nature does nothing 
meanly, like artists who make the Delphic swords; but she 
has one instrument for one end; for thus her instruments are 
most likely to be brought to perfection, being made to con- 
tribute to one end, and not tomany. Yet, among Barbarians, 
the female and the slave are upon a level in the community ; 
the reason for which is, that they are not fitted by nature to 
rule; and so their relationship becomes merely that between 
slaves of different sexes, For which reason the poets say, 


“Tis meet that barbarous tribes to Greeks should bow.” 


as if a barbarian and a slave were by nature one ftom these τον 
and the same, Now of these two societies the first gp eg ιῳ 
. . ‘ ) n 
domestic tie is the first, and Hesiod! is right when villaze (cun). 
»eny and lastly the 
he Ἐν state (πόλιες), 


“ First house, then wife, then oxen for the plough ; ”’ 


for the ox is to the poor man in the place of a household 
slave. That society, then, which nature has estab- 
lished for daily support, is a family (otkoc), and fn anor θεν 
those who compose it are called by Charondas 

Ὁ μοσίπυοι," and by Epimenides the ‘Cretan ἡ Ομόκαπνοι. But 
the society of many families, which was instituted for lasting 
and mutual ‘advantage, is called a village (κώμη), 
and a village is most naturally composed of the 
emigrant members of one family, whom some persons call 
‘OpoyaXaxrec,? the children and the children’s children. And 
hence, by the way, states were originally governed by kings,4 
asthe Barbarians now are ; for they were composed 4a. οἵ 

| quity 0 
of those who always were under kingly govern- regal govern- 
ment. For every family is governed by the elder, ™™t 44" 


A xwun defined. 


' So Exod, ch. xx., ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his servant, nor his maid, nor 
his or, nor his ass,” &c. } 

2 ὁμοσίπυος, “" feeding at the same manger ; ” ὁμόκαπνος, “ using the 
same hearth; "’ ὁμόκαπος, “ eating together,” from κάπη. 

2 See Blomf. on Asch. Agam. i. 697. 

‘ If states are under kings it is a σημεῖον that the first families were 
under kings. 


If the first families were under kings, it is an εἰκός that states should 
be sonow, (Rhet. i. 2.) 
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identity with 88 are its branches, on account of their relation- 
paternalrule. ship; and this is what Homer! says, 


Then each his wife and child doth rule,” 


for in this scattered manner they formerly lived. And the 
general opinion which makes the gods themselves subject to 
kingly government, arises from the fact that most men for- 
merly were, and many are so now; and as they hold the gods 
to be like themselves in form, so they suppose their manner 
: of life must needs be the same, But when many 
ἡ τὺ 4 villages join themselves perfectly together into 
one society, that society is a state, (πόλις,}) and 
. contains in itself, if I may so speak, the perfection of inde- 
pendence; and it is first founded that men may live, but 
continued that they may live happily.?- For which reason every 
state is the work of nature,? since the first social ties are such ; 
for to this they all tend as to an end, and the nature of a 
thing is judged by its tendency. For what every being is in 
its perfect state, that certainly is the nature of that being, 
whether it be a man, a horse, or a house ; besides, its own final 
cause and its end must be the perfection of any thing; buta 
government complete in itself constitutes a final cause and 
what is best. Ilence it is evident, that a state is 
Man by nature ’ . ἢ 
Βοοίαὶ ἰπυλπι. One of the works of nature, and that man is na- 
cov) ὦ τοῦ of turally a political animal, and that whosoever is 
naturally, and not accidentally, unfit for society, 
must be either inferior or superior to man ; just as the person 
reviled in Homer, 


' These words occur Odyss. ix. 114, and are spoken of the Cyclopes. 
? Arvistotle’s threefold division of the grades of society are οἶκος, κώμη, 
and πόλις; that of Dicwarchus is nearly equivalent, for he calls them φυλὴ, 
φρατρία, and warpia, Goettling’s paraphrase of this passage is as follows ; 
* Initio reipublice homines in hune tinem conveniunt, utvitam sibi invicem 
tueantur; sed hic non est finis vere reipublice, qui in eo potius consistit, 
_ ut beaté vivant cives.’’ See below, iii. 5, εἰ δὲ μήτε τοῦ ζὴν ἑνέκα, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον τοῦ εὖ ζῆν. Plato Rep. ii. 359, ἀλλὰ μὴν πρώτη γε καὶ μεγίστη 
χρειών ἡ τὴς τροφῆς παρασκεύη τοῦ εἶναι τε Kai ζὴν ἑνέκα. Ib. γίγ- 
νεται τοίνυν πόλις, ἐπειδὴ τυγχάνει ἡμῶν ἕκαστος οὐκ αὐτάρκης ἀλλὰ 
πολλῶν ἐνδεής. 
3). Civil government is natural: for 
a. It is the end of the first κοινωγίαι. 
8. [ts end is the end of man’s moral nature (αὐτάρκεια). 
2. Civil government is by nature prior to all government, and to the 
. individual; for the whole is by nature prior to its parts, 
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CHAD. IL] MAN A SOCIAL BEING, 7 


‘No tribe, nor state, nor home hath he.” 


For he whose nature is such as this, must needs be a lover of 
strife, and as solitary as a bird of prey.' It is clear, then, 
that man is truly a more social animal than bees, or any 
of the herding cattle ; for nature, as we say, docs nothing 
in vain, and man is the only animal who has reason. Speech 
indeed, as being the token of pleasure and pain, is imparted 
to other beings also, and thus far their nature extends; they 
can perceive pleasure and pain, and can impart these sensa- 
tions to others; but speech is given to us to express what is 
useful or hurtful to us, and also what is just and unjust; for 
in this particular man differs from other animals, that he alone 
has a perception of good and evil, of justice and injustice, and 
it is the interchange of these common sentiments which forms 
a family anda city. And further, in the order πεν δὴ 
of nature, the state is prior to the family or the in order οἵ na- 
individual ; for the whole must necessarily be prior Ste "othe 
to the parts ; for if you take away the whole body, latter to the 
you cannot say a foot ora hand remains, unless hapa 
by equivocation, as if any one should call a hand made of 
stone, a hand; for such only can it have when mutilated. 
But every thing is defined according to its effects and inherent 
powers, so that when these no longer remain such as they - 
were, it cannot be said to be the same, but something of the 
same name. It is plain, then, that the state is prior to the in- 
dividual,? for if an individual is not complete in himself, he 
bears the same relation to the state as other parts do toa 
whole; but he that is incapable of society, or 80 No condition 
complete in himself as not towantit, makes no part Sort of the 
of a state, but is either a beast or a cod. There is pendent. 
then in all persons a natural impetus to associate with each 
other in this manner,3.and he who first estab- 4;,.°. natural 
lished civil society was the cause of the greatest tendency to it. 
' The reading of Bekker here is ὥσπερ ἐν πεττοῖς, ‘as in the game of 
draughts.” We have retained the emendation proposed by Gocttling, 


ὥσπερ ἐν merecvoic—refcrring to the birds of prey, which are mostly soli- 
tary, or possibly to the story of the cuckoo. 

? Goettling proposes to insert a comma after μὴ, and would render the 
passage thus; ‘ For if this be not so, then each individual, being perfect 
πὶ pe » will be in the same position as the other parts εν respect to 

1¢ whole,” 


* This shows that Arist. held civil government to be by nature, but to 
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benefit; for as man, thus perfected, is the most excellent 
of all living beings, so without law and justice he would be 
the worst of all;' for nothing is so savage as injustice in 
arms; but man is born with a faculty of gaining himself arms 
by prudence and virtue; arms which yet he may apply to 
the most opposite purposes. And hence he who is devoid of 
virtue will be the most wicked and cruel, the most lustful and 
gluttonous being imaginable. Now justice is a social virtue ; 
for it is the rule of the social state, and the very criterion of 
what is right. 


CHAP. III. 


mitotane But, since it is now evident of what parts the 
partsofan State is composed, it will be necessary to treat 
eo first of family government,? for every state is made 


be as it ought to be by law. He who first reduced this to system is 
praiseworthy, for man is born with most dangerous weapons, (φρόνησις 
and apery,) for δεινότης and φυσικὴ ἀρέτη, which must be directed by 
moral science in the man, by political in the state. 

' Eth. vii. 6, ἔλαττον δὲ θηριότης κακίας φοβερώτερον dé οὐ yap διέ- 
φθαρται τὸ βέλτιστον, ὥσπερ ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει---μυριοπλάσια 
γὰρ ἄν κακὰ ποιήσειεν ἄνθρωπος κακὺς θηρίου. ; 

There are three reasons why we should not act carelessly as tho 
brutes do. 

1, We have certain ὕπλα which the brutes have not. 

2. Because brutes act conformably to their whole nature in obeying 
their lusts ; man does not. 

3. Because, while brutes follow one desire only at a time, man follows 
several; we therefore want some guidance. See Butler’s Pref. to Ser- 
mons, and Sermon i. 

* For οἰκίας Gocttling proposes to read οἰκονομίας in this place. As 
there is some little perplexity in what follows, it may be useful here to 
insert the table which he gives. It is as follows: 

TOES ( a. δεσποτικῶς, according to relation of master and slave, 
riled, ag γαμικῶς, 6 6 6 6 ee « «husband and wife. 
Yo Τεκναποιητικῶρ, ok MA ele father and child. 
2. to be maintained by fe τὸ χρῆσθαι τοῖς κτήμασι. 


οἶκος is | 


B. τὸ πορίσασθαι τὰ χρήματα, 


ἡ, κτητική, i. 6. ἡ χρηματιστική. 
ρος ἀμ φὰς 


--͵ 
(3.) ἡ μεταξύ. 


(α.) ὑλοτομία. 
(.) μεταλλευτική. 


ἘΣ o 
(1.) ἡ eaten (2.) ἡ μεταβλητική. 


(α.) ἡ περὶ τα ζῶα. 
(β.) ἡ περὶ γεωργίαν. 


pO EE ee sh ae ed 5 CE ΕΣ sits 
(a.) ἡ ἐμπορία. (β.) ὁ τοκισμός. (γ.) ἡ μισθαρνία. 
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CHAP. IV. | THREE RELATIONS NECESSARY, 9 


up of families, and every family has again its separate parts 
of which it is composed ; and when a family is complete, it 
consists of freemen and slaves. But as in every 

subject we should first begin with examining into Tyce relalions 
its component parts, and as the first and smallest δεσποτική, ya- 
parts of a family, are the master and slave, the Mix" and re 
husband and wife, the father and child, let us first 

inquire into these three relations, what each of them are, and 
what they ought to be; that is to say, the despotical, the 
conjugal, and thirdly the paternal; though these two latter 
relations have no peculiar established name. Let these then 
be considered as the three distinct parts of a family. Now 
there is a duty which some identify with the government of a 
family, while others regard it as constituting its most import- 
ant part; I mean that of providing for its maintenance. Now 
we must inquire philosophically how the matter stands. But 
let us first speak of the master and the slave, that πος selation of 
we may both understand what things are abso- inaster and 
lutely necessary, and also try if we can get tolearn *¥* 

any thing better on this subject than what is already laid 
down. Some persons have thought that the power 

of the master over his slave is a certain science, ae Ἢ 
and that the government of a family and a slave, sue but not 
political and regal government, are all the same" | 
things, just as we said at the beginning ; but others think that 
despotic government is contrary to nature, and that it is cus- 
tom only which makes one man a slave and another free, but 
that in nature there is no difference between them; for which 
reason that tie must be unjust, for it is founded in force.! 


CHAP. IV. 


StncE.then a subsistence is implied in every family, the means 
of procuring it certainly makes up part of the management of 
a family, for without necessaries it is impossible to live, and to 
live well. And as in allarts which have a definite pyery art 
end, they must needs have their proper instru- needs instru- 


' This was the opinion of Milton, sce Parad. Lost. Ὁ, xii 


——‘' But man over men 
He made not lord: such title to Himself 
Reserving, human left from human tree.” 


~ 
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ments; and ments if they would perfect their works, so is it 
7 Sunes in the art of managing a family. Now of instru- 
ὀικονομική. ments some are alive, others inanimate ; thus with 
respect to the pilot of a ship, the tiller is without life, the 
sailor is a live instrument ; and so too ἃ Servant is as an in- 
strument in many arts, ‘Thus property is as an instrument to 
living; and an estate is a multitude of instruments ; so a 
slave is a living instrument, and every servant is an instru- 
ment more valuable than any other instrument, For if every 
instrument, at command, or from foreknowledge of its mas- 
ter’s will, could accomplish its special work, (ast the story goes 
of the statues of Diedalus,' or what the poct tells us of the 
tripods of Vulcan, how 


“ Self-taught they moved into the godlike course ;’’)? 


if the shuttle thus would weave, and the lyre play of itself; 
then neither would the architect want servants, nor the master 
slaves. Now what are generally called instruments, are the 
efficients of something else, but possessions are what we 
simply use: thus with a shuttle we make something else over 
and above its mere use ; but we only use a cloak, or a bed: 
since then making and using ditfer from each other in kind, 
and they each require their own instruments, the latter also 
must be different from each other, Now life is a thing which 
we use, and not an efficient of something else ; and hence the 
slave is ἃ minister in matters of daily use. But a possession 
The slave is AY be considered as a part of any thing ; now a 
merely a part part is not only a part, but also wholly” the pro- 
ofthe master. Herty, of something else ; and the same is true of 
ἃ possession; therefore, while a master is only a master of 
the slave, but no part of him, the slave is not only the slave 
of the master, but also wholly his property. ‘This fully ex- 
plains what is the nature of a slave, and what is his capacity ; 
for that being, who by nature is not his own, but totally an- 
other’s, and yet isa man, is a slave by nature; and that man is 
the property of another, who is his mere chattel, though he is 
still a man; but a chattel is an instrument for use, separate 
from the body.’ 
' Mentioned by Plato; see Menexenus, ch, 39. 


3 Homer, [liad xviii. 376. 
3 Compare the detinition of the φύσει δοῦλος given below, ὁ δυνάμενος 
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CHAP. V. 


But whether any person of such a nature exists, 
and whether it is right and just for any one to be 
a slave or no,' or whether all slavery is contrary 
to nature, must be considered hereafter. Not 
that it is difficult to take a philosophic view of the 
matter, or toinfer it from matters of fact ; for that 
some should govern and others be governed, is not 
only necessary but useful; and from the hour of 
their birth, some are marked out for the purpose 
of obeying, and others for ruling. ‘There are, 


1] 


The considera- 
tion of the jus- 
tice of slavery 
postponed, 


Slavery sup- 
aS a by ana- 
ovies drawn 
from the rela- 
tion of the bod 
to the soul, o 
the animal 
creation to 
man, and of the 
female to the 
male, 


moreover, many species of both the governing 
and the governed. And the better those are who are go- 
verned, the better also is the government, as for instance that 
of man, rather than of a brute: for the more excellent the 
materials are with which the work is finished, the more ex- 
cellent is the work; and wherever there is a governor and 8 
governed, there certainly is some work produced. For what- 
socver is composed of many parts, which together make up one 
whole, whether united or separate, evidently shows the marks 
of some one thing governing and another thing governed ; and 
this 13 true of every living thing in all nature ; nay, even in 
some things which partake not of life there is a principle of 
subjection, as in music ;? but this matter probably belongs to 


ἄλλου εἶναι. The whole train of reasoning adopted in this chapter, may 
serve to recall to the reader’s mind a similar argument of Butler in his 
Analogy, part i. ch. 1, which, however, he uses for a very different pur- 
pose ; namely, to show that our limbs are mere instruments and organs, 
and not essential parts of our actual selves. 

' The sum is this, according to our author: ‘* Slavery appears to me 
both necessary and expedient, as is shown by the existence of a ruling 
and a ruled principle, pervading all the orders of nature, and extending 
even to things inanimate. We may see a like analogy in the mind and 
body, and in the despotic rule exercised by the former over the ‘latter. 
We see how wild animals are subjected by the tame; we see the female 
subject to the male; we see the well-born from their birth adapted to 
social life, and fit for the service of war; while the base-born are fitted 
only for the humble services which their bodies can render to a master. 
And all these analogies point to one single conclusion, viz. that slavery in 
some cases. is in conformity with nature.” With what limitations this is 
to be understood, will be seen in a later chapter of this bouk. 


* In every chord of music there is what is technically called the 
“ dominant note.” 
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a disquisition somewhat foreign to our purpose, Every living 
thing, in the first place, is composed of soul and body, and of 
these the one is by nature the governor, the other the go- 
verned ; now we must learn what is natural, by those things 
which are in accordance with nature, and not by those which 
are corrupted ;' we should therefore examine into aman who 
is most perfectly formed both in soul and body ; 

Men born with 60 . . : . . . β 5 
different quali: for in him this fact is evident; while in the 
ties of body as depraved and vicious, the body would seem to rule 
‘rather than the soul, on account of their being 
corrupt and contrary to nature. Even in an animal, then, as 
we affirm, itis possible to discern the despotic and political 
government; for the soul governs the body as the master his 
slave ;? but the mind governs the appetite, with a political or 
kingly power; which shows that it is both natural and advan- 
tageous that the body should be governed by the soul, and 
the seat of the passions by the mind and that part which is 
possessed of reason ; but equality of rule, or power inverted, 
is hurtful to all. And this holds true not only of man, but of 
other animals also; for tame animals are naturally better than 
wild ones, and yet it is advantageous to all these that they 
should be subject to man; for thus they insure their own 
safety. So too is it naturally with the male and the female ; 
the one is superior, the other inferior; the one governs, the 
other is governed; and the same rule must necessarily hold 
good with respect to all mankind, Whoever, therefore, are 
as much inferior to their fellows as the body is to the soul, or 
the brutes to men,—(and this is in reality the case with all 
whose proper use is in their bodies, and whose highest excel- 


1 What shall be taken as the standard? Not the bodies of those who 
Jabour under some defect or other; for these clearly fall short of the 
design of nature; but we must look for our standard and pattern to those 
who, as it were, have reached their full growth, for in their case only 
nature has seen her design realized. Hence they alone can be rightly said 
to be κατα φύσιν. 

2 Conf. Ar. Eth. v. sub finem. κατὰ μεταφορὰν δὲ ἐστιν οὐκ αὐτῷ πρὺς 
αὑτὸν δίκαιον, ἀλλὰ τῶν αὑτοῦ τισιν, οὐ πᾶν δὲ δίκαιον, ἀλλὰ χὴν θα ες 
τικὸν ἢ τὸ οἰκονυμικόν᾽ ἐν τούτοις γὰρ λόγοις διέστηκε τὸ λόγον ἔχον 
μέρος τῆς ψυχῆς πρὸς τὸ ἄλογον. Compare Hooker, Eccl. Pol. i, 8, 9. 
“ When we come tou observe in ourselves of what excellency are our souls 
in comparison of our bodies, and the diviner part in relation to the baser 
part of our souls, seeing that all these concur in producing human actions, 
it cannot be well unless the chiefest do command and direct the rest.”’ 
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lence consists in this part,)—these, I say, are slaves by fia- 
ture, and it is advantageous to them to be always under this 


kind of government, inasmuch as it is advantageous to those 


above-mentioned, He then is by nature formed a slave, who 
is fitted to become the chattel of another person, and on that 
account is so, and who has just reason enough to perecive 
that there is such a faculty (as reason), without being indued 
with the use of it. For other animals have no perception of 
reason, but obey their passions ; and indeed they vary very 
little in their use from each other. For the advantage which 
we receive, both from slaves and tame animals, arises from 
their administering to our bodily necessities. Now it is the 
intention of nature to make the bodies of slaves and freemen 
different from each other, that the one should be robust for 
their necessary purposes, but the others erect ; uscless indeed 
for such servile labours, but fit for civil life, which is divided 
into the duties of war and peace ;' though the contrary often 
takes place, namely, that the one have the bodies, but the others 
have the souls, of tree citizens. For this at all events is evi- 
dent, that if they excelled others as much as the statues of the 
gods excel the human form, every one would allow that the 
interiors ought to be slaves to the others. And since this is 
true with respect to the body, it is still more just to determine 
in the same manner, when we consider the soul ; though it is 
not so easy to perceive the beauty of the soul as it is of the 
body. It is clear then that some men are free by nature, and 
others are slaves, and that in the ease of the latter the lot of 
slavery is both advantageous and just.? 


' Some persons, and among others the learned Schneider, have doubted 
the genuineness of this line ; probably because they did not see its true 
meaning. This would seem to be as follows: ‘f As nature has made us 
uf two distinct forms, the free-born and the slave-born, and has given us 
two distinct parts, namely, our soul and our body, so are the duties of a 
free citizen two-fold,—the duties of war and those of peace,—the one as 
superior to the other as the soul to the body, or the freeman to the slave. 
‘Multe res exstiterunt urbane majores clarioresque quam bellice.’”’ 


‘Cicero, de Off. i. 22. 


3 The meaning of Aristotle in the conclusion of this chapter may thus 
be paraphrased ; ‘‘ The slave, then, is by nature a part of his master. 
And as, if the whole body is sick, or if one member is sick, the other 
members suffer with it, so is the interest of master and slave toa certain 
extent coincident: but only so long as the one rules well, and the other 
obeys well. But all this applies to the φύσει δοῦλος alone; as to the other, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Bot it is not difficult to perceive that those who maintain the 
contrary opinion have some reason on their side ; for slavery 
and a slave have each two diferent senses; for 
Letaem s «ὧν ϑ there is such a being as a slave by custom; and 
divided into — this custom is a certain compact, by which what- 
two classes, the ‘ - = - 
φύσει dordns - SOeVer is taken in battle, is said to be the property 
andthe wae of the conqueror, But many persons who are con- 
versant in law call in question this right as tliey 
would an orator, and say that it would be hard that whoever 
is compelled by violence should become the slave and subject 
of another, who has the power to compel him, and is his su- 
Diversity of  _Perior in strength; and even of those who are 
opinion.ca thls wise, some think one way and some another on 
SEoR this subject ; but the source of this doubt, and that 
which makes this conflict of opinions, is the fact that ability 
when accompanied with proper means, in a certain way, 15 
able to commit the greatest violence; for victory is always 
owing to some superior advantage; so that it scems that 
violence does not prevail without ability; and so the dispute 
is only concerning what is just. For on this account some 
persons think that justice consists in benevolence, while others 
think it just that the superior should govern, since in the 
midst of these contrary opinions, the opposite argument has 
nothing weighty enough to persuade us that the superior on 
the score of ability ought not to rule and to govern. ' But 


7 

I consider κατὰ νόμον as equivalent to mapa φύσιν, and can only say that 
their interests can never be identilicd, and that the system of making ἃ 
freeman into a slave is unnatural, and a perversion of that which, if well 
directed, would work well—a good system of slavery for those whom na- 
ture has adapted to suchastate.”” ‘Vhese are the limitations of slavery to 
which we alluded in a preceding note. ; 

' τίνες. ‘The Platonists, to whom Aristotle is here alluding, allow the 
justice of war-slavery; but this is absurd, for the war may be unjust, and 
he cannot be rightly a δοῦλος who ἀναξίως δουλεύει. Consequently they 
exclude Greeks, and hold Barbarians only to be slaves φύσει---ἰ. ὁ. ac- 
cording tu the meaning of Aristotle, they measure by the same standard 
of ἀρετὴ and κακία which we use, but they suppose it hereditary ; but 
this is not practically true. It ought to be remarked here, that by the 
word rivec, Whenever it is used in this treatise in this connexion, our 
author intends to refer to the opinions of Plato. 


ΓΝ 


στο 
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nevertheless, some persons, clinging, as they think, to ἃ cer- 
tain plea of right, (for custom is a kind of right,) insist that 
slavery in war is just, but at the same time they contradict 
themselves.' For it may happen that the principle upon which 
the wars were commenced is unjust; and no one will say 
that the man who is undeservedly enslaved, is therefore a 
slave; for if so, men of the noblest familics might happen to 
be slaves and the descendants of slaves, if they chance to be 
taken prisoners in war, and sold. And on this account they 
do not choose to give the name of slave to such 

persons, but only to barbarians. But when they papi me 
say this, they do nothing more than inquire who ™ake slaves in 
ἴω; . war, really im- 
isaslave by nature, as we said- at the first; for ply that some 
we must acknowledge that some persons, wherever δτὲ φέσει 
they may be, are of necessity slaves, but that 

others can in no case be slaves. Thus also it is with those 
of noble descent; it is not only in their own country, but 
every where, that men esteem them as such, while barbarians 
are respected on this account at home only; as if nobility and 
freedom were of two sorts, the one universal, the other not 
so. Thus says the Helen of Theodectes ; 


“ Who dares reproach me with the name of slave ? 
When from immortal gods, on either side, 
I draw my lineage.” 


Those who express these sentiments show that αν ἃ aaiy 
they distinguish the slave and the freeman, the specch implies 
g . the same. 

noble and the ignoble, from each other by no test 

save that of their virtues and their viccs; for they think it 
reasonable, that as a man begets a man, and a beast a beast, 
so from a ggod man, a good man should be descended ; and 


' The whole passage may be paraphrased thus: ‘Those are not 
wrong in their judgment who hold that a captive taken in war is law- 
fully a slave. Some however impugn this doctrine. Now this dif- 
ference of opinion all arises from the fact that they are not agreed as 
to what justice is. For the one party think that is just, which man’s 
innate good-will or benevolence prompts him to do; others think that the 
law of might is the law of right. Now those who deny that conquest 
rives a man no right over another, have no arguments to support their 
opinion; the others follow justice in some sense, for they adhere to the 
law, and the law isa kind of justice.” —"Aya δ᾽ οὗ φασι, ‘and at the same 


time they must deny that it is just; for what if the war be undertaken in 
an unholy cause ? ” 


~ 
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this is what nature desires to bring about, but oftentimes can- 
not accomplish it. It is evident then that this 

Some then are whey 

born slaves, ουδὲ has no reason in it,' and that some persons 

others free. are slaves and others freemen by the appoint- 

To the former ment of nature; and also that in some instances 


slavery is ad- SES ν . 
vantageous; _— there are two distinct classes, for the one of whom 


ἧς he eli eae expedient to be a slave, and for the other to 
isa perversion be a master; and that it is right and just that 
of nature, 
; some. should be governed, and that others should 
exercise that government for which they are fitted by nature ; 
and if so, then the rule of master over slave (is just also). 
But to govern ill is disadvantageous to both; for the same 
thing is useful to the part and to the whole, to the body and 
to the soul; but the slave is as it weré a part of the master, 
as though he were an animated part of his body, though se- 
parate. For which reason a mutual utility and friendship 
may subsist between the master and the slave, [mean when they 
are placed by nature in that relation to each other; for the 
contrary is the case with those who are reduced to slavery by 
custom, or by conquest. 


CHAP NIL 


Ir is evident from what has been said, that a despotic and a 
political government are not the same; and that all govern- 
ments are not identical, as some affirm; for the one is adapted 
to the nature of freemen, and the other to that of slaves. 
Domestic government is a monarchy, (for every house is ruled 
by one head,) but a political government is composed of free- 
The politicalre. Men and equals. ‘The master is not so called 
aon ce ἐας from knowing how to manage his slave, but be- 
ee cause he is such; and on the same principle the 

Tue nee see slave and the freeman respectively. ‘There would 
a seem to be also one sort of knowledge proper for 

a master, and another for a slave: that of the slave is such as 
the slave taught at Syracuse; for there a fellow at a stipulated 


* In order to harmonize*the meaning of Aristotle here with what goes 
before and follows, it is necessary to read the sentence thus with Goet- 
Uing ; Ὅτι μὲν οὐκ ἔχει τινα λόγον ἡ ἀμφισβήτησις, καὶ ὕτι εἰσιν οἱ μὲν 
φύσει δοῦλοι οἱ δ᾽ ἐλευθεροι, δῆλον. We have accordingly retained his 
emendation. 
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sum instructed the boys in the routine business of a household 
slave. And the learning of such matters as these would seem 
to be of wide extent, as the art of cookery, and other such 
like services; of which some are allotted to some, and others 
to others; some employments being more honourable, others 
more necessary ; according to the proverb, 


“Slave excels slave, and lord surpasses lord ;:" 


in such like services the knowledge of a slave consists. The 
knowledge of the master, on the other hand, is the a 
proper use of his slaves, for the office of a master ofa master dif. 
lies in the employment, not in the mere possession {rent from the 
of them. Not that this knowledge contains any 

thing great or lofty; for what a slave ought to know how to 
do, that a master ought to know how to order. For this 
reason, those who have it in their power to be free from 
such toilsome matters, employ a steward for this business, 
und apply themselves either to public affairs or philosophy. 
{But the knowledge of procuring property! is different from 
either of the above; and this, in order to be just, must be 
either by war, or hunting.] And Ict thus much suffice as to 
the distinction of a master and a slave. 


i" 


CHAP. VITI. 


bur since a slave was laid down to be a part of property, let 
us make a general inquiry inte the nature of property, and 
the acquisition of money, according to the manner we have 
proposed, In the first place, then, some one may 1, κρηματιστική 
question whether the getting of money is the same _ the same as 


oixoyourkm? οἵ 


thing as economics,? or whether it is a part of it, part of it? or 


' ἡ κτητική---ϑο}]. τῶν χρημάτων. Both Taylor and Ellis understand 
it in this sense. But probably the whole paragraph is an interpolation, 
and as it stands, it involves an obvious contradiction. 

* Οἰκονομική is part of πολιτική ; “ἀπά κτητική, or yonpariorixy—(for 
the words seem to be used here loosely and indiscriminately )—is in some 
degree a part of οἰκονομική ; 6. g. that part of κτητική which provides 
food for the members of an οἶκος. ‘H κτητικὴ may be thus divided : 
τῶν μὴ αὐτόφυτον ἐχόντων τὴν ἐργασίαν. [δ ἐροφγβι 

α. ἡ νομαδικῶν. 
Tay αὐτόφυτον ἐχόντων τὴν ἐργασίαν. 2 ἡ εωργικῶν. 
: γ. ἡ θηρευτικῶν, 


ἡ 


c 
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subservientto or something subservient toit; and if so, whether 
ue it is as the art of making shuttles is to the art of 
weaving, or as the art of making “brass to that of statue- 
founding ; tor they are not subservient in the same way ; for 
the one supplies the tools, the other the matter; and by the 
matter I mean, that out of which the work is finished; as, for 
instance, wool is the matter of the clothier, and brass of the sta- 
: tuary. Itisevident then that the getting of money 
athe: liad is not the same thing as economy, for the business 
of the one is to furnish the moans; of the other 
to use them. For what art is there but economics, to make use 
of what is in the house? Still there is a doubt, 
Pittle matter | whether this is a part of economics, or something of 
gard it asa = a different kind ; for if it is the business of him who 
partoras 510» - 2 : 
sedinate, is to get money, to find out how riches and pos- 
sessions may be procured, and if possessions and 
wealth embrace various parts, we must first! ascertain whe- 
ther the art of husbandry is a part of money-getting, or some- 
thing different, and whether [the same is not true of] the 
care and acquisition of provisions in general. But as there 
are many sorts of provision, so is there a variety 
The aitterent in the lives both of men and of the brute crea- 
tion: and as it is impossible to live without food, 
the difference in that particular makes the lives of animals so 
different from each other. Now of beasts, some live in herds, 
others separate, as is most convenient for procuring them- 
selves food; as some of them live upon flesh, others on fruit, 
and others on whatsoever they light on, for nature has dis- 
tinguished their course of life, so that they can with ease 
make choice of such things. And as the same things are not 
agreeable to all, but one animal likes one thing and another 
another, the lives of carnivorous beasts must be diffe ‘rent from 
the lives of those who live on fruits ; and in like manner is it 
with men; for their lives differ greatly from each other. 
Now of these, the idlest is the nomad life ; for their food 
comes from the flesh of tame animals, without any trouble, 
while they sit at ease; and as their cattle of necessity keep 
changing their place on account of pasture, they too are compel 
led to follow with them, cultivating, as it were, a living farm. 


' The word ὥστε, in the text of Bekker and others, is plainly corrupt. 
We have adopted Goettling’s emendation, γνωστέον πύτερον, κι το A 
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Other men live by the chase, some hunting this thing, and 
others that ; some by freebooting, and some by fishing ; as for 


example, those who live near lakes and marshes, and rivers, 
or the sea itself 1} while others are fowlers, or hunters of 


wild beasts. But_the greater part of mankind live upon the ,v~j}/. 


produce of the carth, and its cultivated fruits. Such, for ‘he “es 
most part, are the lives of those who labour for their own 
subsistence, and without procuring their provision by way of 
exchange or merchandise ; such are shepherds, husbandmen, 
freebooters, fishermen, and hunters: some join different em- 
ployments together, and thus live very agreeably, supplying 
those deficiencies which are wanting to make their mode of 
life independent. ‘Thus, for instance, some persons will join 
together the life of a nomad and a freebooter, or of a hus- 
bandman and a hunter; and so with respect to the rest, they 
pursue that mode of life to which necessity conspires to com- 
pel them. Now such a power of providing food seems 
to be taught to all animals by Nature herself, as well 
immediately upon their first birth, as also when they are 
arrived at maturity. Fer with respect to the first of these 
periods, some of them, together with their young, produce 
nourishment which is sufficient until their new-born offspring 
can get food for itself; as is the case with those which are 
vermiparous and oviparous; and as to those which bring 
forth their young alive, they have within themselves the 
means for their subsistence for a certain time, namely, milk. 
It is evident then that we may conclude? that plants are 
created for the sake of animals, and all other animals for the 
sake of man; the tame for our use and provision ; the wild, 
at least the greater part, for our provision also, or for some 
other advantage, as in order to furnish us with clothes, and 
the like purposes. Since, therefore, Nature makes nothing 
either imperfect or in vain, it necessarily follows _ 

that she has made all these things for the sake of pick ges 
man. For this reason the art of war is, in some 


' The common reading, and that which Bekker retains, is τοιαύτην, 
which must be rendered, “ such as is suited to their mode of life.’ Per- 
haps, however, it is better to read αὐτὴν, with Corais. 

* The word γενομένοις here occurs in Bekker’s text. We have not 
retained it in our translation, as it has clearly crept into the text from the 


preceding line. Goéttling and others omit it as evidently a mistake of 
some copyist. ἡ 
c 
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; ot | ae afte Ν e,¢ . . 
_oe ’sense,'a part of the art of acquisition εἰ for hunting is a part 
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, 
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of it, which it is necessary for us to employ against wild 
beasts, and against those of mankind who, being intended by 
nature for slavery, are unwilling to submit to it; and on this 
one kina of OCcaSion, such a war is by nature’ just. That 
κτητική, name- species of acquisition, then, only which is accord- 
"ΔΑ τὴ) bdere ing to nature, is part of economy ; and this ought 
is partof οἰκο. to be at hand, or if not, it should be immediately 
oh ght procured, by those whose office it is to keep in 
store what is useful as well for the state community as for the 
family, And true riches would seem to consist in 
πλοῦτος de- these; and the independent possession of -those 
things which are necessary for a happy life is not 

infinite ; though Solon speaks otherwise in this verse, 


‘© No bounds to riches can be fixed for man ;” 


for a bound may be fixed here, as in all other arts ;? for the 
instruments of no art whatsoever are infinite, either in their 
number or their magnitude ; but riches are a number of in- 
struments in domestic and civil economy. It is therefore evi- 
dent that there is a natural art of acquisition, both in domestic 


and civil. economy, and for what reason. - 


CHAP, : IX, 


., THERE is also another kind of acquisition, which 
χρη ατιστικη 18 


akindof«m- men specially call pecuniary, and with great jus- 


vik), and may Br : ΤΕ ὧν tar ak” ana : 
be vither φύσει tice too; and by this indeed it seems that_there 


ΟΓ οὐ φύσει» just are no bounds to riches and wealth. Now many 
as all things pe pastas todd Se SEP IE ΤΑΣ ΤῸ 


havea natural persons suppose, from their near relation to each 


1 Under his κτητικὴ Aristotle classes πολεμικὴ. This would be true 
in a rude age, when the rule of might was right, when pirates were gen- 
tlemen, and every.one was forced to subsist by plunder (vivere rapto). 
Warfare would range under κτητικὴ, when undertaken for want of slaves, 
for a slave is above defined as κσῆμα ἔμψυχον. But is there not a little 
inconsistency in this sentence? For above Aristotle has said that a cap- 
tive is a νόμῳ δυῦλος, and that it is unjust to enslave the free. Here he 
says the same isa just war. Again, “ ὅσοι πεφυκότες ἄρχεσθαι μὴ θέ- 
Aove’’— This would bea sufficient claim tosetthem free. For the φύσει 
δοῦλος 18 defined as ὁ δυνάμενος ἄλλου εἶναι. 

* Money;Collected merely for its own sake, has no fixed end; but when 
it is duly used as a means, (Spyavov ποιητικόν,) then it is limited by the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
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other, that this is one and the same with the art ana asecona- 


just mentioned; but it is not the same as that, 4Y Ure: 


though not very different ; for one of these is natural, the other 
is not, but rather arises from some art and skill. Now let us 
enter on our inquiry into the subject from the following point. 
The uses of every possession are two, both indeed essential, 
but not in the same manner; for the one is strictly proper ὧν 
the thing, the other not ; as a shoe, for instance, may be eithe 


worn or ‘exchanged for something else; for both these are τοί, ; 


uses of the δ, ἀπ for he who exchances a shoe with some) 
man Who wants one, for money, or provisions, uses the shoe 
as a shoe, but not according to its proper use; for shoes are 
not made to be exchanged. The same thing ἘΠΕΡ Barter (xamn- 
true of all other possessions ; forbartet i in ceneral λικη) 18 & 8€- 
condary use of 
had its original beginning in nature, from the property, and 
fact that some men had a surplus, and ‘others sashes 2 on ere 
than was necessary for them. And hence it is evident, that 
the selling provisions for money is not naturally a part of pe- 
cuniary science; for men were obliged to use barter as far as 
would supply their wants, | Now it is plain that τ outa not 
barter could have no place in the first community, exist in the 
. . oikos, and why, 
that is to say, in the household; but must have 
begun when the number of those who composed the commu- 
nity came to be enlarged; tor the former of these had all 
things the same and in common; but those who 110 ιν money 
came to be separated, had in common many other arose from ex- 
; i . . . _ tended wants. 
things! which both parties were obliged to ex- 
change as their wants arose. And this custom of barter is 
still preserved amongst many barbarous nations, who exchange 
one necessary for another, but do nothing more ; for example, 
giving and receiving wine for corn, and the like in other such 
things. This sort of barter then is not contrary tonature, nor yet 
is itany species of money-getting ; but it is necessary in order 
to complete that independence ‘which is natural. From this 


barter however arose the use of money, as Might prom use of 
be expected ; for as the needful means for import- money arose 


i : λική. 
ing what was wanted, or for exporting a surplus, Δ" 


was often αὖ ἃ great distance, the use of money was of ne- 


' Goettling understands the words thus; οἱ δὲ, κεχωρισμένοι τούτων 
(scil. ὧν ἕτεροι ἐκοινωνουν) πολλῶν πάλιν Kai ἑτέρων ἐκοινώνουν. 


~ 
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eessity devised.' For it is not every thing which is naturally 
useful, that is easy of carriage; and for this reason men in- 
vented among themselves, by way of exchange, something 
«Ὧν δἰ which they should mutually give and take, and which being 
really valuable in itself, might easily be passed from hand to 
hand for the purposes of daily life, as iron and silver, or any 
thing else of the same nature. This at first had a fixed 
standard simply according to its weight or size; but in pro- 
cess of time they put upon ita certain stamp, to save the 
trouble of weighing, and this stamp was affixed as a sign of its 
express value. Money then being devised from the necessity 
) <S-. of mutual interchange, the second species of moncy-getting 
by arose, namely, by buying and selling ; and this was conducted 
νον Ὁ probably at first ina simple manner, but afterwards it came to 
seth 5 True object of employ more skill and experience, as to where and 
einen at how the greatest profit might be made. For Which 
instruments, Treason the art of money-getting scems to be chiefl 
not of coin, conversant about trade, and its end to be able to. 
see where the greatest profit can be made ; for it is the means 
of procuring abundance of wealth and possessions, T*or men 
; oftentimes suppose wealth? to consist in the quan- 
Money 2° tity of money which any one possesses, as this is 
that medium with which trading and trafficking 
are concerned: 3others again regard it as a mere trifle, as 
having no value by nature, but merely by arbitrary compact ; 
so that if those who use it should alter their sentiments, it 
would be worthless, and unserviceable for any necessary pur- 
pose. ‘Thus oftentimes the man who abounds in money will 
want the necessary food ; and it is absurd to say that wealth is 
a thing of sucha kind thata man with plenty of it around him 


* Compare Eth. v, 5, οἷον δὲ ὑπάλλαγμα τῆς χρείας τὸ νόμισμα γέ- 
yove κατὰ συνθιΐκηὴν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τὔυνομα ἔχει νόμισμα, ὕτι οὐ φύσει 
ἀλλὰ νόμῳ ἐστι, καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν μεταβάλλειν καὶ ποιῆσαι ἄχρηστον. 

2 The word πλοῦτος is used by. Aristotle in two different senses; the 
‘one κατὰ φύσιν, and limited, consisting in houschold stores and instru- 
ments for service; the other μὴ κατὰ φύσιν, consisting in coin, and un- 
limited. They are easily confounded, but they differ in this respect, that 
the latter does but provide the means by which we may attain the wealth 
which is the end of the other. ‘Thus Horace speaks of one who was 
**magnas inter opes inops.”’ 

3 ‘The Greek text here is obscure. Tanchnitz proposes to insert the ' 
word εἷς before νόμος. 
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may perish with hunger, like Midas in the fable, who from 
his insatiable wish found every thing set before him turned 
into gold. For which reason people look about for something 
else by way of riches and property, and rightly too; for the 
mere getting of money differs from natural wealth, and the 
latter 1s the true object of economy ; while trade only procures 
money, not by all means, but by the exchange of it; and it “5 
seems to be chiefly employed about trading, for money is the ν Ὁ 
element and the regulator of trade; nor are there any bounds |)... 1. | 
to be set to the wealth which is thereby acquired. For just | 
as there are no limits to the art of medicine with respect to 

health, and as all other arts with respect to their ends are in- , 

finite '—(for these ends they desire to effect to the furthest τς 
possible extent)—but still the means used for those ends are 


limited, and their several ends are the limits of each; so too 


Btisexit 


‘in the art of acquiring riches, its end has no limits, for its 


object 15 money and possessions ; but economy has a boundary, 
though the former has not; for acquiring riches is not its 
real end. ?And for this reason it should seem that some 
boundary should be set to riches, though in practice we see 
the contrary of this taking place; for all those who get riches 
add to their money without end. The cause of this is the 
near connexion of these two arts with each other, py0 storing op 
for they sometimes change employment with money is οὐ 

each other,* as getting of money is their common ““* 7° 


' Things which are ends in themselves are infinite: as happiness, 
health, virtue ; but things instrumental are limited by the ends to which 
they are means. As to the distinction between τέλος and περάς, see 
Goettling’s notes in loco, p. 297. Τέχος, he says, is ‘ finis idealis,”’ περάς 
“finis realis.’ The end (τέλος) of the medical art is health; it is the 
end which it proposes, and which it always attains, And so what he 
means here by saying περάς τὸ τέλος πάσαις is this; ‘inasmuch as they 
cannot always reach the ideal end, artists in any line put up with the 
furthest point which they can attain, though they desire to attain the end 
itself.” 

? These few lines are very corrupt; but the whole scope of the passage 
would seem to be nearly this; ἡ χρηματιστικὴ is of two kinds, first ἡ) χρη- 
ματιστικὴ proper, and second ἡ καπηλική. It is no wonder that these 
two are so often confounded, for they have the same use, and are exerted 
on the same object, ἡ κτῆσις. But their ends are different ; that of the 
former is natural, the supply of necessary wants; that of the latter 
unnatural, the increase of money. : ; 

3 ‘To translate more literally, ‘ for they trench on each other, in that they 
both use the same thing, both belonging to χρηματιστικήν 
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pursuit.! For they cach employ the same thing, but not in the 
same. manner; for the end of the one is something beyond 
itself, but the end of the other is merely to increase it; so 
that some persons are led to believe that this is the proper 
Si gia object of economy, and think that for this purpese 
sense xonua- they ought to continue to save or to hoard up 
bE hw ther aoe money Without end. And the reason of this dis- 

position is that they are intent upon living, but 
not upon living well; and this desire being boundless in its 
extent, the means which they employ for that purpose are 
boundless also. And those who set themselves to live well, 
often confine their view to the enjoyment of sensual pleasures ; 
so that as this also seems to depend upon what a man has, all 
their care is to get money, and hence arises the second species 
of money-getting ; for as their enjoyment is in excess, they 
seck means proportionate to supply this excess of enjoyment ; 
and if they cannot do this merely by the art of dealing in 
‘money, they will endeavour to do it by other ways, and apply 
all their powers toa purpose which is not according to nature. 
Thus, for instance, courage was intended to inspire fortitude, 
not to get money by; neither is this the end of the soldier's 
or the physician’s art, but victory and health respectively. 
But such persons make every art subservient to money-getting, 
as if this was the only end, and tothe end every thing ought to 
contribute. We have now considered that art of money-getting 
which is not necessary, and have said what it is, and how we 
come to need it, and also that which is necessary, which is 
different from it; for that economy which is natural, and 
whose object is to provide food, is not intinite like this, but 
has its bounds. — 


Qtr κατ Sr 2) “ ire ad 
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in’ απ Ἐξ ΤΠΑΤ which was doubted at the first, is now 
papa i clear, as to whether the art of getting money is 
oun, but sub- the business of the head of a family ora state, or 
Servient to whether it is not, and yet must of necessity 
exist; for as the political science does not make men, but 

' Por χρήσεως κτῆσις Goettling suggests κτήσεως χρῆσις ; and this 
would make κτήσεως equivalent to the τοῦ αὐτοῦ above; but probably 
the text is corrupt, though our translation gives the drift of its meaning. 
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receiving them from the hand of nature employs them to 
proper purposes ; thus nature, whether it be the earth, or 
sea, or any thing else, ought to supply them with provisions ; 
and this it is the business of the master of the family to 
manage properly. For it is not the weaver’s business to 
make yarn, but to use it, and to distinguish what is good and 
useful from what is bad and of no service: and , ον 

in like manner some one may inquire why money= presupposes 
getting should be a part of economy, when the ""7* 

art of healing is not; since it is as requisite that the family 
should be in health as that they should eat, or have any thing | 
_else which is necessary. Now, as it is indeed in some sense 
the business of both the master of the family and the ruler of 
a state to see after the health of those under their care, but 
in another sense not, but the physician’s ; so also as to money, 
in some respects it is the business of the master of the family, 


in others not, but of the servile art. But as we have already 
said, it is chiefly the part of nature; for it is her part to sup- 

ply her offspring with food; for nourishment is left for every 

thing born, by that which gave it birth; and hence by the 

way, the natural riches of all men arise from fruits and from 

animals, But since these riches may be applied, as we have 

said, to two purposes, the one to make money of, the other 

for the service ot the house; of these the first is necessary 

and commendable, the other, which has to do with traffic, is 

justly censured ;' for it has not its origin in nature, butftz.v 
amongst ourselves; for usury 1s most_reasonab’y es Ye εἰς: te 
detested, as -the increase of our fortune arises racterof usury 

from the moncy itself, and not by employing it (74°): 

to the purpose for which it was intended. For it was devised 

for the sake of exchange, but usury multiplies it.” And hence 

usury has received the name of τύκος, or ‘produce ;” for 


whatever is produced is itself like its parents; and wsury is 
merely money born of money: so that of all means of money- 
making, this is the most contrary to nature. 

‘ Comp. Psalm xv. ‘‘ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? ... . 
he that hath not given his money unto usury.’’ Deut. xxiii. 19, “ Thou 
shalt not lend upon usury to thy -brother; usury of money, usury of 
victuals, usury of any thing that is lent upon usury; unto a stranger thon 
mayest lend upon usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 


usury: that the Lord thy God may bless thee.” Comp. Exod. xxii. 25; 


Lev. xxv. 36. See also Lord Bacon’s Essay on Usury. - Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library edition, p. 113. 
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CHAP. XI. 


But since we have already sufficiently considered the matter 
in its general principles, let us now go into the practical part 
of it; for the contemplation of such matters offers a liberal 
employment for the mind, but the application to practice is 
eid necessary. But it is an useful part in the man- 
parts of ’ sie a ° 
χρηματιστικὴ “ AWeMent of one’s affairs, to be skilful in the 
xara φύσιν. nature of cattle, as to which are most profitable, 
and where, and how; for instance, what is the advantage of 
rearing horses, or oxen, or sheep, or any other live stock, It 
is also necessary to be acquainted with the comparative value 
of these things, and which of them are worth most in par- 
ὟΣ ticular places; for some do better in one place, and some in 
| (joc Mother. Next, as tothe pursuit of agriculture, and the man- 
agement of arable grounds and orchards ;! and also as to the 
care of bees, and other living things, such as fish and birds, 
from whence any profit may arise. ‘These are the first and 
ar most considerable parts of domestic management : but with 
"1: respect to gaining money by exchange, the principal method 
is merchandise, which is carried on in three different ways, 
ei nermet either by sca-trading, by warehousing, or by 
χρηματιστικὴ —‘ Petail-dealing ; and these differ from cach other 
ἴον αὶ μὴ κατα φύσιν. inthis, that some of them are more safe, while 
' / others bring in ἃ larger: return. The second method is 
wpe rths κϑλὸς a ne : Ἧ . i — =, Ea 
usury. The third is the receipt_of wages for work done, 
best and this either _by being employed in some ‘illiberal art, 
«οἰ. oF else In what 1s unscientific and serviceable mercly to the 
Esler ; body. Phere is also a third species of im- 
Aba An intermedi proving a fortune, between this and the first ; for 
it has part in common with the natural method, 
and part with the system of exchange; and it has to do 
with things that are immediately from the earth, or their 
produce, which, though they bear no fruit, are yet useful, 
such as the felling of timber, and the whole art of min- 
ing: but the latter includes many different species, for 
there are various sorts of things dug out of the earth. 
Concerning each of these we have now spoken in general, 
. but minute particulars concerning all of them, though useful 
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τῷ ψιλῆς τε, «.7r. AX. the tillage of land, whether for corn (ψιλὴ) or for 
_ vines and the like (πεφυτευμενή). 
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for practical experiment, would be tiresome to dwell on. 
Now of all the works of art, those are the most 

: Relative value 
excellent wherein chance has the least todo; and ofthe various 
those are the meanest in which the body is most δ" 
impaired, and those the most servile in which bodily strength 
alone is chiefly wanted, and those most illiberal which require 
least skill. But as there are books written on these subjects 
by some persons, as by Chares the Parian, and Apollodorus 
the Lemnian, upon husbandry and planting, and likewise by 
others on other matters, let those who have occasion draw out 
a theory therefrom: but every person should collect together 
whatsoever chances to be spoken at random, by means of 
which many who aimed at making a fortune have attained 
success. Tor all these are useful to those who set A practical 
great store on money-getting ; as was the money- ne Re ες 
getting contrivance of |! Thales the Milesian, the νἱκονόμοε, 
which men attributed to him on account of his ἮΝ 
wisdom, though it is one of general application. For when 
they reviled him for his poverty, as if the study of philosophy 
was useless, it is said that, while it was yet winter, he per- 
ecived by his skill in astrology, that there would be great 
plenty of olives that year, and that having got a supply of 
money, he bought on a small security all the oil-presses that 
were in Miletus and Chios, which he hired at a low price, 
as there was no one to bid against him. When the season 
came for making oil, many persons wanted them, and so all at 
once he let them upon terms he pleased; and raising a largo 
sum of money by that means, he convinced them that it was easy 
for philosophers to be rich if they chose it, but that this was 
not what they aimed at ;? in this manner is Thales said to have 
shown his wisdom. It indeed is, as we have said, generally 
lucrative, for a person to contrive to make a monopoly of any 


thing; for which reason some cities also adopt this method , 
when they want money, for they make a monopoly of their 


commoditics. There was, too, a certain person in Sicily who 
laid out a sum of money which was deposited in his hands in 
buying up all the iron from the iron works, so that after- 


' The story is told at length in Plutarch’s Life of Solon, chap. ii., as 
well as by Cicero, de Divinatione, i. 49. 

? Compare Ethics, b. vi. ch. 12, where the utility of wisdom and pru- 
dence is treated of at length. 
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wards, when the dealers came from the markets to purchase, 
no one had any to sell but himself; and though he put no 
great advance upon it, yet by laying out fifty talents he made 
an hundred, When Dionysius heard this, he permitted him 
to take his money along with him, but forbade him to con- 
tinue any longer in Syracuse, as being one who contrived 
means for getting money, inconsistent with his interests. ‘This 
man’s foresight and that of Thales was exactly the same ; for 
both of them contrived to procure a monopoly for themselves.! 


The same It is useful also for politicians definitely to under- 
knowledge stand these things; for many states want to raise 
useful ina Ὁ 


higher degree money and to employ such means, as well as pri- 
to statesmen. vate families, nay more so; for which reason, 
some persons employed in public attiirs confine themselves. to 
this province alone. 


CHAP. XII. 


Ir was laid down, then, that there are three parts of domestic 
government ; one, that of the master, of which we have already 
treated ; another of the futher, and a third that of the husband. 
Howawife OW the government of the wife and children, 
and achild are Should both be that of free persons, but not the 
tobe governed. same ; for the wife should be treated as the member 
οἵ ἃ state, but the children should be under kingly rule; forthe 
male is by nature made to rule over the female, except when 
something happens contrary to the usual course of nature ; 
as the elder and full-grown is superior to the younger and 
Difference of | imperfect. Now in the generality of free states, 
Precis eg, the governors and the governed alternately 
and βασιλιὴ = =Change place; for an equality without any pre- 
aad ference is what nature chooses; however, when 
one governs and another is governed, she endeavours that a 
distinction shall be made between them, in forms, expressions, 
and honours; according to what Amasis said of his laver.? 
This then should be the established rule between the male 


* For further instances the reader can refer to the Economics, book ii. 
passim, 

* The story of Amasis and the laver, out of which a statue had been 
made, may be seen in Herodotus, ii. 172,—ga¢ ἐκ τοῦ ποδανιπτῆρος 
τώγαλμα γεγονέναι" ἤδη ὧν, ἔφη λέγων, ὁμοίως ἀυτὸς τῷ ποδανιπτῆρι 
πεπρῆήγεναι, ᾿ 
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and the female. The government of children should be 
kingly ; for the power of the father over the child is founded 
on both affection and seniority ; and this isa species of kingly 
government; for which reason Homer very properly calls 
Jupiter Father of gods and men,” as being the king of all 
of them. For it is required that a king should be of the same 
species with those whom he governs, though naturally supe- 
rior; as is the case between the elder and the younger, and 
between the father and the son. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Ir is evident then that, in the due government of 
The οἰκονόμος 

a family, greater attention should the paid to its must look to 
several members than to the mere gaining of inan- ete ds 
imate things; and to the virtues of the former 
rather than of the latter, (and this we term wealth ;) and greater 
recard to those of freemen than of slaves. But cana stave 
here some one may question whether there is any Rand or 
other virtue ina slave than his mechanical ser- formance of bo- 
vices, and of higher estimation than these, as tem- 4! labour! 
perance, fortitude, justice, and other such like habits, or 
whether slaves possess none beyond mere bodily qualities. 
Each side of the question has its difficulties ; for if they possess 
these virtues, wherein will they differ from freemen? and 
since they are men, and partakers of reason, it is absurd to 
say that they do not. Nay, nearly the same in- 
quiry may be made concerning a woman, and a (a7 A wife or 
child, whether these also have their proper virtues, 
whether a woman ought to be temperate, brave, and just, and 
whether a child can be unbridled and temperate or not ; 3! and 
indeed this inquiry ought to be made in general, whether the 
virtues of those who by nature either govern or are governed, 
are the same, or different. For if it is necessary ; 
that both of them should partake of noble charac- merge miele 
ter, why is it necessary that the one should always 
govern, the other always be governed ? Surely this difference 
cannot be merely one of degree; for to govern, and to be 

' Goettling ( Ρ 303) takes a different view of Aristotle’s meaning here, 


and says “ ἀκόλαστον esse, quod vitio vertitur servo, laudabile est in 


puero, ἀκολασία pucrilis est immatura fortitudo. Quis enim ἀνδρίαν 
pueri esse dicat?” 
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governed, are things different in species, but more or less are 
not. And yet it is strange that the one party ought to have 
them, and the other not; for if he who is to govern shall not 
be temperate and just, how can he govern well? or if he is 
to be governed, how can he be governed well? for he who is 
intemperate and a coward, will never do what he ought. It 
is evident, then, that both parties ought .to partake of’ virtue, 
but that there must be some difference of virtue between them, 
Different pera 28 there is between those who by nature command 
oftheruler and those who by nature obey, This is sug- 
and the ruled. ἢ ; . matey 
gested by the soul; for in this there is implanted 
by nature one part that rules and one that obeys; and the 
virtues of these we say are different, as are those of a rational 
and an irrational being. It is plain then that the same prin- 
ciple may be extended to the case of the others, so that there 
we is by nature a varicty of things which govern 
each cifferac. and are governed. Now a freeman governs his 
rig he their slave in one manner, the male governs the female 
in another, and in another manner the father go- 
verns his child; and all these have the different parts of the 
soul within them, but in a different manner. ‘Thus a slave 
‘ran have no deliberative faculty,' a woman but a weak one,? 
a child an imperfect one. ‘Thus also must it necessarily be 
with respect to moral virtues ; it must be supposed that all 
must possess them, though not in the same manner, but as is best 
ee suited to the several ends of each, Hence, by the 
must be per- Way, he who is to govern ought to be perfect in 
pet inne mnoral virtue,—(for his business is entirely that of 
a master artificcr, and reason is the master arti- 
ficer ;)—while others want only that portion of it which 
may be sufficient for their station: and hence it is evident, 
that although moral virtue is common to all those of whom we 
have spoken, yet the temperance of a man and of a woman are 
not the same, nor their courage, nor their justice, as Socrates 
thought ;% for the courage of the man consists in commanding, 
' If however this be the case with the φύσει δοῦλος, the question natur- 
ally arises, ‘* why educate him at all ? and how shall he be educated ?”’ 
Here is clearly an inconsistency; for at the end of the present chapter 
Aristotle says that “ slaves need education even more than children,” 


A ἐπ δ βυουλευτικὸ» οἵ the wife nearly corresponds to σύλεσιρ. 
Sth. vi. 10, 


* Reference is here made to the opinion given by Socrates in the Ke- 
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the woman’s in obedience. And the same is true in all other 
particulars, and this will be evident to those who will examine 
the matter in detail; for those who use general terms deceive 
themselves, when they say that virtue consists in a good dis- 
position of mind, or in doing what is right, or something of 
this sort. They do much better who enumerate the different 
virtues as Georgias did, than those who thus de- 

fine them, and hence we ought to think of all per- Τῆς ἀρετὴ of 
sons, as the poet says of a woman, 


“ Silence is woman’s ornament,” ἢ 


but it is not the ornament of a man. But asa 

child is incomplete, it is evident that his virtue is hin nly = 
not to be referred to himself, but to the full-grown 

man, and to him whom he obeys. In like manner, the virtue 
of a slave is to be referred to his master; for we laid it down 
asa maxim, that the use of aslave is to be employ- ' 

οὐ in what is wanted; so that it is clear enough fhe ser of 
that but little virtue is required in him, only just 

so much as that he may not neglect his work through intem- 
perance or cowardice. Here some person may question 
(supposing what I have said is true) whether py. ὑρετὴ of 
virtue will not be necessary for artificers in their an artificer 
calling ; for they often neglect their work through ΤΣ 
intemperance But the difference between the two cases is 
very great; for a slave partakes of animal life, but the arti- 
ficer is something more than this;? as near therefore as the 
artificer approaches to the slave, just so much ought he to 
have of the virtues of one, for a mean artificer has a certain 
distinctive kind of slavery; but then a slave is one of those 
things which are by nature what they are, though this is not 


public of Plato, to the effect that women are equally fit with men to un- 
dertake civil offices and duties. See Plato Rep. b. ii. ch. 5, in. 

' This line occurs in Sophocles Ajax, ]. 291. The words are spoken 
by the hero to his slave Tecmessa. 

3 ὁ δὲ πορρώτερον. Passow says that ‘'no example of this form is ἢ 
fonnd.’’ It is just therefore to regard this passage with suspicion as not 
entirely sound. Perhaps we ought to ‘read ἄλλ᾽ of πορρωτέρω, “ but no 
further than this;” in other words, he enjoys {wn but not βίος, which at 
once implies πρᾶξις, If however we read the passage as it stands at 


present, we must render it thus; “Βαϊ he (the artificer, reyvirne) is 
something more.”’ . 
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ai equally true of a shoemaker, or of any other artist.! 
aves must be . . . 
trained τὸ vir. It is evident then that a slave ought to be trained 
tue by thelr to such virtue by his master; and not in the way 
in which a master would teach him mere servile 
drudgery. Those therefore are in the wrong who would de- 
prive slaves of reason, and say that they have only to follow 
their orders, for slaves want more instruction than children ;_ 
thus, then, let us determine as to this matter. But it is ne- 
eessary, in a treatise upon government, to enter particularly 
into the relations of husband and wife, and of parent and child, 
and to show what are the virtues of each and their respective 
connexions with each other, what is right and what is wrong ; 
and how they ought to follow the good, and avoid the evil. 
We must seek ince then every family is part of a state, and 
thedperj ofthe each of those individuals is part of a family, 
Meteo. and the virtue of the parts ought to have regard 
dual members to the virtue of the whole; it is necessary to in- 
: struct both the wives and children of the commu- 
nity, as to the nature thereof, inasmuch as it is of some conse- 
quence to the virtue of the state that the wives and children 
therein should be virtuous. And of consequence it necessarily 
is, for the wives compose one half of the free persons ; and of 
the children the succeeding citizens are to be born. As then 
we have determined these points, we will leave the rest to be 
considered in another place ; and? as if the subject was now 
finished, let us begin again anew, and first consider the senti- 
ments of those who have treated of the most perfect form of 
government. 


' The slave then must be brought by his master to such ἀρετὴ as this, 
‘and not merely instructed according to the way thata master would teach 
him mere servile duties. Τὰ éyovra τῶν ἔργων, ‘ea que ad servilia mu- 
ΠΟΙᾺ necessario pertinent.” 

? These words refer to the question discussed at greater length in Ὁ. 
vu, and viii.—that of education in relation to the state. 
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BOOK II.—CHAP. I. 


Since then we propose to inquire what civil Τὸ gna whatis 


socicty is of all others best! for those who have it {he best fo. 
in their power to live entirely as they wish, it 18. us examine 


necessary to examine into the polities adopted in ¢*!stins forma. 
those states which are allowed to be well governed, and in 
any others which may chance to have been described by 
writers, and appear properly regulated, in order that we 
may note what is right and useful in them, And as to our 
seeking for something beyond these states, let it not be re- 
garded as an affectation of wisdom; but Iet us have the eredit 
of setting ourselves to this systematic work, because thicre are 
creat defects in those which are already established. And 
we must begin first with that part of the subject which na- 
turally is the foundation of our discussion. 

Now the members of every state must of necessity have all 
things in common, or nothing at allin common, or some things 
in common and not others. To have nothing in common is 
evidently impossible, for the social state itself is a species of 
community; and the first thing necessary is a common place 
of habitation, namely, the city; this too must be one, and 
every citizen must have a share in this one state. δῖ ἴῃ ἃ 


' Having in the first book laid down the elements of which states are 
composed, Aristotle proceeds next in order to discuss the question, 
“What is the best form of government?” and he examines it in a prac- 
tical way, and with a practical object. 

There are three possible ways of examining this question : 

1. Ideally. Which is the most perfect conceivable theory, irrespective 
of practicability ? 

2. Really. Which is the best form of government now in existence? 

3. Practically, Which is the best and most suitable that can be devised 
Sor man as he is? 

It is the third of these methods which Aristotle adopts, as most entirely 
in accordance with his system of philosophy, Compare book iv. ch. i. 
“ Besides . . . it is necessary to distinguish what sort of government is 
best fitting for all cities: for most of those writers who have treated this 
subject, however speciously they may handle other parts of it, have failed 
in describing the practical parts: for it is not enough to lay down scien- 
tifically what is best, but what can be put in practice (ri δυνατόν). It 
should also be simple and easy for all toattain to. But, contrary to this, 
they seek out cnly the most subtle form of government, and one which 
necds many things to fill it up.” . 


D 
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state which is to be well governed, will it be best that all 
shall have a share in every thing which is capable of being 
shared, or only in some particulars, but not in others? for it 
is possible that the citizens may have their wives, and ‘chil- 
dren, and goods in common with each other, as in Plato’s com- 
monwealth;! for in that, Socrates affirms that the children, 
the wives, and the possessions ought to be common, Which 
then shall we prefer? the plan which is already established, 
or the custom which is proposed in Plato’s commonwealth ? 


' For the views of Socrates on this subject, the reader will do well to 
consult Plato’s Republic, especially b. vy. p. 458—165.  Aristotle’s objec- 
tions to the theory of Plato may all be reduced to two heads: 

1, That Plato’s end is a wrong one. 

2. ‘That his means do not answer their end. 

Plato’s end was that the state should be as much one as possible. 
Compare Rep. iv. 423, B., οὐκοῦν οὗτος ὧν εἴη κάλλιστος ὑρὺς τοῖς 
ἡμετέροις ἄρχουσιν, ὕσην δεῖ τὸ μέγεθος τὴν πόλιν ποιεῖσθαι, καὶ ἡλίκῳ 
ovay ὕσην χωρὰν ἀφορισαμένους τὴν ἄλλην χαίρειν ἐᾶν; τίς ἔφη ὁούς; 
οἶμαι μὲν, yy δ᾽ ἐγὼ. roves’ μέχρι οὗ ἂν ἐθέλῳ ἀυξανομένη εἷναι μιὰ, μέχρι 
τοῦδε αὔξειν πέρα Cé μή: and also Rep. v. 452, B., ἔχομεν οὖν τι μεῖζον" 
κακὸν πύλει ἢ ἐκεῖνο ὃ ἂν αὐτὴν διασπᾶ καὶ moy πολλὰς ἀντὶ μιᾶς; ἢ 
μεῖζον ἀγαθὸν, ἢ ὃ ἂν ζυνδγ τε καὶ ποιῇ μιάν; 

Plato desired a state in which all things shonld be common; in which 
all should be as brothers, and call nothing ‘‘mine.’’ He desired to effect 
a moral union, but he endeavoured to attain it by physical means, 

Now to the above theory Aristotle objects that this perfect unity, so 
far from perfecting, would in reality destroy the essence of a state; 
and that which destroys its essence cannot be the end or good of any 
thing. , 

In support of this view he says, a ‘family is more one than ἃ state, and 
an individual more than a family. For not only must a state consist of 
numbers, but these must be different in kind; else the state will be a mere 
tribe, (¢@voc,) and not a πόλις ; for even where all the citizens are equal, 
a fictitious difference must be preserved. This is the very essence of a 
πόλις, Viz. TO ἄρχειν Kai ὥρχεσθαι.᾽" 

Aristotle then next sets himself to prove that a community of wives 
does not tend to produce the end of a state. 

Plato’s argument is this, in syllogistic form : 

What tends to’ unity, tends to the end ofa state; 
But a community of wives tends to unity ; 
‘Therefore, it tends to preserve a state. 

It will be observed that Aristotle denies both premises; a proceeding 
which possibly raises a presumption in favour of Plato’s theory. For if 
unity be shown to be not the end of the state, and if the above community 
does not tend to unity, then it does not tend to some thing which is not the 
end ofacommunity. It is one step in a negative induction towards proving 
that the aforesaid community does tend towards the end of a state. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. II. 


Now a general community of wives is attended pias ας 
with many other difficulties ; and among others, lic. Its merits 
the object for which Socrates would have his λα, 
covernment framed in this manner, does not seem to fol- 
low from his reasoning : again, it is not capable of producing 
that end which he says ought to be in the view of a state, as 
was but just now stated; nor has he given any particular 
directions as to how the arrangement ought to be made. Now 
I also am willing to admit that the state ought to be one 
as much as possible, (for this is the principle jy, 4 perfect 
which Socrates adopts:)' and yet it is evident unity desirable 
that if it goes on till it becomes too much one, “ἢ 

it will be no longer a state, for the state naturally sup- 
poses a multitude ; so that if we proceed in this manner, from 
astate it will become a family, and from a family it will be- 
come an individual: for we should say that a family is one 
to a greater degree than a state, and a single person than a 
family ; so that even if this end could be obtained, it should 
never be put in practice, as it would annihilate the state, For 
not only does a state consist of a large number of inhabitants, 
but they must also be of different sorts: for were they all 
alike there could be no state; for a confederacy and a state? 


' Aristotle refers here to Plato’s Republic, (v. chap. 5,) where Socrates is 
represented as asking, “ Is there any greater evil for a state than that which 
tears it (0 pieces, and makes it many instead of one? or any greater good 
than that which binds it together and makes it one?’ Pinzger, in his 
commentary on the Strictures of Aristotle upon Plato’s Republic, asserts 
that Aristotle does not take the word unity in the same sense as Plato, but 
understands it as meaning an individual, (in logical phrase, wnwn nu- 
mero ;) while Plato takes it in the sense of unanimity. To prove his 
assertion, he quotes the well-known passage from Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
(iv. 6); but incorrectly. But the answer which Aristotle gives below, 
to the effect that an excess of unity will reduce the state first to a mere 
family, and from that to an individual, shows that he scarcely understood 
or appreciated Plato’s meaning. A moral unity is plainly something 
different from physical unity, and a moral whole from a physical whole. 

? Tho three words here used by Aristotle are συμμαχία, ἔθνος, απὰ πόλις, 
Of the former Goettling says, Συμμαχία est socictas jure parium (τῶν 
opoiwy) sed diversorum origine, ... . . Hac quid differat a veri civitate, 
quam dicimus rempublicam, non est quod multis demonstrem.” As to 
the second, he adds, “* Post pugnam Leuctrica, Arcadum gens synedrium 
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are two different things; a confederacy is valuable for its 
numbers, though all those who compose it are men of the same 
calling ; for this is entered into for the sake of mutual defence, 
just as the addition of another weight makes the scale go down. 
The same distinction will prevail between a state and a tribe, 
when the people are not collected into separate villages, but live 
asthe Arcadians. Now those things by which a state should 
become one are of different sorts; and it is the preserving a 
just and equal balance of power, which is the safety of states, 
as has already been mentioned in our treatise on Ethics.' Now 
among freemen and equals this is absolutely necessary ; for 
all cannot govern at the same time, but cither by the year, or 
There must be according to some other regulation or time? By 
δ Εἰ ΒΕ em grits, et ms, it follows that ev ery one in his turn 
een the 
rulersandthe Will be in office; as if the shoemakers and 
sch carpenters should exchange occupations, and not 
always be employed in the self-same calling. But as it is 
better that these should continue in their respective trades, so 
also in civil society, where it is possible, it would be better 
that the government should continue in the same hands ; 
but where it is not—(as Nature has made all men equal, and 
therefore it is just, be the administration good or bad, that all 
should partake of it)—there it is best to observe a rotation, 
and let those who are their equals by turns submit to those 
who are magistrates at the time ;> since they in turn will 
alternately be governors and gov erned, as if they were different 
men ;* by the same method different persons will execute dif- 


τὴν μεγάλην πόλιν coustituit, quo, quasi vinculo gens universa con- 
tineretur, τῶν ὁμοίων sed non diversorum origine.” On the other hand, 
a πόλις is constituted ἐκ τῶν εἴδει διαφερόντων. 

' The reference is to Eth. Nicom. v. 5, τῷ ἀντιποιεῖν γὰρ ἀνάλογον 
συμμενέι ἡ WOAtG—the state subsists by the preservation οἵ a balance of 
power. 

2 See below, b. vii. 1. ἡ yap φύσις δέδωκε τὴν αἵρεσιν ποιήσασα αὐ- 
τῷ τῷ γένει ταὐτὸν, τὸ μὲν νεώτερον, τὸ δὲ πρεσβύτε γον" ὧν τοῖς μὲν ἄρ- 
χέσθαι πρέπει, τοῖς δὲ ἄρχειν" ἀγανακτεῖ δ᾽ οὐζεὶς καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν ἀρχόμενος. 

3 Locke says, that ‘A magistrate was for this purpose appointed, to 
give ἃ sanction to that common measure to which reason teaches us 
that creatures of the same rank and species, and endowed with the same 
faculties, have all an equal right.” See Prefatory Essay by Dr, Gil- 
lies. 

* On this difficult and complic ated passage, see Goéttling’s note. He 
suggests as a better reading, τὸ ἐν μέρει τοῖς ἴσοις εἴκειν ὁμοίως τοὺς ἐξ 
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ferent offices. From hence it is evident that a state cannot 
naturally be one in the manner that some persons propose ; 
and that what has been said to be the greatest good of states, 
is really their destruction ; though the good of any thing tends 
to preserve it, For another reason also it is clear, |. 

that it is not for the best to endeavour to make a oupht not tobe 
state too much one, because a family is more Mate too like 
sufficient in itself than a single person, and a 

state than a family ;' and indeed it can lay claim to the name 
of a state only when this sufficiency results to the members 
of the community. If then this sufficiency is preferable, a 
state which is less one, is better than that which is more 
nearly so, 


CHAP. III. 


But admitting that it is best for the state to be Ξ ΠΤ 
5 d 4 *lato's theo 

one as much as possible, it docs not seem to be fails when ἐς 
proved that this will take place on his theory, by ee 
permitting all at once to say “this is mine,” and 
“this is not mine,” though this is what Socrates regards as a 
proof that a state has perfect unity. For the word all is used 
in two senses; if it means cach individual, what Socrates 
proposes will more nearly take place; for each person will 
say, this is his own san, and his own wife, and his own pro- 
perty, and of every thing else that may happen to belong to him, 
that it is his own. But now those who have their wives and 
children in common will not say so, but all will say so, though 
not as individuals ; and likewise with regard to property, all 
will say so, but not as individuals; therefore, this use of the 
word “all,” is evidently a fallacious mode of speech ;? for the 

᾽ “ " ( ” 
words “all” and “both” are odd and even, and are some- 
times used distributively, and sometimes collectively, on ac- 
ἀρχῆς. The words παρὰ μέρος in the following line, he regards as a 
mere gloss on the ἐν μέρει which precedes them. 

' In other words, it is certain that by stretching this unity too far, we 
“shall lose the independence of a state; for it will sink down first into a 
mere family, and from a family into an individual; and when it has gone 
thus far, its essence will be found to be in a great measure destroyed. 

? This is what is commonly called a fallacy of “ Compositio et Divisio.” 
See Soph. Elench. i. 2, where among syllogisms which are παρὰ τὴν 
λέξιν, Aristotle enumerates those which are said to be παρὰ τὴν διαίρεσιν, 


and he gives as an example the following, ὅτι τὰ πέντε ἐστὶ δυὸ καὶ τρία 
καὶ περιττὰ καὶ ἄρτια. 


_ property, or only just as rhuch as concerns them. For, be- 


2 
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count of their double fiat and are the cause of contentious 
syllogisms in reasoning. Therefore for all persons to say the 
sume thing was their own, using the word “all” in its distribu- 


tive sense, would be well, but is impossiblo: while in its collee-- 


tive sense, it would by nomeans contribute to the concord of the 
state. Besides, there is another harm attending this proposal ; 
for whatever is common to many is taken least care of ; for all 
men regard most what is their own, and care less for common 


sides other considerations, every one is more negligent of 
what another has to see to; 43 in a family, one is often worse 
served by many servants, than by a few. Now each citizen 
in the state will have a thousand children, but none of them 
will be as the children of any individual, but every child will 
be the son of every father, as chance may have it, and the 
parents all will alike neglect them. Besides, in consequence 
of this, whenever any citizen fared well or ill, every person, 
be the number what it would, might say, “this is my son,” or 
‘that man’s son;” and in this manner would they speak, and 
Furtheraim.  Goubtingly withal, concerning each of the thou- 
culties; con- sand, or whatever number the city consisted οἱ; 
fusion. Pees fe ἢ ᾿ 
for it would be uncertain to whom each child be- 
longed, and who should preserve it when born. Now which 
of the two do you think is better, for every one to say “ this 
is mine,” while they apply it equally to two thousand, or ten 
thousand ;! or, as we say “ this is mine,” under our present 
forms of government, where one man calls another his son, 
another calls that same person his brother, another nephew, 
or according to some other relationship, either by blood or 
marriage, and first extends his care to him and his, while 
another regards him as one of the same brotherhood and the 
same tribe? For sure it is better for any one to bea nephew in 
his private capacity, than a son after this manner. Besides, it 
will be impossible to prevent some persons from 
Difficulties . . 
arising from ϑιϑροοίίηνσ that they are brothers and children, or 
laa a 3" fathers and mothers, to each other; for from the 
mutual likeness which exists between the parent 


' On the cosmopolitan theory which would merge all particular and 
social affections into a mere system of general benevolence, compare 
Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. c. 6, (p. 245,) and Newman's 
Sermon on St. John’s Day. 
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and the offspring, they will necessarily obtain proofs of their 
mutual relationship. ‘This circumstance, we are informed by 
those writers who describe different parts of the world, does 
somctimes happen; for some tribes of Upper Africa! have 
their wives in common, but yet their children are distin- 
guished by their likeness to their parents. There are also 
some women, and some other animals too, as mares and cows, 
which naturally bring forth their young very like the male ; 
such was the mare called Dicwa, in Pharsalia.? 


CHAP. IV. 


Bestpes, those who contrive this plan for a com- 
munity, cannot easily avoid such evils as the fol- {ndftom mur 
lowing ; namely, blows, murders, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, quarrels and reproaches ; all of which it would be 
impious indeed to be guilty of towards our fathers and 
mothers, or those who are nearly related to us, as it is towards 
those who are not connected with us: and certainly these mis- 
chiefs must necessarily happen oftener among those who do 
not know each other, than among those who do; and when 
they do happen, among those who know their relations, they 
admit of a legal expiation, but in the latter case, this can- 
not be done.? It is also absurd for those who piato's com. 
make a community of children, to hinder those munity of | 

. wives shouid 
who love each other from sexual intercourse, pe extended 
while they do not restrain them from the passion to @!l. 
itself, or from those other embraces, which are of all things 


' For example,the Nasamones, (see Herod, iv, 172,) and the Aysenses, 
(ib. 180,) and the Agathyrsi, (ib. 104,) ot ᾿Αγάθυρσοι---ἐπίκοινον τῶν 
γυναίκων τὴν μίξιν ποιεῦνται, wa κασιγνητοί τε ἀλλήλων ἔωσι, Kai 
οἰκήϊοι ἔοντες πάντες μήτε φθόνῳ μήτε ἔχθεϊ χρέωνται ἐς ἀλλήλους. 
“The Agathyrsi have their women in common, that so they may be all 
brothers, and in virtue of their relationship, they may be free from all 
envy and mutual hatred.’’ Mela (i. 8) relates the same of the Gara- 
mantes; as also does Pliny, Hist. Nat.v. 8. ὁ 

2 Compare Aristotle’s Hist. Anim. vii. 6. (Schn.) 
ΟΣ It is worthy of remark here, how wide-spread among the heathen 
world was the doctrine of the necessity of expiatory sacrifices. On this 
subject, compare the remarks of Butler, Analogy, Part II. chap. v. Bohn’s 
‘edition, p. 252. See also Auschy|us, S. c. T. 676. 

ἄλλ᾽ ἄνδρας ᾿Ἀργείοισι Kadusious ἅλις 

εἰς χεῖρας ἐλθεῖν' αἷμα γὰρ καθάρσιον" 
ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὁμαίμων θάνατος ὧδ᾽ αὑτοκτόνος, 
οὐκ ἐστι γῆρας τοῦδε τοῦ μιάσματος. 
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most improper, as between a father and a son, a brother and 
a brother; for mere love in such cases is wrong. [{ is also 
absurd to prevent sexual intercourse between relations, for 
no other reason than the violence of the pleasure, while the 
relation of father and daughter, or of brother and sister, is 
held to be of no consequence at all. It seems also more ad- 
vantageous, that the husbandmen! should have their wives 
and children in common, than the military class, for there will 
be less affection in case of a community of wives, than other- 
wise; for such persons ought to be under subjection, that 
they may obey the laws, and not seek after innovations. 
Upon the whole, the consequences of such a law as this would 
be directly contrary to the state of things which good laws 
ought to establish, and to insure which Socrates thinks it 
right to lay down his regulations concerning women and 

Friendship children, For we think that friendship is the 

betterthan greatest good which can happen to any state, as 

aah nothing so much prevents seditions: and unity 


1 In order to understand the allusions of Aristotle here and elsewhere, 
it is necessary to inform the reader that Plato divided his purely theoretic 
state into three classes. 

1, gvAaxec—the ruling military class, into whose minds and bodies 

precious metal had been infused. 

2. γεωργοί, (Ausbandmen,) \ called citizens, but practically excluded 

3. τεχνῖται, (artificers,) from all share in the government. 

A community of wives was allowed by Plato to the ruling class only. 
’ Aristotle here says, by way of objection, that the two latter classes will not 
be satisfied with nominal rule; and that they too ought to be allowed a 
community of wives, lest they should unite too closely among themselves 
and rebel against the φύλακες. See Plato’s Republic, b, iii. ch. xix. to 
the end. As to the community of wives and children, see Republic, 
book vy. passim. ‘The system of Plato could only be carried out by the 
state ascertaining what metal was infused into each child, and classing it 
accordingly among the φύλακες or not. ‘Whe point of objection on which 
Aristotle lays the greatest stress, is the idea that citizens—(for such the 
γεωργοὶ and τεχνῖται were in theory )—would remain quiet without hav- 
ing any share in the government. Next he censures the idea that a com- 
munity of goods can strengthen any body of citizens, which Plato evident- 
ly asserted when he confined that community of goods to the φύλακες. In 
reference to the former, Aristotle says, “If there be a body of men who 
cannot attain to ἀρχικὴ φρόνησις, do not make them citizens at all; at 
all events do not make them nominally citizens while you practically ex- 
clude them from civil rights.’’ And as to the second point, Aristotle says 
that a community of goods is no bad element ina state, if it be contined 
to the γεωργοὶ and τεχνῖται : for it will prevent them from combining to- 
gether and making head against the φύλακες, who are intended to be the 
ruling body, 
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in a state is what Socrates commends above all things; and 
this appears to be, as indeed he says, the result of friendship ; 
as we learn from Aristophanes in the Eroties,! who says, that 
those who love one another trom the excess of that passion, 
desire to coalesce, and from being two to be blended into one: 
from whence it would necessarily follow, that both, or one of 
them, must be destroyed. But now in a state, the tie of 
friendship must be extremely weak on account of this com- 
munity, and neither parent nor child can point to his own re- 
lative. For as a very little of what is sweet, mixed with a 
great deal of water, makes the mixture scarcely perceptible, so 
must they necessarily disregard all family connexion arising 
from such names, in such a community; for it is by no 
means necessary that a father should have any regard for a 
son, or a brother for his brother, For there are two things 
which principally inspire mankind with care and affection, 
namely, the sense of what is one’s own, and exclusive posses- 
sion ;?_ neither of which can find a place in this sort of com- 
munity. As for exchanging the children of the purer aim. 
artificers and husbandmen with those of the mili- culties in 
tary, and theirs in turn with these, it will occa. P™"°* 

sion great confusion as to the manner in which it shall be done ; 
for of necessity those who carry and transfer the children 
must know to whom tley give each of them; and by this 
means, those evils which we have already mentioned will 
necessarily be the more likely to happen, as blows, incestuous 
love, murders, and the like; for those who are transferred to 
other citizens, will no longer call the military caste by the name 
of brothers, sons, fathers, or mothers. The same thing would 
happen to those born among the military who were trans- 
ferred to the other citizens ; so that every one thus would be 
in fear how to act in consequence of consanguinity. And 


thus let us determine concerning a community of wives and 
children. 


1 That is, in the “Symposium,” or “Banquet” of Plato, wherein 
Aristophanes is introduced as a speaker. See Plato, Symp. ch. xiv. 599. 
3 Τὸ ἀγαπητόν. Thus in the New Testament, (and indeed generally, ) 
ἀγαπητός is used as equivalent to μονογενής. See St. Matt. i. 20. Com- 
- pare also Homer, Od. B. 365, where speaking of a son, he says, μοῦνος 
éwy ἀγαπητός, and Arist. Rhet. book i. ch. 7, sub fin. 
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CHAP, V. 


| WE proceed next to consider, as to property, in 
crane of what way it should be regulated among those 

who are to live under a state formed after the 
most perfect mode of government, whether it should be 
common or not; (for this may be considered as a separate 
question from what ‘has been determined concerning wives 
and children ;) I mean, whether it is better, (although these 
should be held separate, as is now the case every where, ) 
that not only the possessions but also the produce of them 
should be in common; or that the soil should belong toa par- 
ticular owner, but that its produce should be brought to- 
gether and used as one common stock, as some nations at 
present do; or, on the contrary, that the soil should be com- 
mon and be cultivated in common, while the produce 15 
divided amongst individuals for their special use, as is said to 
be the practice among some of the barbarians; or whether 
both the soil and the fruit should be in common? When 
— the husbandman and the citizen are distinct, there 
Ao’ is another and easier method ; but when they each 

labour at their possessions for themselves, this 
may occasion several difficulties ; for if there be not an equal 
proportion between their labour and what they consume, those 
who labour hard and have but a small proportion of the pro- 
duce, will of necessity complain against those who take a 
large share and do but little labour. Upon the whole, it is 
difficult to live together as a community, and thus to have all 
things that man can possess in common, and especially this is 
the case with respect to such property. This is evident from 
the partnerships of those who go out to settle a colony; for 
nearly all of them have disputes with each other upon the 
most common matters, and come to blows upon trifles: we find 
too, that we oftenest disagree: with those slaves who are gener- 
ally employed in the common offices of a family. A community 
of property then has these and other inconveniences attending 
it: but the manner of life which is now established, more 
particularly when embellished with good morals and a system 
of upright laws, is far superior to it, for it will embrace the 
advantages of both ; by “both” we mean, the advantage arising 
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from properties being common, and from being divided also; 
for in some respects it ought to be common, but upon the 
whole private. For the fact that every man’s attention is em- 
ployed on his own particular concerns, will prevent mutual 
complaints ; and prosperity will inerease as each person la- 
bours to improve his own private property ; and it will then 
happen that, from a principle of virtue, they will perform good 
offices to each other, according te the proverb, “ All things are 
common amongst friends.” And in some states there are traces 
of this custom to be seen, showing that it is not impracticable ; 
and particularly in those which are best governed some things 
are ina manner common, and others might be so; for there, 
while every person enjoys his own private property, he assists 
his friend with some things, and others he shares in common; 
as in Lacedemon, where they use cach other’s slaves as if they 
were, so to speak, their own,! and also their horses and dogs, 
or even any provision they may want in a journey. It is 
evident then that it is best to have property private, but to 
make the use of it common; but how the citizens are to be 
brought to this mind, is the particular business of the legis- 
lator to contrive. And also with respect to pleasure, it is 
unspeakable how advantageous it is, that a man should think 
he has something of his own; for it is by no means to no 
purpose,!' that each person has an affection for himself, for that 
is natural, and yet selfishness is justly censured ; for we mean 
by that, not that he loves himself, but that he loves himself 
more than he ought; in like manner we blame a money- 
lover; and νοῦ all men love both money and self. Besides, 
it is very pleasant to oblige and assist our friends ας gestroys the 
and companions, and strangers,? which cannot be practice of mo- 
unless property be private ; but this cannot result taboo τε 

' Μὴ γὰρ οὐ μάτην, Est modesté negantis opinio. ‘' For possibly it 
may not be in vain,’’ &c. ΑΒ to self-love and selfishness, and the dis- 


tinction between them, see Butler’s first Sermon on Human Nature, 
and Analogy, Part I, chap. v. 

2 We have here almost a Christian argument against the ideal com- 
munity of goods proposed by Socrates. In a state where the principle of 
unity is thus carried out, it will be impossible to exercise the social duties 
of liberality, kindness, &c., and there will be no room for the virtues of 
benevolence, charity, modesty, &c. But virtue cannot exist if its proper 
objects are withdrawn; this result, then, shows that however fair and 


‘plausible such an Utopian theory may be, it is contrary to the nature of 


man, and therefore false in principle. 
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where they make the state too entirely one. And further, they 
destroy the offices of two principal virtues, modesty and liber- 
ality—modesty with respect to the female sex, for it is right 
to abstain from her who is another’s ; and liberality, as it re- 
lates to private property, without which no one can appear 
liberal, or do any generous action ; for the office of liberality 
* consists in imparting to others what is our own, 
n other “oe ᾿ . . ο 

grounds also. ΓΠΪΒ system of polity does indeed recommend it- 
impracticable. self by its good appearance, and specious pretences 
to humanity; and the man who hears it proposed will receive 
it gladly, concluding that there will be a wonderful bond of 
friendship between all its members, particularly when any one 
censures the evils which are now to be found in society, as 
arising trom property not being common; as for example, the 
disputes which happen between man and man, upon their con- 
tracts with each other; the judgments passed to punish per- 
jury, and the flattering of the rich; none of which arise from 
properties being private, but from the corruption of man- 
kind. For we sce those who live in one community and have 
all things in common, disputing with each other oftener than 
those who have their property separate ; but we observe fewer 
instances of strife, because of the very small number of those 
who have property in common, compared with those where 
it is appropriated. It is also but right to mention not only 
the evils from which they who share property in common 
will be preserved, but also the advantages which they will 
lose ; for viewed as a whole, this manner of life will be found 
Ἢ impracticable. We must suppose, then, that the 
pics kinds érror of Socrates arose from the fact that his first 
principle! was false; for we admit that both a 

family and a state ought to be one in some particulars, but 
not entirely so; for there is a point, beyond which if a state 
proceeds towards oneness, it will be no longer a state. There 
is also another point at which it will still be a state, but in 
proportion as it approaches nearer to not being a state, it will 
be worse ;? as if one should reduce the voices of those who sing 


'THy ὑπόθεσιν. The first principle with which he starts, ‘Initia et 
fundamenta reipubliee.’’ (Goettling). See below, book vi. chap. 2, ὑπό- 
θεσις μὲν ody τῆς δημοκρατικῆς πολιτείας ἐλευθερία. 

3. ‘lhe Greek text as received by Bekker and others stands thus, ἐστὲ 
δ᾽ we ἔσται μὲν, ἐγγυς O° οὖσα τοῦ μὴ πόλις εἶναι ἔσται χείρων πολις. 
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in concert to one, or a verse to a foot. But as a state con- 
tains a multitude, it ought to be brought to unity and com- 
munity, as we have already said, by education; just as pro- 
perty at Lacedemon and their public tables in Crete were 
made common by their legislators. But yet, as yy 
we said above, he must make a state one by he produced by 
means of edueation; and he whois about to in- [ΓΑ] means. 

troduce education, and who thinks thereby to make his state 
excellent, will be absurd if he expects to fashion it by the 
former means, and rather than manners, philosophy, and laws.! 
And the legislator ought to know that he should consult the 
experience of long time and of many years, which would 
plainly enough inform him whether such a scheme is useful: 
for almost all things have already been found out; but some 
have been negleeted, and others, which men know, they do not 
put into practice. But this would be most evident, if any 
one could see such a form of government actually established ; 

for it would be impossible to frame such a state without 
dividing and separating it into its distinct parts, as public 
tables, wards, and tribes; so that here nothing further will be 
provided by the laws than to forbid the military to engage in 
agriculture, which is what the Lacedamonians are at present 
endeavouring to do, And further, Socrates has not told us 
(nor is it easy to say) what plan of government should be 
pursued with respect to the individuals who share ina com- 
munity of goods; for the majority of his state will comprise a 
nultitude of persons of different occupations, but of these he 
has determined nothing ; whether the property of the husband- 
man ought to be in common, or whether each should have his 
share to himself; as also, whether their wives and children 


Many editions, however, and that of Gotttling among the number, omit 
the word ἔσται; an emendation which makes the text somewhat more 
intelligible. We have given what seemed upon the whole to be the sim- 
plest meaning. Compare below, book v. ch. 9, πρῶτον μὲν χείρω ποιήσει 
τὴν πολιτείαν, τέλος δὲ οὐδὲ πολιτείαν. May we be allowed to suggest 
a very simple emendation? The only alteration required is the transpo- 
sition of the single word πόλις. The sentence then would stand thus, 
bari δ᾽ we ἔσται μὲν πόλις, ἐγγὺς δ' οὖσα τοῦ “μὴ πόλις εἶναι, ἔσται χείρων. 
* Erit quidem civitas, quanto autem proprits absit quin nou sit omnino 
earitan, erit pejor.’ 
Plato, carried away by zeal for his ideal theory, forgot that a moral 


unity must be brought about by moral, and not by physical means. This 
mistake Aristotle here corrects. 


~ 
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ought to be incommon or not. For if all things are to be alike 
common to all, where will be the difference between them and 
the military, or what will they get by submitting to their 
government ? and upon what principles would they thus 
submit, unless they should establish the wise practice of 
the Cretans, who allowed every thing else to their slaves, 
but forbade them only gymnastic exercises and the use of 
arms?! But if matters are to be with them as they are in 
other states, what will be their terms of intercourse ? For in 
Abeurdity or ONE City there must of necessity arise two states, 
contining edue and those contrary to each other; for he makes 
dete akg the the military to be the guardians of the state, and 

᾿ the husbandmen, artisans, and others he makes 
citizens; and all those quarrels, accusations, and things of 
the like sort, which he says are the bane of other states, will 
be found in his also, Notwithstanding, Socrates says that in 
consequence of their education they will not want many laws, 
but such only as may be necessary for regulating the streets, . 
the markets, and the like; while at the same time it is the 
military only to whom he has granted education, Besides, 
he makes the husbandmen masters of property upon paying 
a tribute; but this would be likely to make them far more 
troublesome and high-spirited than the Helots, the Penesta, 
or other slaves. Nor has he determined what is connected 
herewith, their polity, their education, and their laws: be- 
sides, it is of no little consequence, nor is it easy to determine, 
how these should be framed so as to preserve the community 
of the military. Besides, if he makes the wives common 
while the property continues separate, who shall manage the 
domestic concerns with the same care which the man bestows 
upon his fields? Nor will it answer by making the property 
common as well as the wives: and it is absurd to draw a 
comparison from the brute creation, and to say, that the same 
principle should regulate the connexion of a woman with a 
man, as prevails among brutes, amongst whom there are no 
family ties. It is also very hazardous to settle the magistracy 
as Socrates has done ;? for he would have persons of the same 


‘ It would seem that the treatment of the children of Israel by their 
Egyptian masters was somewhat similar to this. 

* These are the philosophers as a body, though individually they rule 
in turn in the Republic of Plato. See book vii. chap. 17, where Socrates 
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rank always in office ; a thing which becomes a cause of sedition 
even amongst those who are of no account, but surely! more 
particularly amongst men who are of a courageous and warlike 
disposition, It is indeed evidently necessary that he should 
frame his community in this manner; for that golden particle 
which God has mixed up in the soul of man, flies not from | 
one to the other, but always continues with the same; for he 
says,? that some of our species have gold, and phe theory of 
others silver, blended in their composition from fate wl 
the moment of their birth; but those who are to ranks in his 
be husbandmen and artists have brass and iron, commonwealth 
Besides, though he deprives the military of happiness, he says, 
that the legislator ought to make the entire body of citizens 
happy ; but it is impossible that the whole state can be happy, 
except all, or the greater part, or some part of it be happy. 
For happiness is not the same as the property of even num- 
her, which belongs to two numbers added together, but to 
neither of them taken separately: it cannot be thus with 
happiness.. And withal, if the military are not happy, who else 
are to be so? for the artisans are not, nor the multitude of 
those who are employed in inferior offices. The state, then, 
which Socrates has described, has all these defects, and others 
which are not of less consequence. 


CHAP... V1. 


Ir is also nearly the same in his treatise upon  piatg, 
Laws,? which was written afterwards ; and hence, “Laws” next 

. . . . : examined, 
by the way, it will be proper in this place briefly 


speaks of them after they are fifty years of age, as ‘‘ for the most part, in- 
deed, occupying themselves with philosophy, and when it is their turn, 
toiling in political affairs and taking the government.” 

' See Blomf. Gloss, on A2sch. Prom. Y. 1, 210, 

2 See the beautiful legend given at length in the Republic of Plato, 
book iii. sub finem. 

3 With reference to the “‘ Laws ”’ of Plato, it may be well here to intro- 
duce a few sentences from the “ Introduction ” to the Translation of Plato, 
(vol. v.) by G. Burges, M. A. He says that “ Plato, having in his imaginary 
‘Republic’ delineated what he conceived to be the best form of government, 
and prescribed the course of instruction by which the people living under 
such a polity might be brought up and fitted for it, has in his ‘ Laws’ 
_ detailed some of the leading enactments which a constitution would re- 
‘quire... .. « Ast asserts that it is sufficient to read only a page of the 
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Too many to consider the polity there described. For So- 
qusatinns loft crates has thoroughly settled but very few parts of | 

his polity; as for instance, in what manner the 
community of wives and children ought to be regulated, and 
a3 to property, and to the manner of conducting the govern- 
ment. Now the whole amount of inhabitants are divided by 
him into two parts, the husbandmen and the soldiery; and 
from these he selects a third part, who are to be senators and to 
govern the state; but he has not said whether or no the hus- 
bandmen and artificers shall have any, and what, share in the 
goverment, or whether they shall have arms, and join with 
the others in war, or not. He thinks also that the women 
ought to go with the men to war, and have the same edu- 
‘ation as the soldiery; and as to other particulars, he has 
filled his treatise with matter foreign to the purpose; and 
with respect to education, he has only said what that of the 
soldiery ought to be. As to his book of Laws, laws are the 
principal thing which that contains, for he has there said but 
little concerning government; and though he desired to frame 
this government in states, on the principle of a more entire 
community, he bends it round again almost to his original 
for >.! For, except the community of wives and goods, the 
rest ae frames alike in both his governments: for the education 
of the citizens is to be the same in both, in both are they to 
live without any servile employ, and their common tables? are 


‘Laws’ in order to be convinced that the treatise was never written by 
Plato. But the real fact is, that the scope of the two treatises is dif- 
ferent, and that there is a consequent discrepancy between them in many 
points of detail. For in the ‘Republic,’ the enactments are all of a purely 
moral kind, but in the ‘ Laws’ of a penal character likewise. In a polity 
such as Plato has framed in his‘ Republic,’ there would be no need of 
any laws whatsoever, for their place would be supplicd by a virtuous 
education. Now as the ‘Laws’ are supposed to be written for a state 
not merely ideal, but one to be put in practice, we need not be surprised 
at finding that in it specific enactments are suggested, relating to cove. 
nants and dealings in trade, which are rejected in the ‘ Republic,’ as being 
useless in a well-regulated state. For in the former treatise, the whole 
superstructure ofa state is supposed to rest on the basis of moral habits, 
resulting from a correct education; in the latter the arm of the law is 
called upon to restrain by punishment all deviations from a correct moral 
conduct.” (p. 7—9.) 

' From professing to give an ontline of a really practical state, he 
gradually brings it round to an ideal and κατ᾽ εὐχὴν πολιτεία. 

? Aristotle refers here to Plato’s Laws, Ὁ. vi. 21. ‘The common 
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to be the same, excepting that in the one he says that the 
women also ought to have common tables, and that there 
should be a thousand men-at-arms, in the other that there 
should be five thousand.,! 

All the discourses of Socrates,’ then, contain ¢ysracter of 
much which is highly wrought and ingenious, the dialogues 
new and curious; but it may probably be hard °% S°cTstes: 
to say that all their contents are truc. For now, with respect 
to the numbers just mentioned, it must not be concealed that 
he would want the country of Babylonia, or some other like 
it of immeasurable extent, to support five thousand idle per- 
sons, besides another and much greater number of women and 
servants to attend them. It is true that a man may sketch 
-out an ideal state as he pleases, but yet it ought to be some- 
thing possible. It is said that when a legislator frames his 
laws, he should have two things in view, the country and the 
people.3 Te will also do w ell to add to this SOME poticy as to 
τι τὶ to the neighbouring states, if he intends neighbouring 
that his community should maintain any political ἮΝ 
intercourse with them; for it is necessary that they should 
employ not only those weapons of war which are adapted to 
their own land, but those which suit foreign countries also; 
for even granting that no one chooses this lite either in public 
or private, yet, nevertlicless, there is occasion for the people 
to be formidable to their enemies, not only when they invade 
‘heir country, but also when they retire out of it. It should 


‘ables relating to the men have been instituted in both a beautiful and, as 
| have said, wonderful manner, from a certain divine necessity. But 
tiose relating to the women have by no means correctly been left un- 
tgulated by law; nor has the arrangement of their common tables been 
srought to light.”’.... . “This, therefore, to take up and correct, and 
‘arrange all pursuits in common for women and men, is better for the 
᾿ 4 ‘piness of the state.’ 
' The exact number of citizens proposed i in the Laws of Plato is 5040, 
‘tthe somewhat curious reason that it is divisible by every number up 
12 except 1. 
᾿ς ? Boeckh in Plat. Min. p. 70 and following pages, asserts that Aris- 
‘tle here has mistaken for Socrates, and not for Plato, the Athenian 
“ranger who is represented in the Laws as discussing the best form of 
“vernment; but the brevity of his allusions makes it almost impossible, 
th here and elsewhere, to say for certain, whether he is referring to the 
Republic” or the “ Laws” of Plato. (Goéttling.) . 
* Comp. Rhet. i. 4, οὐ μόνον δὲ τῆς οἰκείας πόλεως, ἀλλὰ Kai τῶν 
Sowy ταῦτα ἀναγκαῖον εἰδέναι. 
Ἑ 
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also be considered, whether the quantity of property may not 
be settled in a different manner, and better too, by more clearly 
defining it; for he says that it ought to be large enough for 
every one to live moderately, as if any one had said “enough 
to live well,” which is the most vague expression. Besides, 
aman may live moderately and miserably at the same time ; 
he had therefore better have laid it down, that they should 
live both moderately and liberally ; for unless these two con- 
spire, luxury will follow on the one course, and wretchedness 
on the other; since these two habits of living are the only 
ones which regard the employment of our ‘substance ;! for it 
is not possible for a man to be mild or courageous in the use 
of his fortune ; but he may be prudent and liberal; so that 
these uses are the only ones necessarily connected with pro- 

perty. It is alsoabsurd to render property equal, 
Asto popula and not to provide for the number of the citi- 

zens, but to leave the increase of population un- 
certain; as if it would regulate itself according to the number 
of women who should happen to be childless, let that be what 
it may, because this seems now to take place in other states. 
But the case of necessity would not happen with the same 
certainty in such a state which he proposes, as in those which 
now exist; for in these no one actually wants, as the property 
is divided amongst the whole body, be its numbers what they 
will; but as it could not then be divided, the supernumeraries, 
whether they are many or few, must needs have nothing at 
all. But one would suppose that it is even more necessary 
than the regulation of property, to provide, as to the increase 
of numbers, that not more than a certain number should be- 
come parents; and to determine this number by calculating 
the chances of those children who will die, and of those women 
who will be barren ; and to neglect? this, as is done in several 


' Coraés rightly reads here, τῷ μὲν τὸ τρυφᾶν ἀκολουθήσει, τῷ δὲ τὸ 
ἐπιπόνως. The word αἱρεταὶ, which Bekker here admits, is clearly onl 
a corruption of ἀρεταὶ, which has probably been added as a margina. 
gloss explanatory of ἕξεις, in accordance with the detinition of mora: 
virtue laid down in Eth. Nicom. ii. 2. 

2 ro ἀφεῖσθαι. It is suggested by Gotttling to understand this word ἃ: 
meaning emigration, “ possis de emittendis coloniis intelligere.’’ And h 
supports his rendering by a reference below to Aristotle’s own words, ὃ 
v. chap. 5, with reference to Heraclea. It would seem that Aristotle, 1 
objecting to Plato’s scheme, on the ground that he has not proposed an) 
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states, is to bring certain poverty on the citizens; and poverty 
is the cause of sedition and evil. Now Pheidon the Corinthian, 
one of the oldest of legislators, thought that the families and 
number of citizens ought to continue the same; although it 
should happen that all at the first have allotments dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. In Plato’s Laws it is however 
different ; and we must mention hereafter! what we think 
would be best in these particulars. He has also 

neglected in this same book of Laws to point out (treromis- 
how the governors are to be distinguished from 

the governed; for he says, that as of one sort of wool the 
warp ought to be made, and of another the woof, so ought the 
sovernors to be in regard to those who are governed. But 
since he admits? that all their property may be increased five- 
fold, why should he not allow the same increase to the country 
to some extent ? He ought also to consider whether his allot- 
ment of houses will be useful to the community, for he has4 
appointed two houses to each person, separate from each 
other; but it is inconvenient for a person to regulate two 
liouses, And his whole system of government claims to be 
neither a democracy nor an oligarchy, but something between 
both, which is generally called a polity,‘ for it is to be com- 
posed of men-at-arms. If Plato intended to frame a state, in 
which more than in any other every thing should be common, 
lie has certainly given it a right name; but it he intended it 
tobe the next in perfection to the best theoretic state,° it is not 


neasure to guard against an excess of population, has overlooked the fact 
‘hat Plato in his Laws (Ὁ. v. p. 740) expressly suggests a voluntary co- 
nization as the great safeguard against any superfluous population in 
is ideal city or state. 

The following is the substance of the note of Goéttling, in loco: τὸ δὲ 
δεῖσθαι. This is generally rendered as if it meant ‘to neglect.” But 
«might very plausibly argue in favour of understanding the words as 
vferring to ‘‘ colonization,” the remedy proposed by Plato as a means of 

urying off the supernumerary members of the state. See Laws, book v. 
ΔΝ “ Moreover, should any difficulty arise concerning the inequality of 


τὰ 5040 houscholds, ... .. there remains the old contrivance which 


se have often mentioned, of friendly colonies being sent out from friends, 

‘luthersoever it may appear to be suitable.’’ 

This promise Aristotle afterwards redeems in book vii, 

See Plato’s Laws, v. 744. 3 Ibid. v. 14, 236. 

See below, book vii. 

The polity which was the original object of our inquiry—or that 

‘ich is abstractedly the best and purest. This Aristotle would consider 
E 


1 
2 
‘ 
5 
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so; for perhaps some persons will give the preference to the 
Lacedemonian form of government, or some other which may 
more nearly approximate to an aristocracy. Now some per- 
sons say, that the most perfect government should be one 
composed of all others blended together, for which reason 
they commend that of Lacedwmon; for some say, that this is 
composed of an oligarchy, a monarchy, and a democracy ; their 
kings representing the monarchical part, their gerusia the 
oligarchical ; ; and that in the ephoralty may be found the de- 
mocratical element, as they are taken from the body of 
the people. But others assert, that the ephors have absolute 
power, and that it is their common meals and daily course of 
life, in which the democratic form is represented. It is also 
said in this treatise of Laws, that the best form of government 
must be one composed of a democracy anda tyranny ; though 
such a mixture no one would allow to be any government at 
all, or, if it is, the worst possible. ‘Those, on the other hand, 
propose what is much better, who blend many governments 
together; for the most perfect is that which is formed of many 
Faultsastothe parts. But now this polity (of Plato’s) shows no 
sit cloction of traces of a monarchy, but only of an oligarchy and 
the ruling democracy ; and it seems rather to incline towards 
oii an oligarchy, as is evident from the appoint- 
ment of the magistrates; for to choose them by lot, is common 
to both ; but the fact that men of fortune must necessarily be 
members of the assembly, and elect the magistrates, and take 
part in the management of other public affairs, while the rest 
are passed over, this makes the state incline to an oligarchy ; 
as does the endeavouring that the greater part of the rich 
may be in office, and that the rank of their appointments may 
correspond with their fortunes. The oligarchic principle 
prevails also in the choice of their senate; the manner οἱ 
electing which is favourable also to an oligarchy ; for all are 
obliged to vote for senators out of the first class, afterwards 
for the same number out of. the second, and then out of the 
third; but this compulsory voting does not extend to all οἱ 
to be one in which the various forms of government are blended to some 
extent, but inclining more nearly to an aristocracy, which, as its name im: 
plies, is based on virtue or merit (ἀρετή). See a few lines below, “ Thos: 
on the other hand propose what is much better, who blend many govern: 


ments together; for the most perfect is that which is composed of many 
parts.” 
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‘the third and fourth classes, but only the first and second 


classes out of the entire four.' By this means, he says, he 
ought to show an equal number of cach rank elected : but he 
is mistaken; for the majority will always consist of the first 
rank, and the most considerable people; and for this reason, 
that many of the commonalty, not being obliged to it,? will not 
attend the elections. From hence it is evident, that such a 
state will not consist of a democracy and a monarchy, as well 
as from what we shall say when we come particularly to con- 
sider this form of government. 

Danger also will arise from the manner of choosing the 
senate, when those who are elected themselves are afterwards 
to elect others; for, if a certain number choose to combine 
together, though not very considerable, the election will 
always fall according to their pleasure. Such are the points 


on which Plato touches, concerning his form of government, 
in his book of Laws, 


CHAP..; Vil 


Tere are also certain other forms of govern- 
ment, which have been proposed, some by pri- O'fer ideal 
’ propos 5 οἷς he polities. 

vate persons,? and some by philosophers and 

politicians, all of which come much nearer than the above to 
those which have been really established, or now exist : for 
no one else has introduced the innovation of a community of 
wives and children, and public tables for the women ; but they 
have set out with establishing such points as are absolutely 


« necessary. 


There are some who think that the first object That of 


‘ > ἢ τ 4 Phaleas. 
of government should be to regulate well every [iae". 
thing relating to property ; for they say, that equalizing 


herein lies the source of all seditions whatsoever, ῬΟΥ͂Σ. 

For this reason, Phaleas the Chalcedonian was the first who 
proposed this plan, that the fortunes of the citizens should be 
equal. This he thought was not difficult to accomplish when 


' Bekker reads ἐκ τοῦ τετάρτου τῶν τετάρτων. But it is necessary to 
read τεττάρων in order to preserve the sense. 

2 Compare Plato’s Laws, b. vii. 5. See also Goéttling’s note. 

5 ἰδιῶται. This word must be understood as opposed not so much to 
φιλόσοφοι as to woXtrixol, The class of philosophers being divided into 


‘hose who have taken a practical part and share in legislation (πολιτι- 
τοί), and those who have not (ἰδιῶται). 
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a community was first settled, but that it was a work of much 
difficulty in states which had been long established ; but yet 
that an equality might possibly be effected as follows : name- 
ly, that the rich should give marriage portions but never 
receive any, while the poor should always receive but never 
give them. 

But Plato, in his treatise of Laws,! thinks that a difference 
in circumstances should be permitted to a certain degree ; 
but that no citizen should be allowed to possess more than five 
times as much as the lowest income,? as we have already men- 
tioned. But one thing ought not to escape the notice of legis- 
lators who would establish this principle, though now they 
are apt to overlook it; that while they regulate the quantity 
of property belonging to each individual, they ought also to 
reculate the number of his children ; for if the number of his 
family exceed the allotted quantity of property, the law must 
necessarily be repealed ; and yet, apart from such a repeal, 
it will have the bad effect of reducing many from wealth to 
poverty ; so ditlicult is it for innovators not to fall into such 
mistakes. That an equality of goods has some force to 
strengthen political society, seems to have been determined 
by some of the ancients ; for Solon made a law to this effect ; 
and also among certain others there is a law restraining per- 
sons from possessing as much land as they please. And upon 
the same principle there are laws which forbid men to sell 
their property, (as among the Locrians,) unless they can prove 
that some notorious misfortune has befallen them. They 
were also to preserve their ancient patrimony ; and this custom 
being broken through among the Leucadians, made their 
government too democratic; for by that means it was no 
longer necessary to be possessed of a certain fortune, in order 
to step into the magistracy. But it is possible that an equal- 
ity of goods is established, and yet that this may be either 
too great, when it tends to luxurious living, or too little, when 
it obliges them to live hard. Hence it is evident, that it is 
not enough for the legislator to establish an equality of cir- 
cumstances, but he must aim at a proper medium, Besides, it 


any one should so regulate property, as that. there should be ! 


1 See the Laws, book v. ch. 13. 


2 Aristotle is here quuting from memory. In the Laws of Plato, the | 


quadruple of a single lot (κλῆρος) is laid down as the extreme limit of 
wealth which the legislator ought to tolerate. 


SO Re «». 
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a moderate sufficiency for all, it would be of no use ; for it is 
of more consequence that the citizens should entertain a simi- 
larity of feelings than an equality of property ; but this can 
never be, unless they are properly educated under the direction 
of the laws. But probably Phaleas may say. that this is what 
he himself mentions ; for he thinks that states ought to pos- 
sess an equality of these two things, property and “education, 
But he should have said particularly what education he in- 
tended ; nor is it of any service to have this one and the same 
for all; for this education may be one and the same, and yet 
such as will make the citizens over-greedy to grasp after 
honours, or riches, or both. Lesides, not only an inequality 
of possessions, but also one of honours, occasions seditions, 
though in a contrary way in either case ; for the vulgar will be 
seditious if there be an equality of goods, but those of more 
elevated sentiments, if theré is an equality of honours ; whence 
it 15 said, 
** When good and bad do equal honours share.” 
Homer, Il. ix. 319. 

For men are not guilty of crimes for necessaries only,—(for 
which they think an equality of goods would be a sufficient 
remedy, as they would then have no occasion to steal for cold 
or hunger, )—but that they may enjoy what they desire, and not 
wish for it in vain; for if their desires extend beyond the 
common necessaries of life, they will do any injustice to gra- 
tify them ; and not only so, but, if they feel a desire, they 
will do the same to enjoy pleasures free from pain.' What 
remedy then shall we find for these three disorders ? For the 
first, let every one have a moderate subsistence, and labour 
for his living. For the second, let him practise temperance ; 
and thirdly, let those who wish for pleasure through them- 
selves, seek for it only in philosophy; for all other pleasures 
want the assistance of man. Men, then, are guilty of the 
greatest crimes from ambition, and not from necessity; no 
one, for instance, aims at being a tyrant, to keep him from 
the ecld ; hence great honour is due to him who kills nota 
thief, but a tyrant ;? so that form of polity which Phaleas 


' There are three motives of human actions, according to Aristotle in 
this passage. Ist, Absolute trant (ἐπιθυμία τῶν ἀναγκαίων). 2nd, De- 
sire (τῶν μὴ ἀναγκαίων). 3rd, Pleasure itself (iva χαίρωσι). 

? As, for instance, in the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton at 
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establishes, would only be salutary to prevent little crimes. 
He is also very desirous to establish such rules as will tend to 
better the internal policy of his state; but he ought also to 
have done the same with respect to its neighbours, and all 
foreign nations ; for it is necessary that every government 
should be well appointed as to its military force ; but of this 
he has said nothing, So also with respect to property; it 
ought not only to be adapted to the exigencies of the state, but 
also to such dangers as may arise from without. ‘Thus it 
should not be so great as to tempt those that are near and 
more powerful to invade it, while those who possess it are not 
able to drive out the invaders, nor so little as that the state 
should not be able to go to war with those who are quite equal 
to itself; of this too he has determined nothing ; but it ought 
not to be forgotten that some amount of resources is advan- 
tageous to a state. Perhaps, then, the proper boundary is 
this ; not to possess enough to make it worth while for amore 
powerful neighbour to attack you, any more tlian those who 
have not so much as yourself. Thus when Autophradatus 
proposed to besiege Atarneus, Eubulus advised him to con- 
sider what time it would require to take the city, and then 
to calculate the expenses of that period; for that he would 
be willing for a less sum at once to quit Atarneus: his say- 
ing this made Autophradatus reflect upon the business, and » 
give over the siege. There is, indeed, some advantage in an 
equality of goods, to prevent seditions amongst the citizens ; 
and yet, to say the truth, it is no very great one ; for men of 
great abilities will be likely to feel hurt at not being reckoned 
at their proper worth, and hence they will very often appear 
ready for commotion and sedition, For the wickedness of 
mankind is insatiable. For though at first two obols might 
be sufficient pay, yet when once it is become customary, they 
continually want something more, until they set no limits to 
their expectations ;' for it is the nature of our desires to be 
boundless, and many live only to gratify them, But for this 


Athens, who were rewarded with extraordinary honours, for having, as 
was supposed, put Hipparchus to death, and so freed their city from 
tyranny. See Herod. vy. o5and vi, 123; and the acute comment of Thu- 
cydides (vi. 55—959) upon the story of the death of Hipparchus, 

' An instance in point would be the “‘ sportula,’’ or dole-basket, at 
Rome, so often alluded to by Juvenal. 
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purpose, the first object is not so much to establish an equal- 
ity of fortune, as to prevent those who are of a good dispo- 
sition from desiring more than their own, and those who are 
of a bad one from being able to acquire it ;! and this may bo 
done if they are kept in an inferior station, and not exposed 
‘to injustice. Nor has he treated well one of the 
equality of goods; for he has extended his regu- Ἡκλ εὸν ἐγροᾷ 
lation only to land, whereas a man’s substance 
consists not only in this, but also in slaves, cattle, money, and 
all that variety of things which fall under the name οἵ chat- 
tels. Now there must be either an equality established in all 
these, or some certain general rule, or they must be left en- 
tirely at large. It appears too by his laws, that ο΄ 
he intends to establish his state on a small scale, [fs system 
only toa 
us all the artificers are to belong to the public, and very ernee 
will add nothing to the complement of citizens ; 
hut if all those who are to be employed upon public works 
are to be public slaves, it should be done in the same manner 
as it is at Epidamnus, and as Diophantus formerly regulated 
it at Athens. From these particulars any one may nearly 
judge whether Phaleas has said well or ill as to his com- 
munity. 


CHAP. VIII. 


But Hippodamus, the son of Euryphon, ἃ Mile- phe iacat poli- 
~1an, the same who contrived the art of laying out ty of Hippoda- 
towns, and who separated the Pireus, was in 


other respects over-eager of notoriety, and seemed to many to 


live in a very affected manner, with his flowing array of locks? 
and expensive ornaments, and a coarse warm vest which he 
wore, not only in the winter, but also in the hot weather. 
And as he was very desirous of being regarded as a universal 


' Compare the last chapter of the Nicom. Ethics, Ὁ. x., where Aristotle 
says that the great majority of mankind, who are φύσει φαῦλοι, must be 
restrained by force (βίᾳ), inasmuch as but few men, comparatively, name- 
‘IV, ot φύσει ἐπιεικεῖς, are influenced by λύγος, There is but one way, 
according to‘Aristotle, by which the φύσει φαῦλοι can be managed, and 
that is by depriving them of all civil power. 

* This κόσμος πολυτελὴς τριχῶν is probably the same with the ἔνερσις 
yovuewy τεττίγων mentioned’ by Thucyd. Ὁ. i. 6, as the favourite ornament 
ot the Athenians. 
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philosopher, he was the first who, not being actually engaged 
in the management of public affairs, took in hand to lay. 

down what sort of government was best. Ac- 
Its numbers cordingly he planned his state to consist of ten 

thousand persons, and divided into three parts, 
one consisting of artisans, the second of husbandmen, and the 
third of the military order; he also divided the lands into 
three parts, allotting one to sacred purposes, another to the 
public, and the third to individuals. ‘The first of these was 
to supply what was necessary for the established worship of 
the gods; the second was. to be allotted to the support of the 
soldiery ; and the third was to be the property of the hus- 
bandmen, Ife thought also that there need only be three 
sorts of laws, for there are only three matters on account of 
which actions can be brought, namely, assault, trespass, or 
death, He ordered also that there should be one final court 
of appeal, into which all causes were to be removed which 
seemed to have been unjustly determined elsewhere ; and this 
court he composed out of a body of elders chosen for that 
purpose. 116 thought also that they should not pass sentence 
by votes; but that every one should bring with him a tablet, 
on which he should write that he found the party guilty, if such 
was the case, but that, in case of an acquittal, he should bring 
a plain tablet; but it he acquitted him of one part of the in- 
dictment, but not of the other, he should express that also on 
the tablet; for he disapproved of the custom already estab- 
lished by law, as obliging the judges to be guilty of perjury if 
they determined positively on the one side or the other. He 
eh eee? also made a law, that those should be rewarded 
ties. Kewards Who devised any thing tor the good of the city, 
and honours: and that the children of those who {fell in battle 
should be educated at the public expense :! this law had never 
up to that time been proposed by any other legislator, though 
it is at present in use at Athens as well as in other cities. 


1 Compare the words of Pericles, (Thucydides, b. ii, 46,) αὐτῶν τοὺς 
παῖδας τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε δημυσίᾳ ἡ πόλις μέχρις ἥβης ϑρέψει. The law 
to which Aristotle here alludes, was introduced after the Persian war, 
but before the year 439, n. c., when Pericles spoke the funeral oration 
over those who had been killed in his expedition against Samos, just as 
nine years later he spoke that celebrated Funcral Oration which has come 
down to us in the pages of Thucydides, over the bodies of those who had 
been killed in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
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Further, he would have the magistrates all chosen out οὔ. 


the people; (meaning by the people the three parts before 
spoken of ;) and that those who were so elected, should be the 
particular guardians of* what belonged to the public, to 
strangers, and to orphans. ‘These are the principal parts and 
most worthy of notice in the plan of Hippodamus. But some 
persons might doubt the propriety of his di- 445. κνείοπι 

viding the citizens into three parts; for the open ‘to many 
artisans, the husbandmen, and the soldiery, all °°" 

are to have a share in the community, while the husband- 
men are to have no arms, and the artisans neither arms 
nor land, which would in a manner render them slaves to 
the soldiery, It is also impossible that they should all par- 
take of all the posts of honour; for the generals and the 
guardians of the state must necessarily be appointed out of 
the soldiery, and indeed, so to say, the most honourable magis- 
trates; but if the cthers have not their share in the govern- 
ment, how can they be expected to be friendly disposed 
towards it? But it is necessary that the soldiery should be 
superior to the other two parts, and this will not be effected 
unless they are very numerous; and if they are so, why 
should the community consist of any other members, and 
have aright to elect the magistrates? Besides, of what use 
are the husbandmen to this community? Artisans, it is true, 
are necessary, for these every city wants, and they can live off 
their business as in all other states. Ifthe husbandmen in- 
deed furnished the soldiery with provisions, they would be 
properly part of the community; but these are supposed to 
have their private property, and to cultivate it for their own 
use. Moreover, if the soldicry are themselves to cultivate that 
common land which is appropriated for their support, there 
will be no distinction between the soldier and the husband- 
man, which the legislator intended there should be; and if 
there should be any others besides those who cultivate their 
own private property, and the military, there will be a fourth 
order in the state, which has no share in it, and will always 
be alien from it. But further, if any one should propose that 
the same persons should cultivate their own lands and the 
public land also, then there would be a deficiency of provisions 
to supply two families, as the lands would not immediately 
yield enough for themselves and the soldiers also; all these 
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Diticulties of things, then, involve great confusion. Neither 
his hudieial is his method of determining causes a good one, 
aps when he would have the judge, in deciding, 
split the case which comes simply before him, and thus, 
instead of being a judge, become an arbitrator. Now in 
matters of arbitration, this is possible to a number of indi- 
viduals ;' (for they confer together upon the business that is 
before them ;) but when a cause is brought before judges it 
is not so; but on the contrary, the majority of legislators take 
eare that the judges shall not communicate their sentiments to 
each other. Besides, what can prevent confusion in the de- 
cision, when one judge thinks a fine should be inflicted, but 
not so great an one as that which the suitor thinks fit; the 
latter proposing twenty mine, while the judge imposes ten, or 
be it more or less, another four, and another five? It is evi- 
dent then that in this manner they will differ from each 
other, some giving the whole damages sued for, and others 
nothing ; and if so, how shall the determinations of their votes 
be settled? Besides, nothing compels a judge to perjure him- 
self who simply acquits or condemns, if the action is fairly 
and justly brought; for he who acquits the party, does not 
say that he ought not to pay any fine at all, but that he ought 
not to pay a fine of twenty.minw. But he that condemns 
him is guilty of perjury, if he sentences him to pay twenty 
minw, while he believes the damages ought not to be so 
high. But with respect to the honours which he proposes to 
bestow on those who devise any thing which is useful to the 
community, this, though all very pleasing to the ear, is not 
safe for the legislator to settle, for it would occasion informers, 
and, it may be, commotions too in the state. And this pro- 
Firthex obi posal ot his gives rise also to a further conjecture 
tions and diti- and inquiry; for some persons doubt whether 10 
sick ak is useful or hurtful to alter the established laws of 
any country, if even it be for the better; for which reason one 
cannot immediately accede to what is here said, since it is not 
advantageous to alter them. We know indeed, that it is pos- 
sible to propose a remodelling of both the laws and govern- 
ment as acommon good; and since we have mentioned this 
subject, it may be very proper to enter into a few particulars 

' καὶ πλείοσιν. On this passage Goittling remarks, ‘‘ Mihi hee 
verba suspecta sunt, saltem quo pertineant non intelligo.”’ 
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concerning it; for it contains some difficulties, as we have al- 
ready said, and it may appear better to alter them, for it has 
been found useful in other sciences at all events so to do. 
Thus the science of physics is extended beyond its ancient 
bounds; so is the gy mnastic, and indeed all other arts and 
faculties ; and hence, since the political science must be held to 
be one of them, it is clear that the same thing will necessarily 
hold good in its respect. And it may also be affirmed that 
experience itself gives a proof of this; for the ancient laws 
are too simple and barbarous; for example, the Greeks used 
to wear armour in common,! and to buy their wives of each 
other. And indeed all the remains of old laws which we 
have, are very simple; for instance, a law in Cyme relative 
to murder, by which if any one, in prosecuting another for 
murder, can produce a certain number of witnesses to it of his 
own relations, the accused person is to be held guilty of the 
crime, But, in a word, all persons ought to endeavour to 


follow what is right, and not what is established; and it is ᾿ 


probable that the first of the human race, whether they 
sprung out of the earth, or were saved from some gencral 
calamity, were much in the same state as the vulgar and un- 
learned now, as is affirmed of the aborigines ; so that it 
would be absurd to continue in the practice of their rules. 
Nor is it moreover right to permit written laws always to 


remain unaltered; for as in all other sciences, so in politics,’ 


it is impossible that every thing should be expressed i in writ- 
ing with perfect exactness ; for when we commit a thing to 
Ww riting we must use gencral terms; but in every action there 
is something particular to itself, which these may not com- 
prehend ; and hence it is evident, that certain laws will at 
certain times admit of alterations. But if we consider this 
matter in another point of view, it will appear to be one 
which requires great caution; for when the advantage pro- 
posed is trifling, as the accustoming the people 
easily to abolish their laws is a bad thing, it is (atin 
evidently better to pass over some faults on the {ions hed 
part of both the legislator and the magistrates ; τ 
for the alterations will not be productive of so much good, as 
‘ Compare the statement of Thucydides, Ὁ. i. 6. πᾶσα yap ἡ Ἑλλὰς 


ἐσιδηροφόρει διὰ τὰς ἀφράκτους τε οἰκήσεις καὶ οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς map’ ἀλλή- 
λους ἐφόδους. 
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a habit of disobeying the magistrates will be of harm. Be- 
sides, the instance brought from the arts is fallacious; for 
it is not the same thing to alter the one as the other, For 
a law derives from custom all its power to enforce obedience, 
and this requires long time to establish; so that to make it an 
casy matter to pass from the established laws to other new 
ones, is to weaken the power of laws. And besides, if the 
laws are to be altered, are they all to be altered, and in every 
government or not? and shall it be the pleasure of any chance 
person, or of whom? Now all these particulars make a great 
difference ; for which reason let us av present drop this in- 
quiry, for it better suits some other occasion. 


CHAP, IX. 


The covern. BUT the considerations which offer themselves 
ment of Spar- With respect to the governments established at 
tareviewed. — Tacedaemon and in Crete, and indeed in all other 
bh i states, are two in number; the one, whether 

their laws are laid down well or ill, when com- 
pared with the best form possible: the other, whether there 
is any thing in its principles or administration, in any way 
opposed to the theory proposed to them.! Now it is allowed 
that the members of every well-regulated state should be 
free from servile labour ; but in what manner this shall be 
etlected, is not easy to determine. For the Peneste have 
very often attacked the Thessalians, and the Helots? the 


' The questions to be asked here with reference to slavery are two: 
a, Is the end good, in comparison with the best possible form of polity? 
ὁ. Do the means succeed in effecting their end? 

* The Helots. a, The object of their institution is sufficiently good ; viz. 
to enable the citizens to perform the duties of citizenship, 

ὦ, The practical working of the system is bad ; for, 

1, Like the Penestea of Thessaly, it breeds Helot wars. If the case 
be otherwise in Crete, this is to be attributed to its insular position and 
the prevalence of the same institution in all its towns ; while Sparta was 
surrounded by nations who had no Helotry. 

2, It is impossible to associate with them on common terms; if you 
oppress them, they rebel; if you treat them with kindness, they grow 
insolent. 

Miller speaks as follows concerning the Helots. “ Their name is de- 
rived (not from the town Helos, but) from ἕλω, capio— perhaps those 
who were taken after resisting to the uttermost, while the Periaci sur- 
rendered on conditions ;’ but more probably ‘ an aboriginal race, subdued 
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Lacedmonians; for theyin a manner continually 17. 

watch an opportunity for some misfortune to be- arising from 

fal them.' But no such thing has ever yet hap- '¢ lelots. 

pened to the Cretans ; the reason for which probably is, that 
although the neighbouring cities are engaged in frequent 
wars with each other, yet none of them are ready to enter 
into alliance with the revolters, as it would be disadvantageous 
for themselves who have villains of their own. But there has 
been perpetual enmity between the Lacedemonians and all 
their neighbours, the Argives, the Messenians, and‘the Arca- 
dians. Their slaves also, from the very first, have revolted 
trom? the Thessalians, while they have been engaged in wars 


ata very early period, and passed over as slaves to the Dorian conquer- 
Γ᾿ > Dorians, vol. ii. book iit. ch. 3. 

l. Political rights of the Helots, a. They were public slaves—not 
alienable, even by the state—belonged to the land—had dwellings of their 
own—paid rent—got wealth by cultivating the soil, and by plunder in war, 
(Herod. ix. 80,)—had little intercourse with their masters, for the Spar- 
tans lived in town—and served as Ψιλοὶ in war, At Platawa 5,000 Spar- 
tans were attended by 35,000 Helots. The Helots in battle were imme- 
diately under the king. (Herod. vi. 80, 81.) Slavery was, in Dorian 
states, the basis of commercial prosperity ; but in time of war slaves were 
dangerous —Wore yao ἐφεδρεύοντες τοῖς ἀτυχήμασι διατελοῦσι. See 
Thucyd. i. 100, LIS; v. 14, 23. 

δ. They could be enfranchised. They served in the fleet with the 
Perici, under the name of δεσποσιοναῦται, After some time they were 
called Neodamodes; and the Mothaces, or Mothones, answered to the 
Latin “ Verne,” were well treated, and could acquire full citizenship ; 
for Callicratidas, Gylippus, and Lysander were all of this class. 

2. Their treatment has probably been much misrepresented. They 
wore a cuyy—as the peasants in Homer. (See Odyss. xxiv. 230.) This has 
been absurdly understood asa hardship. Plutarch’s story we reject as un- 
true; that they were compelled to get drunk as an example to the Spartan 
youth. The Cryptea is also misunderstood ; it was not an institution for 
murder, but for inspection of roads and fortresses. This we gather from 
Plato’s Laws, i. p. 633, C. Thucydides, however, (iv. 80,) seems to adhere 
to the popular belief. 

3. Their number. Thucydides (viii. 40) says that the Lacedemo- 
nians had the largest body- of slaves. Now there were present at 
Plata 5000 Spartans, 35,000 Helots, and 10,000 Periaci. Almost all 
the Spartans served in the war, but few Perici; for the latter had 30,000 
κλῆροι, the former 9000. And as there were 8000 Spartans, ἐν ὅπλοις, they 
were attended by 56,000 Helots, i. 6. by about half their entire number. 

' In Crete slaves of the class corresponding to the Helots were called 
Aphamiotie, and at Argos, Gymnesians (Γυμνῆτες). 

? Perhaps it would be better to read here ἐφίσταντο, as it suits better 
the context, and thé case governed by the verb—“ risen up against.” 
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with their neighbours the Achawans, the Perrhmebeans, and the 
Magnesians, It seems to me indeed, if nothing else, yet a 
very troublesome business, to settle how to keep upon proper 
tefns with them; for if you are remiss in your discipline, 
they grow insolent, and think themselves upon an cquality 
with their masters ; and if they are hardly used, they are 
continually plotting against you, and hate you. It is evident 
then, that those who happen to employ slaves, have not as yet 
hit upon the right way of managing them, As to 
giving licence to the women, it is hurtful to the 
end of government and to the prosperity of the 
state; for a3 a man and his wife are each a part of a family, 
it is clear that we must suppose the city to be divided into 
two nearly equal parts, namely, into the number of men and 
of women. In whatever city, then, the women are not under 
good regulations, we must look upon one half of it as not under 
the restraint of law. And this actually happened at Sparta ; 
for the legislator, desiring to make his whole city a collection 
of warriors, most evidently accomplished his design with 
respect to the men, but in the mean time the women were quite 
neglected, for they live without restraint in every improper in- 
dulgence and laxury.! So that in sucha state riches will ne- 
cessarily be in general esteem, particularly if the men chance 
to be governed by their wives, which has been the case with 
many a brave and warlike people, except the Celts, and those 
other nations, if there are any such, who openly approve of 
connexion with men. And the first mythologists scem not 
without good reason to have joined Mars and Venus to- 
gether; for all nations of this character appear to be greatly 
addicted either to the love of women or of boys; for which 
reason it was thus at Lacedemon; and many things in their 


And from the 
women. 


1 “ So strange did the influence which the Lacedemonian women ex- 
ercised, as the managers of their household and mothers of families, 
appear to the Greeks at a time when the prevalence of Athenian manners 
prevented a due cunsideration for national customs, that Aristotle sup- 
posed Lycurgus to have attempted, but without success, to regulate the 
life of women as he had that of the men... . In accusing the women of 
Sparta, however, for not essentially assisting their country in times of ne- 
cessity, Aristotle has... required of them a duty which even in Sparta 
lay out of their sphere, and... his assertion has been sufficiently cuntra- 
dicted by the events of a subsequent period, in the last days of Sparta, 
which acquired a surprising lustre from female valour. See Plutarch, 
Cleom. 38.” = Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. ch. iv. 4. 
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state were done by the authority of the women. For what is 
the difference, if the power is in their hands, whether the women 
rule, or whether the rulers themselves are influenced by their 
women? The same is the result in either case. And as this 
boldness of the women can be of no use in any matters of 
daily life, if it was ever so, it must be in war; but we find 
that the Lacedemonian women were of the greatest disservice 
in this respect, as was proved at the time of the Theban inva- 
sion, when they were of no use at all, as they are in other 
cities, but made more disturbance than even the enemy. This 
licence which the Lacedemonian women enjoy is 
what might be expected from the first; for the cho δος a 
men were wont to be absent from home for a 
long time upon foreign expeditions against the Argives, and 
afterwards against the Arcadians and Messenians; so that, 
when these wars were at an end, owing to their military life, 
in which there is no little virtue, they showed themselves pre- 
pared to obey the precepts of their lawgiver; but we are 
told, that when Lycurgus endeavoured to reduce the women 
also to an obedience to his laws, upon their refusal, he de- 
sisted from his purpose. The women, then, were the causes 
of these results, so that all the fault was theirs. But we are 
not now considering for whom we ought to make allowance or 
not, but what is right and what is wrong; and when the 
manners of the women are not well regulated, as we have al- 
ready said, they are likely not only to occasion discord be- 
tween the various parts of the community, which is dis- 
craceful, but also to increase the love of money. In the next 
place, after what has been said, one might find 
. ‘ . wis And from the 
fault with his unequal division of property ; for unequal distri- 
it so happens that some have far too much, bution of pro- 
: ° perty. 
others too little, by which means the land has 
come into few hands; and this matter is badly regulated by 
his laws. For he made it infamous for any one either to buy 
or sell his possessions, and in this he did right; but he per- 
-mitted any one that chose it to give them away or bequeath 
them, although nearly the same consequences must needs arise 
trom the one course as from the other. For it is supposed that 
nearly two parts in five of the whole country is the property 
of women, owing to their being so often heiresses, and having 
such large fortunes in marriage ; though it would be better to 
F 
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allow them none, or a little, or a certain regulated propor- 
tion. Now however every one is permitted to give his 
heiress to whomsoever he pleases ; and if he dies intestate, he 
who succeeds as heir at law gives her to whom he pleases. 

Whence it happens that, although the country is! 
Deatiution, able to support fifteen hundred horse and thirty 

thousand foot, the number does not amount even 
to one thousand. And from these results it is made evident, 
that in this particular the state is badly regulated; for the 
city could not support one blow, but was ruined for want of 
men.2 They say, that during the reigns of their ancient 
kings they used to present foreigners with the freedom of 
their city, to prevent there being a want of men while they 
carried on long wars; it is also affirmed that the number of 
Spartans was formerly ten thousand; but be that true or 
false ag it may, it is far better to increase the number of the 
male population by an equality of property. The law too 
which he made to encourage population, was by no means 
calculated to correct this inequality ; for being willing that 
the Spartans should be as numerous as possible, he encouraged 
them to have as large families as possible; and to this end 
there is a law that he who had three children should be ex- 
empted from the night-watch, and that he who had four 


1 It has been suggested that we should here read τρισχιλίους, and not 
τρισμυρίους. But it is to be remembered that the Peri@ci served as 
Hoplites, and at Platea were double in number tothe Σπαρτιᾶται. The 
Spartans were at one time 9000 or even 10,000 in number. The Hop- 
lites from among the Pericci in that case would have amounted to 18,000 
or even 20,000. And this would make the number nearly correct as it 
stands here. 

2 A Spartan was degraded if he could not support himself in his proper 
rank. ‘Lhis, combined with exclusive right of marriage between true 
Dorians, produced the ὀλιγανθρωπία. Moreover, at Sparta strangers 
were never enfranchised, at least latterly. As tothe population of Sparta, 
i. e. of the Σπαρτιᾶται, the following is the received estimate. 


In early times, according to report, 10.000 
In time of Lycurgus . : - 9,000 


Herodotus. : .  §,000 
—— Thucydides ; . 6,000 
— Aristotle : ὃ car O's 
Agis . : . : τοῦ 


The “one blow” alluded to here was the battle of Leuctra, Β. c. 37], in 


which the Spartan supremacy was overthrown by the Thebans under 
Epaminondas, 
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should pay no taxes:! though it is very evident, that while 
the land was divided in this manner, if the people increased, 
many of them must be very poor. And further, oyjcctions 
the constitution of the Ephoralty is faulty ;? for against the 
these magistrates take cognizance of things of the ΤΗΣ 
last importance, and yet they are chosen out of the people in 
general; so that it often happens that very poor 4,4 tne 
persons chance to be elected to that office, who, Ephoralty was 
. . . democratic. 
from that circumstance, are easily bought. There 
have been many instances of this formerly, as well as in the 
late affair at Andros. For certain men, being 

. Difficulties 
corrupted with money, went as far as they could with revard to 
to ruin the city. And, moreover, because their slab of 
power was very great and nearly tyrannical, 


' Cf. Herod. i. 1306. Among the Persians he is most honoured who 
has the largest family. And to this day the same law is said to be 
observed in some parts of Switzerland. 

? The establishment of the Ephoralty has been erroneously assigned to 
Theopompus, and to Lycurgus, (Herod. i. 65,) but it probably existed 
earlier ; for we find Ephors in Thera, Cyrene, etc., and under the name of 
Cosmi in Crete. 1t was an office intended to limit the authority of the kings; 
though perhaps, in very early times, its chief duty lay in the trial of civil 
causes ; their very name seems to imply “ inspectors,’’-—perhaps of the 
market (Herod. i. 153) ; for “ buying and selling ’’ was esteemed honour- 
. able, even among the Spartiate. Thucyd. v. 34. Herod. vi. 50. 

They were elected from the whole body of the people, (ot ruydyrec,) 
but not by lot alone (Pol. iv. 15, μηδεμιὰν κληρωτὴν ἀρχήν); perhaps by 
‘tand choice combined. (Plato, Legg. iii. p. 692, ἐγγὺς τῆς κληρωτῆς.) 
(heir powers gradually came to be enlarged; for in all Grecian states, 
‘ie civil courts rose in power in proportion as the criminal courts de- 
‘ined—e. g. the Helieea and Areopagus at Athens. 

They became κρίσεων μεγάλων κύριοι, as Aristotle here states, when 
‘Ley gained the right of scrutiny (év@17) into the conduct of magistrates ; 

it they were subjected to it themselves at the end of their year of office. 
in time the kings became subject to the Ephors. Cleomenes was tried by. 

‘hem on acharge of bribery. (δωροδοκία. Herod. vi. 82.) They could even 

prison the king, or put him to death. (Th. i. 131.) They conducted their 

urt with great propriety. (Th. v.63.) Agis was brought before them. 
they compelled Atiaxandridas to marry a second wife, though polygamy 
was ik to Spartan usage. (Herod. v. 39.) They fined Agesilaus. 

‘lutarch.) 

They punished citizens for indolence, luxurious habits, etc., and pro- 

bly took a part in superintending public education. 

They were assessors of the kings in judicial matters, (Herod. vi. 63,) 

_ ad they judged according to their own will and pleasure, or rather. ac- 
ding to unwritten laws; for Sparta knew no others. As to their ve- 
* “ality, see some remarks in Aristotle's Rhet. iii. 18. 
F2 : 
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their kings too were obliged to flatter them, which contri- 
buted greatly to hurt the state ; for it was altered from an aris- 
tocracy toa democracy. This magistracy! is indeed the great 
bond which holds the state together ; for the people are easy, 
knowing that they have a share of the first office in it; so 
that whether it took place by the intention of the legislator, 
or whether it happened by chance, this is of great service to 
their affairs; for in a state which aims at permanency, every 
member of it ought to endeavour that each part of the govern- 
ment may be preserved and continue the same. And upon 
this principle their kings have always acted, out of regard to 
their honour; the wise and good from their attachment to the 
senate, a seat wherein they consider as the reward of virtue ; 
and the common people, that they may support the ephors, 
for the latter are chosen from the entire body. And it is. 
proper that these magistrates should be chosen out of the 
whole community, but not in the way which is customary at 
present, for it is very ridiculous, ‘The ephors are the supremo 
judges in cases of the st consequence; but, as they are per- 
sons taken at chance from the people, it is not right that they 
should determine according to their own opinion, but by 
written law or established customs.? Their way of life also 
is not consistent with the will of the city, for it is too indul- 
gent; whereas that of the others tends to too great severity, 
so that they cannot support it, but privately act contrary to 
the law and enjoy sensual pleasures. There are also great de- 
fects in the institution of their senators. If indeed they were 
of a kind disposition, fitly trained to manly virtue, every one 
would readily admit that they would be useful to the govern- 
ment; but still it might be debated, whether they should con- 
tinue judges for life, to determine points of the greatest 
moment, since the mind has its old age as well as the body; 
but as they are so brought up that even the legislator could 
not depend upon them as good men,? their power must be far 


' The Ephoralty was established at Sparta by Lycurgus; its powers 
were extended by Theopompus. The Ephors were elected out of the 
δῆμος, and to a great extent resembled the Tribunes of the people in the 
Roman commonwealth. 

? In defence of the Dorian policy, Miiller says that there were no writ- 
ten laws at all at Sparta. 

* ‘The reference of Aristotle here is evidently to some particular occa- 
sion and person, but what it may be we are unable to ascertain. 
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from safe: for it isknown that the members of that body have 
been guilty of taking bribes, and of much partiality in public 
affairs. For this reason it had been much better if they had 
been made responsible for their conduct, which they are not. ἢ 
But it may be said that the ephors scem to have a check upon 
all the magistrates. This power indeed is far too great a pri- 
vilege; but 1 affirm that they should not be intrusted with this 
control in the manner in which they are. Moreover, the mode 
of choice which they make use of at the election of their sen- 
ators is very childish. Nor is it right for any one about to be 
elected to office to solicit a place ; for every person who is fit 
to hold office, whether he chooses it or not, ought to be elected. 
But his intention was evidently the same in this, as in the 
other parts of his government. For making his citizens am- 
bitious after honours, he has employed persons of that dispo- 
sition in the election of his senate, since no others will solicit 
that office; and yet the principal part of those crimes of 
which men are deliberately guilty, arise from ambition and 
avarice, We will inquire at another time whether the kingly 
office is useful to the state or not: but thus much is certain, 
that they should be chosen, not as they are now, but from a 
consideration of their individual conduct. But that the legis- 
lator himself did not expect to make all his citizens completely - 
virtuous, is evident from the fact, that he distrusts them as 
not being sufficiently good men; for he sent out enemies upon 
the same embassy, and thought that dissensions between the 
kings were the very safety of the state. Neither poacency of 
were their common meals, called Pheidittia,! well the public 
arranged by him who first established them: for ‘”** 

the table should rather have been provided at the public ex- 
pense, as at Crete; whereas at Lacedemon every one was 
obliged to contribute his portion, although he might be very 
poor and could by no means bear the expense. By this 
means the contrary happened to what the legislator desired : 
for he intended that the appointment of those public meals 
should strengthen the democratic element ; but arranged as it 
was by him, it had far from a democratic tendency ; for those 


' Compare the statement of Plutarch, Lyc. 12. ‘* The Lacedemonians 
call them (their common tables) φιδίτια, either as connected with friend- 
ship (φιλία) and merriment, (φιλοφροσύνη,) or as tending to cheap-living 
and saving (φειδὼ). The interchange of dand / is of course common; 
‘hus δάκρυον, lacryma, peAeraw, meditor. 


~ 
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- who were very poor could not take part in them ; and the limit 
of the state was laid down by their forefathers, that whoever 
could not contribute his proportion to the common tables 
should have no share in them. Other persons have censured 
his law concerning the office of High Admiral, and not with- 
out reason, as it gave rise todisputes. For the office of admi- 
ral is in opposition to the kings, who are generals of the army, 
and being for life, becomes, as it were, a second monarchy. And 
in this respect, too, one might censure the theory of the legis- 
lator, as Plato has done in his Laws, the whole arrangement 
of the constitution is calculated only for the business of war, 
__ for it is excellent to make them conquerors. And 
picts τὶν this is the reason why the state survived as long 
could live only as they were at war, but began to perish as soon 
as they gained sway: for they knew not how to 
be idle, or to engage in any other employment more proper than 
war. In this also they were no less mistaken, that they thought 
rightly enough that those things which are objects of conten- Ὁ 
tion, are better procured by virtue than by vice; yet they 
wrongfully supposed the things themselves to be preferable to 
virtue. Nor was the public revenue well managed at Sparta ; 
for the state had nothing in its coffers while it was obliged 
to carry on extensive wars, and the subsidies were badly 
raised ; furas the Spartans possessed a large extent of country, 
they were obliged to look closely to each other, as to what 
they paid in. And thus an event took place contrary to the 
prudent design of the legislator; for he made the state poor, 
and its individual members avaricious. Let it suffice to have 
suid thus much concerning the Lacedemonian government; 
for these are the chief points in it which one would blame. 


CHAP. X. 


Tue form of government in Crete' bears a near resem- 
blance to this; in some few particulars it is not worse, but 


1 “In Crete the constitution founded on the principles of the Doric 
race, Was first moulded into a jirm and consistent shape, but even in a 
more simple manner than in Sparta at a subsequent period. Thus Ly- 
curgus was able, without forcing any foreign usages upon Sparta, to take 
for a model the Cretan institutions, which had been more fully deve- 
loped at an earlier period; so that the constitutions of Crete and Sparta 
had from that time, asit were, a family resemblance.’’ Miller’s Dorians, 
.. vol, ii. chap. i. 8. 
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in gencral it is less skilfully contrived. For it 
appears, and is said, that in most particulars μὴν foyer 
the constitution of Lacedemon was formed in_ resembles the 


Rew . : Spartan, 
imitation of that of Crete; and in general most ”” 


old things are less compactly put together than new ones. 
For they say, that when Lycurgus ceased to be guardian to 
King Charilaus, ne went abroad, and spent a long time with 
his relations in Crete. or the Lycians are a colony of the 
Lacedemonians ; and those who first settled there adopted 
that body of laws which they found already established by the 
inhabitants; in like manner also, those who now live near 
them have the very laws which they had when Minos first 
drew out his system of a state. This island seems formed by 
nature to be the mistress of Greece, for it lies across the en- 
tire length of the sea, around which nearly all the Grecks are 
settled ; and it is not far distant on the one side from Pelo- 
ponnesus, on the other, which looks toward Asia, from Trio- 
pium and Rhodes. Hence Minos! acquired the empire of the 
sea and of the islands, some of which he subdued, and others 
he colonized :2 at last he died at Camicus while he was at- 
tacking Sicily. There is this analogy between the customs of 
the Lacedwmonians and the Cretans, the Helots cultivate the 
crounds for the one, the serfs for the other.? Both states too 


' Comp. infr. book vii. chap. 10. 2 Comp. Thucyd. i. chap. 8. 

3 “In this island, several different classes of dependants existed. 
Sosicrates speaks of three classes, the public bondsmen, (κοινὴ δουλεία, 
called by Cretans pvoia,) the slaves of individual citizens, (ἀφαμιῶται,) 
and the Periaci (ὑπήκοοι). Now we know that the Aphamiota re- 
ceived their name from the cultivation of the lands of private individuals, 
(in Crete called apapiat,) and accordingly were agricultural bondsmen. 
These latter are identical with the Clarotx, (κληρῶτοι). . . . They were 
bondsmen belonging to the individual citizens, and both the Clarote and 
Aphamiota have therefore been correctly compared with the Helots: and as 
the latter were entirely distinct from the Lacedwmonian Pericci, so were 
the former from the Cretan, though Aristotle neglects the distinction 
accurately observed by Cretan writers. The μνοία, by more precise his- 
torians, was distinguished as well from the constitution of the Pericci as 
from that of private bondage, and it was explained to mean a state of 
public vassalage. Hence we may infer that every state in Crete was pos- 
sessed of public lands, which the Mnotee cultivated in the same relative 
situation to the community as that in which the Aphamiota, who culti- 
vated the allotted estates, stood to the several proprietors. Finally, the 
Perici in Crete, as in Laconia, formed dependent and tributary commu- 
nities; and their tribute, like the produce of the national lands, was partly 
applied to the public banquets.” (Miiller’s Dorians, ibid.) 
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have their common meals, and the Lacedemonians called these 
formerly not Φειδίττια, but "Avépa, as the Cretans do; which 
proves whence the custom arose. In this particular their 
governments are also alike: the ephors have the same power 
with those who are called Cosmi in Crete ;! with this differ- 
ence only, that the number of the one is five, of the other ten. 
The senators are the same as those whom the Cretans call the 
council. There was formerly also a kingly power in Crete ; 
Phe Cosmis of their armies belongs to the Cosmi. Lvery one 
also has a vote in their public assembly; but this has only 
the power of confirming what has already been passed by the 

council and the Cosmi. ‘The Cretans conducted 
oe eae their public meals better than the Lacedwmonians, 

for at Lacedwmon each individual was obliged to 
furnish what was assessed upon him; and if he could not 
do this, there was a law which deprived him of the rights of 
a citizen, as has been already mentioned: but in Crete they 
were furnished by the community ; for all the corn and cat- 
tle, taxes and contributions, which the domestic slaves were 
obliged to furnish, were divided into parts, and allotted to 
the gods, the public services of the state, and these public 
meals ; so that all the men, women, and children were main- 
tained from a common stock. The legislator gave many minute 
regulations to encourage a habit of eating sparingly, as being 
very useful to the citizens, In regard to the marriage of the 
women also, he provided that they should not be too prolific, 
by introducing the love of boys: whether in this he did well 
or ill we shall have some other opportunity of considering.? 
But that the public meals were better ordered at Crete than 
at Lacedemon is very evident. The institution of the Cosmi 


'“ What the Dorians endeavoured to obtain in the state was good order, 
or κόσμος, the regular combination of different elements. ‘The expression 
of King Archidamus, (Thucyd. ii. 11,) that ‘fit is most honourable and 
most secure for many persons to show themselves obedient to the same 
order,” (κόσμος,) was a fundamental principle with this race. ... For 
this reason, the supreme magistrate among the Cretans was called Cosmos. 
... Thus this significant word expresses the spirit of the Dorian govern- 
ment, as well as of the Dorian music and philosophy.’’ (Muller, ubisupr.) 

2 He refers to book vii. chap. 16, sub fin. For a discussion as to the 
real state of the case, in regard to this matter, the reader may refer with 
advantage to Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii, chap. iv. 6. 


but it was afterwards dissolved, and the command . 


ree ere Ea . » 
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was still worse than that of the ephors: for the faults incident 
to that magistracy belong to the former also; for in both cases 
it is uncertain who will be elected: but the Lacedamonians 
have this advantage which the others have not, that as the 
election is made from the whole body, the people have a share 
in the highest honours, and therefore all desire to preserve 
the state: whereas among the Cretans, the Cosmi are not 
chosen out of the people in general, but out of some certain 
familics, and the senate out of those who have served as Cosmi., 
And the same observations which have been made on the 
senate at Lacedemon, may be applied to these; for their 
being irresponsible, and elected for life, is an honour greater 
than they merit ; and to rule, not according to a written law, 
but at their own diserction, is dangerous. (As to there being 
_no insurrections, though the people share not in the manage- | 
ment of public affairs, this is no proof of a well-constituted 

government, for the Cosmi have no opportunity of being bribed 
like the ephors, as they live in an island far from those who 
would corrupt them.) But the method they take to correct 
that fault is absurd, at variance with civil equality, and tyran- 
nical ; for very often either their fellow magistrates or some 
private persons conspire together and turn out the Cosmi; 
they are also permitted to resign their office before their time 
is elapsed!’ Now it would be better if all this was done by 
_ law, and not at the pleasure of the individuals, which is a bad 
rule to follow. But what is worst of all, is that general con- 
fusion which those who are in power often introduce, when 
they wish to impede the course of justice ; which sufliciently 
shows that the government has some properties of a polity, 
but in reality is rather a tyranny. And it is usual with the 
principal persons amongst them to collect together apart some 
of the common people and their friends, and then to set up for 
themselves, and sow scditions, and to come to blows with cach 
other.» And what is the difference, if such be the case, or if 
the state gradually alters in process of time, and becomes no 
longer the same constitution ? A state like this will ever be 


‘ The institutions relating to the Cosmi in Crete were at variance with 
oné leading feature in most Grecian states, inasmuch as they were not 
ὑπεύθυνοι, that is, they could not be called; to account at the expiration 
of their oflice. Accordingly, whenever any important charge was brought 
against them, they used to evade punishment by resignation. 
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exposed to danger from those who are powerful and inclined 
The effect of [ὁ attack it; but, as has been already mentioned, 
the insular po- its situation preserves it, as its distance frees it 
sition of Crete, from the inroads of foreigners ; and for this reason 
the serfs still remain quiet at Crete, while the Helots are per- 
petually revolting: for the Cretans take no part in foreign 
affairs, and it is but lately that any foreign attack has been 
made upon the island; and this soon proved the weakness of 
their laws. And thus much will suffice us to say about the 
government of Crete.! 


CHAP, XI? 


The governs THE Carthaginians, too, seem to enjoy a good 


ment of Car- form of government, and in many respects su- 
thage resem- 


vlesthe prey | perior to the rest; and in some particulars it 
ἀμ κῶν bears a near resemblance to the Lacedwmonians. 
And indeed, these three states, the Cretans, the Lacede- 
monians, and the Carthaginians, are in some things very 
like each other; in others they differ greatly, and many of 
their arrangements are excellent. And this is a proof of a 
well-constituted government, if it admits the people to a 
share, and still remains unaltered in its form of polity, 
without any popular insurrection worth notice on the one 
hand, or growing into a tyranny on the other. Now the 


1 On the Dorian constitution, Muller writes as follows: ‘ An unity of 
this kind having been once established, their next object is to remove 
whatever has a tendency to destroy it, and to repress all causes which 
might lead to a change: yet an attempt to exclude all alteration is never 
completely successful ; partly on account of the internal changes which 
take place in the national character, and partly because causes operating 
from without, will necessarily produce some modifications. . . Those states 
which never admit of innovation, will at last, after having long stood as 
ruins ina foreign ucighbourhood, yield to the general tide of human 
affairs, and their destruction is commonly preceded by the most complete 
anarchy.” Dorians, vol. ii. p. 2, 3. 

2 ‘Ihe reader will do well, in reading the following chapter, to consult 
the late Dr. Arnold’s remarks on the constitution and power of Carthage, 
in his History of Rome, vol. ii. chap. 89. A reference also to Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, on the African Nations, vol. i., and Kluge’s Com- 
mentary on the present chapter of Aristotle, will repay the labours ex- 
pended on them. 

3 In another place, however, Aristotle adduces Carthage as an instance 
of acountry where a tyranny has been succeeded by an aristocracy, (See 


CHAP, ΧΙ. THE CONSTITUTION OF CARTHAGE. 75 
Carthaginians, in common with the Lacedemonians, have 
public tables for those who are bound together by companion- 
ship, answering to their Phiditia; they have also their magis- 
tracy consisting of a hundred and four persons, 

similar to the ephors, but chosen on a better plan ; Τῆς Hundred 
for there they are chosen from the common herd, 

but at Carthage they are chosen out of those of the better 
sort ;! the kings and the senate also, these answer 

to the kings and senate at Sparta; but itis better το ΚΕΝ 

to appoint their kings (as at Carthage) without confining them- 
selves to one family, or choosing from any common stock : but 
if there be any persons of greater merit than the rest, from 
these they prefer to choose rather than on account of age :? 
for as they are invested with supreme power over many 
things, if they are persons of no account, they become very 
hurtful to the state, as they have ere this been to the Lace- 
damonians. Now the greater part of those points which might 
be blamed in their deviations, are common to all those go- 
vernments which we have described ; but as to this abstract 
form of their aristocratic polity, some parts of it incline to a 
democracy, others an oligarchy. For instance, the kings and 
the senate, if they are unanimous upon any point, can choose 
whether they will bring it before the people or no ; but if they 
disagree, the people must decide. But whatever they may 
introduce to its notice, it belongs to the people not only to 
hear what has been approved of by the senate, but finally to 
ratify it: and whosoever chooses has a right to speak against 
below, book v. ch. 12.) We can only reconcile the apparent discrepancy 
between these two statements, by understanding, with Dr. Arnold, that 
this tyranny, of which our author speaks, must have taken place in the 
earlier times of Carthaginian history, before the existence of that consti- 
tution on which the present chapter is intended to be a commentary. 

' The number of this court is supposed by Niebuhr (vol. i. note 851) 
to have reference to the number of weeks in the solar year, as if there 
were two judges for each week. The words of the text imply only that 
public opinion required for the. office so high a qualification in point of 
character, that the appointment was aristocratical in the truest sense of 
the word; whereas at Sparta, a lower standard being fixed for the cha- 
racters of the Ephori, persons of very ordinary qualifications were often 
chosen, if party-feelings recommended them. 

? See the note of Goéttlirg on this passage. He proposes, for the sake 
of clearness, to read μηδὲ τοῦτο τὸ τυχόν ἄλλ᾽ εἴ τι διάφερον, ἐκ τούτων 
αἱρετοὺς ἤ καθ᾽ ἡλικίαν. The omission of the word μᾶλλον after the ad- 
jective αἱρετοὺς, he defends by other examples from Aristotle’s writings. 
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any matter whatsoever that may be proposed, which is not 
The Pentar. Permitted in the other states, The five,' who are 
chies, how self-chosen, have supreme authority in many im- 
penta portant matters, and these choose the hundred, who 
are magistrates of the highest rank: their power also continues 
longer than any other magistrates, for it begins before they 
come into office, and continues after it expires ; and in these 
particulars the state inclines to an oligarchy : but the fact that 
they are not elected by lot, or permitted to take money, tends 
to an aristocracy ; and so does any thing else of the same 
kind ; as the determining all causes by the same magistrates, 


as at Lacedwmon,? and not different matters in different courts. 


The constitution of Carthage, too, is now deviat- 
ek tend: ἴῃ from an aristocracy to an oligarchy, in conse- 

quence of an opinion favourably entertained by 
many, who think that the magistrates in the community ought 
not to be chosen by family only, but by fortune also; as it 
is impossible for those who are in bad circumstances to sup- 
port their dignity, or to have leisure for public business. 
Accordingly, as the electing men by their fortune makes a 
state incline to an oligarchy, and to elect them by ability, 
to an aristocracy, so is there a third method of proceeding, 
according to which matters are regulated in the polity of 
Carthage ; for they have an eye to these two particulars when 
they elect their officers, and particularly those of the highest 
General cha. Penk, their kings? and their generals. One must 
racterofthe admit that this deviation of the state from an 
constitution, . , > . . . 

aristocracy was a great fault in their legislator; 
for this is a most necessary thing to provide for from the 
first, that those citizens who have the best abilities may have 


1 See Polyb. x. 18, and xxxvi, 2. 
? For an explanation of this passage, and for the reason which has led 


the editor to adopt the order of the words as they stand here, see Arnold’s - 


Rome, vol. ii. ch. 39, note on p. 553, 

* These kings (βασιλεῖς) of which Aristotle speaks, were in reality the 
* suffetes,’”’ an office, as observed by Dr. Arnold, (History of Rome, vol. 
ii. ch. 39, note,) the same with that of the judges of the Old Testament. 
He adds that ‘as the ‘ judges’ in Scripture history are distinguished from 
the ‘ kings,’ and it was a great change when the Israelites, tired of their 
judges or suffetes, asked fora king; soit is probable that the suffetes at 
Carthage also were purposely so named, to show that they were not kings, 


and that the Greek writers, in calling them βασιλεῖς, have used a term 
likely to mislead.” 


CHAP. XI. | ITS MERITS AND DEFECTS. v7 


leisure, and not be obliged to do any thing unworthy of their 
character, not only when in office, but also when private per- 
sons; for if once you are obliged to look among the wealth 
for men who have Iecisure to serve, the evil follows, that the 
greatest offices, of king and general, will soon becoine venal. 
For this principle makes riches of more account than virtue, 
and causes the state to grow avaricious: for whatever those 
who have the chief power regard as honourable, the opinion of 
the citizens necessarily follows in their wake ; and where the 
first honours are not paid to virtue, there the aristocratic form 
of government cannot flourish firmly: for it is reasonable to 
conclude, that those who bought their places! should make an 
advantage of it, when they gain their offices by purchase; as 
it is absurd to suppose that if'a man of probity is poor, and 
still desires to gain something, a bad man will not wish to do 
the same, to reimburse himself ; for which reason the magis- 
tracy should be formed of those who are most able to support 
an aristocracy. It would have been better if the legislator had 
passed over the poverty of men of merit, only taking care that 
in office they should have sufficient leisure to attend to public 
affairs. It seems also improper, that one person κατα] Κη in 
should execute several offices, which is approved of the state: its 
at Carthage; for one business is best done by one.‘ “ts 
person ;? and it is the duty of the legislator to look to this, and 
not to appoint the same person a musician and a shoemaker: 
so that where the state is not small, it is more politic and more 
popular to admit many persons to have a share in the govern- 
ment; for, as I just now said, it is not only more usual, but 
every thing is better and sooner accomplished, when done by 
the same persons: and this is evident both in the army and 
navy, where almost every one, in his turn, both commands and 
is under command. But as their government inclines to an oli- 


' We are told by Polybius, (vi. 56,) that the very suffetes and captains- 
ceneral of the commonwealth of Carthage bought their places. Dr. Arnold 
doubts “‘ whether this is to be understood of paying money to obtain votes, 
or that the fees or expenses on entering office were purposely made very 
heavy, to render it inaccessible to any but the rich.’’ He thinks that the 
latter supposition is the more probable. 

3 Compare beok i. chap. 1. ‘‘ Nature makes nothing shabbily, like the 
Delphic sword made by workers in brass, but one thing for one end; for 
thus any instrument will have a better chance of being turned out per- 
fect, if it serve one end and not many.” 
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garchy, they cleverly avoid its effects by always appointing some 
of the popular party as governors of the cities, Thus they 
consult this fault in their constitution, and render it stable; 
but this is depending on chance ; whereas the legislator ought 
so to frame his government that there can be no room for insur- 
rections, But now, if there should be any general calamity 
and the people should revolt from their rulers, there is no 
remedy to enforce obedience by the laws. And these are 
the particulars of the Lacedwemonian, the Cretan, and the 
Carthaginian governments, each of which seem worthy of 
commendation, 


CHAP. XII.! 


Some of those persons who have written upon government 
are men who never had a share in public affairs, but always 
led a private life; and nearly every thing worthy of notice in 
their works we have already spoken about. Others have been 
legislators, some in their own cities, and some of them em- 
ployed in regulating the governments of foreign states. Some 
of them were merely composers of a body of laws; others 
formed the constitution also, as Lycurgus and 
oer ion Sol ho were tl thors both of laws and of 
other legisla’ ὀ SOlon, who were the au a 0 
ἐὸν a polity. The Lacedsemonians have already been 
The Athenian Mentioned, Some persons think that Solon was 
ena adie cas excellent legislator, in that he dissolved a pure 
three elements Oligarchy, and saved the people from their state of 
ool slavery, and established the ancient democratic 
form of government in his country, thus blending 
the whole system well together. In the senate 
of Areopagus, the oligarchic element was pre- 
served ; by the manner of electing their magistrates, the aris- 


The Areopa- 
gus. 


' Goéttling rejects the whole of this last chapter as spurious. It certain- 
ly contains a quantity of useless repetitions, and its style is very puerile ; 
and especially is it void of all connexion. For example, the story of Phi- 
lolaus and Diocles is entirely out of place, and is connected neither with 
what goes before nor with what follows. And the Equites (ἱππεῖς) con- 
stituted not the third but the second rank in the timocracy of Athens, as 
settled by Solon. Goéttling also remarks sundry uses of words and forms 
of expression, very unlike those adopted by Aristotle. And for these 
reasons we are at liberty to condemn the chapter as spurious; it is pro- 


bably the work of some commentator, embodying some of his own Adver- 
. aria, 
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tocratic ; and in their courts of justice, the democratic. So- 
lon, too, seems not to have altered the established form of 
government, either with respect to the senate, or the mode of 
electing their magistrates ; but to have raised the people to 
great consideration in the state, by electing the supreme courts 
from all the citizens: and for this some persons blame him, as 
having overturned the balance of power, by making the popular 
assembly, chosen as it was by lot, supreme. For as soon as the 
latter grew strong, it became necessary to flatter a tyrannical po- 
pulace : and so they brought the government to its present form 
of a democracy. Both Ephialtes and Pericles abridged the 
power of the Areopagus, the latter of whom introduced the 
method of paying those who attended the courts of justice :! 
and thus every popular leader went on increas- 
ing the power of the people to what we now see Rive of the po- 
pular power. 
it. But it is evident that this was not according 
to the intention of Solon, but that it arose from accident; for 
the people, being the cause of the naval supremacy in the 
Persian war, grew proud, and enlisted themselves under fac- 
tious demagogues, although opposed by the better part of the 
citizens. Solon, indeed, seems to have intrusted the people 
with the most necessary part of power, the choice of their 
magistrates, and the right of calling them toaccount ; for with- 
out these powers the people must have been slaves and ene- 
mies tothe rest. But he elected to the magistracy «1. cstan. 
none but persons of good account and property, lishment of a 
out of those who were worth five hundred me- Plterraey 


' Anadditional inducement to attend the meetings of the Ecclesia, with 
the poorer classes, was the μισθὸς ἐκκλησιαστικός, or pay which they re- 
ceived for it. The originator of this practice seems to have been a person 
named Callistratus, who introduced it long after the beginning of the 
influence of Pericles. The payment itself, which was originally one 
obolus, was afterwards raised to three obols, by a popular favourite called 
Agyrrhius, of Collytus. This increase took place about the year Β. c. 392, 
ora short time before the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes came out. For 
the poet thus alludes to it in that play, verse 380, 

B. τριώξολον δῆτ᾽ ἔλαβες ; X. εἰ γὰρ ὦφελον. 
See also Boeckh’s Economy of Athens, (transl.) vol. i. 307. A ticket 
(σύμβολον) appears to have been given to those who attended, on pro- 
ducing which, at the close of the proceedings, they received the money 
from one of the Thesmothetee. (Eccles. 295.) This payment, however, 


ah ἐν made to the richer classes.. Dict. of Gr. and Roman Antiq., Art. 
ecclesia, ‘ 
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composed of | dimni, or those who were called Zeugiti, or those 
fourranks. ~~ oof the third rank in income, who were called horse- 
men. As for those of the fourth class, which consisted of 

mechanics, they were incapable of any office. . Za- 
Other legisla Jeucus was the legislator of the western Locrians, 

as was Charondas the Catanean of his own cities, 
and of the Chalcidian cities also in Italy and Sicily, Some per- 
sons endgavour to prove that Onomacritus the Locrian was the 
first person of note who drew up laws; and that he employed 
himself in that business while he was at Crete, where he cons 
tinued some time to learn the prophetic art: and they say, that 
Thales was his companion; and that Lycurgus and Zaleucus 
were disciples of Thales, and Charondas of Zaleucus; but 
those who advance this, speak without due regard to chrono- 
logy. Philolaus also, a Corinthian, and of the family of the 
Bacchiadw, was a Theban legislator, ‘This man was very fond 
οὐ Diocles, a vietor in the Olympic games, and when he left 
his country from a disgust at an improper passion which his 
mother Aleyone had entertained for him, and settled at ‘Thebes, 
Philolaus followed him, where they both died, and where they 
still show their tombs placed in view of each other, but so dis- 
posed, that one of them is in sight of Corinth, the other not ; 
the reason they give for this is, that Diocles, from his detest- 
ation of his mother’s passion, would have his tomb so placed 
that no one could see Corinth from it; but Philolaus chose 
that it might beseen from his: and this was the cause of their 
living at ‘Thebes. As Philolaus gave them laws concerning 
many other things, so did he upon the rearing of children, 
which they call Laws of Adoption ;! and this he did in a man- 
ner peculiar to himself, to preserve the number of families. 
But Charondas did nothing new, except in actions for perjury, 
which he was the first person who took into particular con- 
sideration, Ife also drew up his laws with greater accuracy 
than even any of our present legislators. Philolaus introduced 
the law for the equal distribution of goods; Plato, that for the 


Ὁ Upon the words of Aristotle (νόμοι Oerixoi) Thirlwall remarks, that 
from the peculiar title given to the laws of Philolaus, ὁ it may be col- 
lected that he aimed on the one hand at preserving the number of fa- 
milies inthe Theban state, by some provision for the adoption of children ; 
and on the other, at limiting the number of individuals in each family, by 
establishing a legal mode of relieving indigent parents from the support of 
their offspring.”’ (Hist. of Greece, vol. i, p. 432.) 
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community of women, children, and goods, and also for public 
tables for the women; and besides the law concerning drunk- 
enness, that the sober should preside at their symposiums, 
IIe also made a law concerning their warlike exercises, that 
they should acquire the habit of using both hands alike, as it 
was necessary that one hand should be as useful as the other, 
There are also laws by Draco, but they were published when 
the government was already established, and they have no- 
thing particular in them worth mentioning, execpt their seve- 
rity on account of the greatness of their punishments. Pitta- 
cus, too, was the author of some laws, though he never drew 
up any form of government; a peculiar one of which was 
this, that if drunken men beat any person, they should be 
punished more than if they did it when sober; for as people 
ure more apt to be abusive when drunk than when sober, he 
paid no consideration to the excuse which drunkenness might 
claim, but regarded only the common benefit. Andromadas of 
Rhegium was also a lawgiver among the Thracian Chalcidians, 
There are some laws of his concerning murders, and heiresses, 
but these contain nothing that any one can say is his own. 
And let thus much be laid methodically down concerning the 
different sorts of governments, as well those which really ex- 
ist, as those which ditferent persons have proposed. 


BOOK IL—CHAP. 1. 


VERY one who inquires into the nature of go- 
vernments, and what and of what kind are its hate state 
several forms, should make this almost his first 
question, What is a state?” For upon this point there is 
«dispute: for some persons say, the state did this or that, 
while others say it was not the state, but the oligarchy, or the 
tyrant.’ We see, too, that the state is the only object which 
both the politician and legislator have in view in all they do: 
but government is a certain ordering of those who live as 

' Thus the Thebans (Thucyd. iii. 62) plead that the rise of a dynasty 
in their city was a cause of their Medism. 

G 
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members of a state. Now since a state is a col- 

ch ler lective body, and, like other wholes, composed of 
oe pi Sign many parts, it is evident that our first point must 
' be to inquire what a citizen is: for a state or city 

is a certain number of citizens.! So that we must consider 
whom we ought to call a citizen, and who is one; for this is 
often doubtful: for every one will not allow that this charac- 
ter is applicable to the same person; for that man who would 
be a citizen in a republic, would very often not be one in an. 
; oligarchy. As to those who acquire this appella- 
Who are not tion by some chance means or other, as natural- 
ized citizens, for instance, we must pass them by. 

Now it is not residence which constitutes a man a citizen; 
for in this point sojourners and slaves are upon an equality 
with him, Nor will it be sufficient that he have the privi- 
lege of the laws, and may plead or be impleaded; for this 
point belongs to all who have a mutual agreement upon which 
to associate ; for these privileges are theirs also; and withal 
it very often happens that sojourners have not perfect rights 
therein, but are obliged to apply to some patron ;? and this 
shows that their share in the community is incomplete. In 
like manner, with respect to boys, who are not yet enrolled, or 
old men, who are discharged froin service, we admit that they 
are in some respects citizens, yet not completely so; but we 
add some qualification, for the one are not of-full age, and the 
others are past service; nor is there any difference between 
them. But what we mean is sufficiently clear; we want 4 
complete citizen, one in whom there is no such defect as needs 
to be corrected in order to make him fully so, As to those 
who are banished or degraded, there may be made the same 


' What Aristotle here means is, not that a πόλις is adequately defined 
by the words πλῆθος πολιτῶν, but that as it is made up of certain com- 
ponent parts, which are citizens, we must first accurately lay down our 
delinition of a citizen (πολίτης) before we come to discuss the definition 
ofastate (πόλις). ‘Toapply the well-known argument of Butler, (Pret. to 
Sermons,) every πόλις is a system; that is, “ not only a whole made up of 
several parts, but such a whole made up of parts which have a mutual 
relation to each other, and are conducive to some end.” And this end 
must be taken into account before we can be said to have an adequate 
idea of the nature of ἃ πόλις, See Eth. Nicom, ix. 10, οὐ γὰρ ἐκ δέκα 
pupiacwy πόλις ἔτι ἐστί. 

2 On the relation of a μέτοικος to his προστάτης at Athens, and how it 
differs from clientship at Rome, see the Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. 
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objections, and the same answers. There is nothing that 
more characterizes a complete citizen than having 4 citizen ts one 
a share in the judicial and executive part of the who hasa 
ἦν , share in the 

government. With respect to offices, some are government of 
fixed toa particular time, so that no person on any te state. 
account is permitted to fill them twice, or else not till some 
certain period has intervened; others are not fixed, as that of 
a juryman, or a member of the popular assembly. Lut pos- 
sibly some one may say, these are not offices, nor 
have the citizens in these capacities any share in °°": 
the government; though sarely it is ridiculous to say that 
those who have the principal power in the state bear no office 
init. But grant that this objection is of no weight, for it is 
only a dispute about words ; as there is no general term which 
can be applied both to adicast and a member of the assembly. 
For the sake of distinction, then, let us call it an indeterminate 
otlice : we lay it down then as a maxim, that those are citi- 
zens who have this share. Such then is the description of the 
citizen who comes nearest to what all those are who are 
called citizens. Every one also should remember, that of the 
component parts of those things which differ from each other 
in species, those which follow after the first or second remove 
have either nothing at all, or to avery little extent, in com- 
mon. Now we see that governments differ from each other 
in their form, and that some of them are prior, others poste- 
rior in time; for it is evident, that those which have many 
defects and deviations in them must be in time posterior to 
those which are without such faults! (What we mean by 
deviations will be hereafter explained.) Hence it _ 

is clear, that the office of a citizen must differ just eatandoe aie 
is governments do from each other: for which ferent forms of 

’ Ἧ F government, 

reason he who is called a citizen is most truly a 

citizenina democracy. In other forms of government he may 
he so indeed, but not necessarily ; for in some states the people 
have no power; nor have they any general assembly, but a 
few select officers; the trial also of different causes is allotted 


' Just as in the Nic. Ethics, (book i. ch. 6,) Aristotle disproves the 
*xistence of the abstract or ideal “ good”’ of Plato, by asserting that pri- 
omty and posteriority could not be predicated concerning it; so here, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, there can be no single definition given of a πολίτης, 
Secause some polities are prior and posterior to others. 

G 2 
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to different persons ; as at Lacedemon, where all disputes con- 
cerning contracts are brought before some of the ephors ; while 
the senate are the judges in cases of murder, some cases being 
heard by one magistrate, others by another: and thus at Car- 
thage certain magistrates determine all causes.! But our 
former description of a citizen will admit of correction ; for in 
some governments, the office of a dicast and of a member of 
the general assembly, is not an indeterminate one; but there 
are particular persons appointed for these purposes, some or 
all of the citizens being appointed jurymen, or members of the 
general assembly ; and this either for all causes and all public 
business whatsoever, or else for some particular one. This 
A state isthe then is sufficient to show what a citizen is; for 
aguregate of; whoever has a right to take part in the judicial 

' and executive part of government in any state, 
him we call a citizen of that place; and a state, in one word, 
is the collective body of such persons, sufficient in themselves 
for all the purposes of life. ; 


CHAP. II. 


Other opinions For common use, then, men define a citizen to be 
as tocitizen- one who is sprung from citizens on both sides, not 
Ship. : 7 

on the father’s or the mother’s only.3 Others 
earry the matter still further, and inquire as to his ancestors, 


' See above, note on the last chapter. 

? In the same spirit Cicero, in the Somnium Scip. ch. 3, defines a State 
as * concilium ccetusque hominum jure sociati.”” A‘ civitas,’’ or πόλις, 
therefore, is properly a political community, possessed of an internal prin- 
ciple of unity of its own, sovereign and independent. Its αὐταρκεία (of 
which Aristotle here speaks) is a property necessarily flowing trom the 
above essential point in its constitution, 

3 Aristotle here says that, for practical purposes, it is sufficient to define 
a citizen as the son or grandson of a citizen. It is certain that the law 
required that any one enrolled as a citizen should prove that he had been 
born in lawful wedlock. ‘This regulation, however, was only carried 
out in its utmost rigour at the time when Athenian citizenship was most 
valuable. In Solen’s time, it is not certain that the offspring of a citizen 
and a foreign woman incurred any civil disadvantage ; and even the law 
of Pericles, (Plut. Pericl. ον 37,) which enacted citizenship on the mo- 
ther’s side, appears to have become obsolete very soon afterwards. Our 
author in this place makes his test the formad cause of a man being 
a citizen, viz. the power which he actually enjoys: the other writers re- 
ferred to, measured his ‘citizenship by the ellicient or material cause, 
namely, birth and hereditary descent. 
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for three or more generations. But some persons have ques- 
tioned how the first of the family, be he third or fourth in 
ascent, could prove himself a citizen, according to this popu- 
larand careless definition. Gorgias of Leontium, 

partly entertaining the same doubt, and partly Jat of Gorgias 
in jest, says,.that as mortars are made by mor- 

tar-makers, and Larisswan kettles by kettle-makers, so citizens 
are made by citizen-makers.'| This is indeed a very simple 
account of the matter; for they would be citizens if they had 
a share in the state, according to this definition ; but this can- 
not apply to the first founders or inhabitants of states, who 
ean claim no right either from their father or mother. It is 
probably a matter of still greater difficulty to determine their 
political rights, in the case of those who are enfranchised after 
any revolution in the state. As, for instance, at Athens, after 
the expulsion of the tyrants, when Cleisthenes enrolled many 
foreigners and city slaves amongst the tribes; the doubt with 
respect to them was, not whether they were citizens or no, 
but whether they were legally soor not. Though 

indeed some persons may have this further doubt, ἡ Πα μοΓ ques: 
whether a citizen can be a citizen, when he is tbe 
illegally made; as if an illegal citizen, and one το 

who is no citizen at all, were the same: but since we see some 
persons ‘govern unjustly, whom yet we admit to be governors, 
though not justly so, and the definition of a citizen is one 
who exercises certain offices, (for such we have defined a 
citizen to be,) it is evident that a citizen illegally created yet 
continues to be a citizen; but whether justly or unjustly so, 
tollows next upon the former inquiry. 


CHAP. III. 


Some also doubt what is and what is not the act wherein con. 
of the state ; as for instance, when a democracy sists the iden- 
arises out of an aristocracy, or a tyranny; for ‘'Y °f* state! 
sume persons then refuse to fulfil their contracts ; as if the 


' Copper kettles made at Larissa were called Lariss@, just as those 
made at Tanagra were called Tanagre. Thirlwall, however, understands 
‘he word δημιουργοὶ in a different sense, and would seem inclined to iden- 
tly it with the office of πολιτοφύλαξ, mentioned below, book y.6. Sce 
Thirlwall’s Greece, vol, i. p. 438, note. 
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right of receiving the money was in the tyrant, and not in 
the state, and many other things of the same nature ; or as 
if any covenant was founded for violence and not for the com- 
mon *good. Soin like manner, whatever is done by those 
who manage an established democracy, the actions of this go- 
vernment are to be considered as the actions of the state, as 
well as in the oligarchy or tyranny. And here it seems very 
proper to consider this question, when shall we say that a 
state is the same, and when shall we say that it is different ? 

ae Now the most superficial mode of examining 
; ’ into this question, is to begin with the place and 
the people ; for it may happen that the place and the people 
may be divided, and that some one of them may live in one 
place, and some im another. But this question may be re- 
garded as no very knotty one; for, as a state is so called in 
8 variety of senses, it may be solved many ways. And in 
like manner, when men inhabit one common place, when shall 
we say that the state is the same? for it does not depend 
upon the walls; for it would be possible to surround Pelo- 
ponnesus itself with a wall, as was Babylon, and every other 
place which encircles rather a nation than acity; for they 
say that when it had been taken three days, some of the in- 
habitants knew nothing of it. But we shall find a proper 
time to determine this questicn ; for the extent of a state, 
how large it should be, and whether it should consist of more 
than one people, these are particulars which ought not to 
escape the politician. This too is a matter of inquiry, whether 
Noriz mere We Shall say that a state is the same while it is 
sameness of inhabited by the same race of men, though some 
ἘΞ of them are perpetually dying, others coming into 
the world, as we say that a river or a fountain is the same, 
though the waters are continually changing ; or, when a si- 
milar event takes place shall we say that the men are the same, 
but the state is different?! For if a state is a community, it is 
& community of citizens; buat if the mode of government 


The definition of a πολίτης will depend upon the εἶδος of the polity 
itself; and im like manmer whether we are able to predicate of a state af 
two different periods that it is the same state, will depend upom whether 
the εἶδος πυλιτείας be the same or no. And whether am action may be 
justly called the action of the state will depend upon the part of καὶ ἃ 
which the supreme power is lodged (ri κύρεον). 


ΝΥΝ Νὰ... . 
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should alter, and become of another sort, it would secm a ne- 
cessary consequence that the state is not the same; as we 
regard the tragic chorus as different from the comic, though 
it may probably consist of the same performers. Thus every 
other community or composition is said to be different, if the 
species of composition is different; as in music the same 
voices produce different harmony, as at one time the Doric 
and at another the Phrygian melody. If thisis = ὁ 

truc, it is evident that when we speak of a state nig Βοδαιωεὶς 
as being the same, we refer especially to the go- 

vernment there established; and it is possible to call it by 
the same name or any other, whether it be inhabited by the 
same men or by different ones. But whether or no it is 
right or not right to dissolve the community, when the state 
passes into an altered form of constitution, is another question. 


OAT.“ TY. 


AFTER what has been said, it follows that we {6 the virtue 
should consider, whether the virtue of a good man 0 2 good man 
is the same as that of a valuable citizen, or differ- that of a good 
ent from it; and since this point ought to havea “ἢ δ 
particular inquiry, we must first give in a general outline the 
virtue of a good citizen. For as a sailor is one of those who 
make up a community, this also we say of a citizen; although 
the province of one sailor may be different from that of an- 
other, —(for one is a rower, another a steersman, a third a boat- 
swain, and so on, each having their several denominations, )}— 
it is evident, that though the most accurate description of any 
one good sailor must refer to his peculiar abilities, still there is 
some common description which will apply to the whole 
crew ; for the safety of the ship is the common business of 
all of them, as this is the point at which each sailor aims. 
So also with respect to citizens, although different from 
cach other, yet they have one common care, the safety of the 
community ; for the state isa community: and for this reason, 
the virtue of a citizen has necessarily a reference to the state. 
But since there are different kinds of governments, it is evi- 
dent, that those actions which constitute the virtue of an ex- 
cellent eitizen will not always be the same, and hence that it 
cannot be perfect; but we call a man good when he is of 


~ 
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perfect virtue; and hence it follows, that a man who is an 
excellent citizen may not possess that virtue which constitutes 
a good man, Those who are doubtful concerning this same 
question as to the best polity, may follow up the matter in 
another way; for if it is impossible that a state should con- 
sist entirely of excellent citizens, (while it is necessary that 
every one should do well in his calling, in which consists his 
excellence, and as it is impossible that all the citizens should 
be upon the same level,) it is impossible that the virtue of a 
citizen and a good man should be the same. For all should 
possess the virtue of an excellent citizen, for from hence ne- 
cessarily arises the perfection of the state; but that every one 
should possess the virtue of a good man is impossible, if it is 
not necessary that all the citizens in a well-regulated state 
should be virtuous. Besides, as a state is composed of dis- 
similar parts, as an animal is of life and body; the soul, of 
reason and appetite ; a family, of a man and his wife; pro- 
perty, of a master and a slave; in the same manner, as a 
state is composed of all these, and of many other very differ- 
ee ent parts, it necessarily follows, that the virtue 
ie virtue of ᾿ ras 
some citizens Of all the citizens cannot be the same; as the bu- 
dulers trom | siness of the leader of a chorus is different from 
that of adancer. From all these proofs it is evi- 
dent that the virtues of a citizen cannot be one and the same, 
But do we never find those virtues united which constitute 
a good man and excellent citizen? for we say that such a one 
is an excellent magistrate, and a prudent and good man; but 
prudence is necessary to all who engage in public affairs! 
Nay, some persons aflirm, that the education of those who are 
intended to command, should from the beginning be different 
trom other citizens ; as is shown by those who instruct the 
children of kings in riding and warlike exercises; and thus 
Euripides says, 


' The φρόνησις which Aristotle requires in the private citizen is only 
that which will enable him to perform well his proper ἔργον, and differs 
widely from that moral φρύνησις properly so called, which is a master 
faculty, (ἐπιστατικὴ δύναμις.) and is requisite in the ruler only. The 
ruler indeed knows, or should know, how to rule and to obey, but 
the latter he need only know virtually, not experimentally. But the 
subject need only know how to rule virtually, if at all, but it is 
la that he should know practically and experimentally how to 
obey. 
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‘‘ No showy arts be mine,' 
But what the state requires ; ”’ 


as if there were some education peculiar toaruler. But since 
the virtues of a good man and a good magistrate may be the 
same, and since a citizen is one who obeys the inagistrate, it 
follows that the virtue of the one cannot in gencral be the 
same as the virtue of the other, although it may be true of 
some particular citizen ; for the virtue of the magistrate must 
be different from the virtue of the citizen. For this reason 
Jason declared, that were he no longer king, he should pine 
away with regret, as not knowing how to live a private man. 
But it is a great recommendation to know how to command 
as well as to obey; and to do both these things well is the 
virtue of an accomplished citizen. Since then 

the virtue of a good man consists in being able to ΤῊς question 
command, but that of a good citizen renders him 

equally fit for either post, they are not both equally praise- 
worthy. It appears then, that both he who commands and 
he who obeys should cach of them learn their separate busi- 
ness, and not the same; but that the citizen should be master 
of and take part in both these, as any one may see from the 
fact that in a family government there is no occasion for the 
master to know how to perform the necessary offices, but 
rather to enjoy the labour of others; for to do the other is a 
servile part. 1 mean by the other, the performance of the 
family business of the slave. 

There are many sorts of slaves, for their em- 
ployments are various; one of these are the handi- Plves of dit 
craftsmen, who, as their name. imports, get their 
living by the labour of their hands; and amongst these all me- 
chanics are included. For which reasons such workmen in 
some states were not formerly admitted into any share in the 
government, till at length democracies were established: it. 
is not therefore proper for any man of honour, or goivite occupa: 
any citizen, or any one who engages in public af- aN ho 
fairs, to learn these servile employments, without “'“"" 
they have occasion for them for their own use ; for otherwise 
the distinction between a master and a slave would be lost. 


' This verse does not occur in any of the extant plays of Euripides, 
but is preserved among his fragments. 


~ 
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But there is a government of another sort, in which men go- 
vern those who are their equals in rank and freemen; and 
this we call a political government, in which men learn to 
command, by first submitting to obey; Just as a good general 
of horse, or a commander-in-chief, must acquire ἃ knowledge 
of his duty, by having been long under the command of’ an- 
other, and having served in command of a rank and a troop ; 
for well is it said, that no one knows how to command, who 
has not himself been under command of another. ‘The virtues 
How farthe Of each are indeed different, but a good citizen 
virtueofthe must know how to be able to command and to 
ἐρφδι μενος obey; he ought also to know in what manner 
zenareiden- freemen ought to govern and be governed. Both 
oer too belong to the good man, even though the 
temperance and justice of him who commands is different in 
kind from that of another; for it is evident that the virtue 
of a good citizen cannot be the same when he is under com- 
mand or free, (as justice, for instance,) but must be of a dif- 
ferent species in either of these different situations, as the 
temperance and courage of a man and a woman are different 
from each other; for a man would appear a coward, who had 
only that courage which would be graceful in a woman, and 
ἃ woman would be thouglit a chatterer, who should take as 
large a part in the conversation as would become a man of 
consequence. The domestic employments of each of them 
are also different; it is the man’s business to acquire a sub- 
sistence, the woman’s to take care of it. But practical wis- 
dom is a virtue peculiar to those who govern, while all others 
seem to belong in common to both parties. But practical 
wisdom docs not concern the governed, but only to entertain 
just notions; the latter indeed are like flute-makers, while 
he who governs is the musician who plays on the flutes. 
And thus much to show whether the virtue of a good man and 
an excellent citizen is the same, or if it is different, and also 
how far it is the same, and how far different. 


CHAP: V. 
f _ Bur with respect to the citizens there is a doubt 
fee anes remaining, whether those only are truly so who 


are allowed a share in the government, or whether 
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mechanics also are to be considered as such. For if those 
who are not permitted to rule are to be reckoned among them, 
it is impossible that the virtue of all the citizens should be 
the same ; (for these also are citizens ;) and if none of them are 
admitted to be citizens, where shall they be ranked? for they 
are neither sojourners, nor foreigners. Or shall we say that 
no absurdity will arise from their not being citizens, as nei- 
ther the slaves nor the freedmen consist of those above men- 
tioned? This is certainly true, that all are not citizens who 
are necessary to the existence of a state, as boys are not 
citizens in the same manner that men are, for the former 
are perfectly so, the latter under some conditions; for they 
are citizens, though imperfect ones. In former times indeed, 
among some people, the mechanics and foreigners were slaves ; 
and for this reason many of them are so now ; and indeed the 
best-regulated states will not permit a mechanic to be a 
citizen; but if it be allowed them, we cannot then attribute 
the virtue which we have described to every citizen or freeman, 
but to those only who are disengaged from servile ollices. 
Now those who are employed in such things by one person, 
are slaves ; those who do them for money, are mechanics and 
hired servants ; and hence it is evident on the least reflection 
what is their situation, for what I have said is self-evident, 
and fully explains the matter. Since the number of commu- 
nities is very great, it follows necessarily that rys. «311 pe 
there will be many different sorts of citizens, par- different in 

. different states. 
ticularly of those who are governed by others ; so 

that in one state it may be necessary to admit mechanics and 
hired servants to be citizens, but in others it may be impos- 
sible; as particularly in an aristocracy, and where honours 
are bestowed on virtue and merit; for it is impossible for 
one who lives the life of a mechanic or hired servant to prac- 
tise a life of virtue.! In oligarchies also hired servants are 
not admitted to be citizens; because there a man’s right to 
bear any office is regulated by the size of his fortune; but 


1 The prescription which practically excluded from the rights of citi- 
zenship all those who gained their living by agricultural labour, or by 
handicraft tradés, was of course derived from the old heroic times, before 
the rise of the dominant class which afterwards overthrew the mon- 
archies. The force of this prescription is shown remarkably in such 
Words as χείρων», χερὴῆς, etc. 
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mechanics are admitted, for the majority of citizens are very 
rich. There was a law at Thebes, that no one could have a 
share in the government, till he had been ten years out of 
trade. In many states the law invites strangers to accept the 
freedom of the city; and in some democracies the son of ἃ 
free-woman is himself free. The same is also observed in 
many others with respect to natural children ; but it is through 
want of citizens regularly born that they admit such; for 
these laws are always made in consequence of a scarcity of 
inhabitants; so, as their numbers increase, they first deprive 
the children of a male or female slave of this privilege, next 
the child of a free-woman, and last of all, they will admit 
none but those whose fathers and mothers were both free. 
From this it is clear that there are many sorts of citizens, and 
that he who shares the honours of the state may be called a 
complete citizen, Thus Achilles, in Homer, complains of 
Agamemnon’s treating him 


“like some unhonoured stranger ;’’ ! 


for he who shares not in the honours of a state, is as it were 
a stranger, or sojourner; and whenever such ἃ thing as this 
is concealed, it is for the sake of deceiving the inhabitants, 
The virtue ora P YOM what has been said then, itis plain whether 
good man may We must lay down the virtue of a good man and 
pe tne eae) an excellent citizen to be the same or different ; 
citizen when in for we find that in some states it is the same, 
eepnant; in others not, and also that this is not true of 
each citizen, but of those only who take the lead, or are ca- 
pable of taking the lead, in public affairs, either alone or in 
conjunction with others. 


CHAP. VI. 


Howmany AND since these points are determined, we pro- 
polities are ceed next to consider whether one polity only 
admissible? Should be established, or more than one; and if 
more, then how many, and of what sort, and what are the 
ditferences between them. Nowa polity is the ordering and 
regulating of the state, and of all its offices, particularly of that 


1 See Homer II. ix. 6-44. 
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wherein the supreme power is lodged; and this 
power is always possessed by the administration ; τ {ir 
but the administration itself determines the particu- of edminitrer 
lar polity. Thus, for instance, in a democracy the al 
supreme power is lodged in the whole people ; on the contrary, 
in an oligarchy it is inthe hands of a few. We say then, that 
the polity in these states is different, and we shall find the 
same thing hold good in others. Let us first determine for 
whose sake a state is established, and point out the different 
species of rule which relate to mankind and to social life. 
It has already been mentioned, in the beginning 
of our treatise, where a definition was made as to ber aly eas 
the management of a family, and the power of a 
master,’ that man is an animal naturally formed for society, 
and that therefore, even when he does not want any foreign 
assistance, he will equally desire to live with others ; not but 
that mutual advantage also induces them to it, as far as the 
share of it enables each person to live agreeably. This is 
indeed the great object, not only to all in general, but also to 
each individual: and they join in society also for the sake of 
being able to live, (for doubtless in this, too, what is agreeable 
has.a share,) and they also bind together civil society, even 
for the sake of preserving life, unless they are grievously over- 
whelmed with its miscries: for it is very evident, that men 
will endure many calamities for the sake of life, as having in 
itself something naturally sweet and desirable. It is easy to 
point out the different received modes of government, and we 
often lay them down in our exoteric? discourses. The power ~ 
of the master, thouglr there is an identity of interest between 
him who is by nature a master and him who is by nature ἃ 
slave, yet nevertheless tends especially to the benefit of the 
master, but accidentally to that of the slave ;. for if the slave 
is destroyed, the power of the master is at anend. But the 
authority which a man has over his wile, and picimetions of 
children, and his family, which we call domestic government in 
Poets. “hy domestic iife. 
government, is cither for the benefit of those who 
are under subjection, or else for the sake of something com- 


' See book i. ch. 8. 

2 διοριζόμεθα. See the note of Goéttling. ‘ Praesens certissimum indi- 
cium est sermonem esse de Aristotelis ratione coram auditoribus veré peri- 
patetice disserendi.”” Another reading is διωριζόμεθα. 
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mon to both; but its essential object is the benefit of the go- 
verned, as we see in other arts, (in physic, for instance, and 
the gymnastic exercises,) but accidentally it may be for the 
sake of those who govern; for nothing forbids the master of 
the exercises from sometimes being himself one of those who 
take exercise, as the steersman is always one of the sailors ; 
but both the master of the exercises and the steersman con- 
sider the good of those who are under their government. 
But when either of them becomes one of these, it is by acci- 
dent that he shares in their benefits; for the one becomes a 
common sailor, and the other one of the wrestlers, though he is 
Governments Master of the exercises. Thus in all political 
differ accurd- governments, which are established upon the prin- 
ah ah ee ciple af an equality of the citizens, and accord- 
have in view. ing to similitude, it is held right to rule by turns. 
Formerly, as was natural, every one expected that each of his 
fellow-citizens should in his turn! serve the public, and thus 
administer to his private good, as he himself when in office 
had done for others. But now every one is desirous of being 
continually in power, that he may enjoy the advantage which 
he derives from public business and being in office; as if 
offices were a never-failing remedy for sickly rulers; for if 
this were so, no doubt they would be eagerly sought after. 
sivas weg: It is evident, then, that all those governments 
ments are which have the common good in view, are rightly 
she ah established and strictly just ; but that those which 
have in view only the good of the rulers, are all founded on 
wrong principles, and are widely different from what a go- 
vernment ought to be; for they are tyrannical; whereas a 
state is a community of treemen. 


' λειτουργεῖν. For an account of the ancient λειτουργίαι, see the 
article under that head in the Dictionary of Grecian and Roman Anti- 
quities. They are mentioned again in the Economics, book ii. 5, and 
were probably sanctioned, even if they were not first introduced, by the 
legislation of Solon. They were divided into extraordinary and ordinary 
or encyclic (ἐγκύκλιοι) liturgies; and as soon as the democratic power 
became fully established at Athens, they became practically a simple 
tax upon property, connected with personal labour and exertion. 


w 
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Cre.) Viele 


IIavina established these particulars, the next point is to 
consider how many different kinds of governments there are, 
and what they are; and first we must review those of them 
which are correct ; for when we have determined this, their 
deflections will be evident enough. 

It is evident that every form of government Or 1,6 forms of 
administration, (for the words are of the same im- government 
port,) must contain the supreme power over the “°°” 
whole state, and that this supreme power must necessarily 
be in the hands of one person, or of a few, or of the many ; 
and that when the one, the few, or the many direct their po- 
licy to the common good, such states are well governed: but 
when the interest of the one, the few, or the many who are in 
office, is alone consulted, a perversion takes place ; for we must 
cither atlirm that those who share in the community are not 
citizens, or else let these share in the advantages of govern- 
ment. Now we usually call a state which is go- 
verned by one person for the common good, a Aenean 
kingdom ; one that is governed by more than one, but by a 
few only, an aristocracy ; either because the go- 

ee ὦ 2. Aristocracy. 
vernment is in the hands of the most worthy 
citizens, or because it is the best form for the city, and its in- 
habitants. But when the citizens at large direct ᾿ 
their policy to the public good, it is called simply ὅν Polity orfree 
a polity ; a name which is common to all other 
governments. -And this distinction is consonant to reason; 
for it will be easy to find one person, or a very few, of very 
distinguished abilities, but most difficult to meet with the 
majority of a people eminent for every virtue ; but if there 
is one common to a whole nation it is valour; for this exists 
among numbers: for which reason, in this state the military 
have most power, and those who possess arms will have their 
share in the government. Now the perversions 44. corruption 
attending each of these governments are these ; a of each several 
kingdom may degenerate inta a tyranny, an aris- }°"Tranny. 
tocracy into an oligarchy, and a state into a de- 2. Oligarchy. 
mocracy. Now a tyranny is a monarchy where ἡ τ 
the good of one man only is the object of government, an 
_ oligarchy considers only the rich, and a democracy only the 
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poor; but neither of them have the common good of all in 
view,! : 


CHAP. VIII. 


Ir will be necessary to enlarge a little more upon the nature of 
each of these forms of government ; and this is a matter which 
includes some difficulties ; for he who would enter into a phi- 
losophical inquiry into their principles, and not content him- 
self with a mere practical view of them, must pass over and 
omit nothing, but explain the true spirit of each of them. A 
tyranny then is, as has been said, a monarchy where one 
person has a despotic power over the whole community: an 
oligarchy, where the supreme power of the state is lodged 
with the rich: a democracy, on the contrary, is where it is in 
Se EAs the hands of those who are worth little or nothing. 
sulting from But the first difficulty that arises from the dis- 
ΕἸΕΊΕΗΠΝΡ tinction laid down is this; should it happen that 

the majority of the inhabitants who possess the 
‘power of the state (for this is a democracy) are rich, the 
question is, how does this agree with what we have said? The 
same difficulty occurs, should it ever happen that the poor 
compose a smaller part of the people than the rich, but from 
their superior abilities acquire the supreme power ; (for this 
ig What they call an oligarchy 1) it would seem then that our 
definition of the different forms of government was not cor- 
rect; nay, moreover, could any one suppose that the majority 
of the people were poor, and the minority rich, and then de- 
scribe the state in this manner, that an oligarchy was a 
government in which the rich, being few in number, possessed 
the supreme power, and that a democracy was a state in which 
the poor, being many in number, possessed it, still there will 
be another difficulty ; for what name shall we give to those 
states which we have been describing? we mean, that in 


1 In his Ethics (book viii, ch. 10) Aristotle gives a very similar division 
of governments. Ile there says that there are three kinds of political 
constitutions, monarchy, aristocracy, and timocracy; and three cor- 
ruptions of them, namely, tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Of the above 
forms, he says that monarchy is best and timocracy worst; while, in- 
versely, of the three corruptions, democracy is the least bad and tyranny 
the worst. So true is the old proverb, “ Corruptio optimi pessima fit 
corruptio.”’ 
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which the greater number are rich, and that in which the 
lesser number are poor, where each of these respectively pos- 
sess the supreme power? If there are no other forms of 
government besides those we have described, it seems there- 
fore evident to reason, that it may be a mere accident whether 
the supreme power is vested in the hands of many or few ; 
but that it is clear enough, that when it is in the hands of the 
few, it will be a government of the rich; when in the hands 
of the many, it will be a government of the poor; since in all 
countries there are many poor and few rich. It is not there- 
fore the cause that has been already assigned, namely, the 
number of people in power, which makes the difference be- 
tween the two forms of government; but an oli- - 

° ° ‘ ow an oligar- 
garchy and a democracy differ in this from each chy and ade- 
other, namely, in the poverty of those who go- ™oTcy differ. 
vern in the one, and the riches of those who govern in the 
other; for when the government is in the hands of the rich, 
be they few or be they more, it is an oligarchy; when it is 
in the hands of the poor, it is a democracy. But, as we have 
already said, the one will be always few, the other numerous ; 
for few enjoy riches, but all enjoy liberty; and hence will 


arise continual disputes with each other for the lead in public 
affairs. 


CHAP. IX. 


Let us first determine what they lay down as the κῃ oticarchy 
proper limits of an oligarchy and a democracy, and democracy 
and what is just in each of these forms of go- τ 

vernment. For all men have some natural inclination to 
justice, but they proceed therein only to a certain degree ; 
nor can they universally point out what is absolutely just. For 
instance, what is equal appears just, and is so, but not to all, 
only among those who are equals; and what is unequal ap- 
pears just, and is so, but not to all, only amongst those who are 
unequals, This relative nature of justice some people neglect, 
and therefore they judge ill; and the reason of this is, that they 
judge for themselves, and almost every one is the worst judge 


- inhis own cause, ‘Since then justice has reference 


. . ᾽ . { 
to persons, the same distinctions must be made with Justice Is τον 


lative. 
respect to persons, which are made with respect 
H 
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to things, in the manner that I have already described in my 
Ethics.' As to the equality of the things, they are agreed ; 
but their dispute is concerning the equality οἵ the persons, 
and chiefly for the reason above assigned, because they judge 
ill in their own cause; and also because each party thinks, 
that if they admit what i is right in some particulars, they say 
what is just on the whole, “Thus, for instance, if some per- 
sons are unequal in riches, they suppose them unequal in the 
whole ; or on the contrary, if they are equal in liberty, they 
suppose them equal in the whole. But they forget that which Ὁ 
is the essential point; for if civil society was founded for the 
sake of preserving and increasing property, every one’s right 
in the state would be in proportion to his fortune ; and then 
the reasoning of those who insist upon an oligarchy would be 
valid; for it would not be right that he who ‘contributed one 
mina should have an equal share in the hundred, along with 
him who brought in all the rest, either of the original money or 
of what was afterwards acquired, “Nor was civil 
society founded merely in order that its members 
might live, but that they might live well,—(for 
otherwise a state might be composed of slaves, or of the ani- 
mal creation; which is far from the case, because these have 
no share in happiness, nor do they live after their own choice ;) 
—nor is it an alliance mutually to defend each other from in- 
juries, or for a commercial intercourse; for then the Tyr- 
rhenians, and Carthaginians, and all other nations between 
whom treaties of commerce subsist, would be citizens of one 
state. For they have articles to regulate their imports, and 
engagements for mutual protection, and alliances for mutual 
defence; yet still they have not all the same magistrates 
established among them, but they are different among differ- 
ent people; nor does the one take any care that the morals 
of the other should be as they ought, or that none of those 
who have entered into the common agreements should be 
unjust, or in any degree vicious, but only that they shall not 
injure another confederate. But whosoever endeavours to 
establish wholesome laws in a state, attends to the virtues 
and the vices of each individual who composes it ; 
A oe are and hence it is evident that the first care of a man 
who would found a state truly deserving that 


' He refers to book τ. chap. 5. 


Civil society, 
why founded, 
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name, and not nominally so, must be to have his citizens 
virtuous;! for otherwise it is merely an alliance for self- 
defence, differing only in place from those which are made 
between different people. For the law is an agreement, and 
as the sophist Lycophron says, a pledge between the citizens 
of their intending to do justice to each other, though not suf: 
ficient to make all the citizens just and good. And it is 
evident that this is the fact ; for could any one bring different 
places together, as, for instance, Megara and Corinth, within 
the same walls, yet they would not be one state, not even if 
their inhabitants intermarried with each other, though this 
inter-community contributes much to combine people into one 
state. Besides, could we suppose a set of people living separ- 
ate from each other, but within such a distance as would ad- 
mit of an intercourse, and that there were laws subsisting 
between each party to prevent their injuring one another in 
their mutual dealings,—(one being a carpenter, another a 


-.. husbandman, another a shoemaker, and the like,)—and that 


their numbers were ten thousand, and still that 


. . . How a city or 
they had nothing in common but a tariff for trade, state differs 


or an allianee for mutual defence, even so they sanbeiicabe: 
would not constitute a state. And why in the 

world? Not because their mutual intercourse is not near 
enough; for even if persons so situated should come to one 
place, and every one should live in his own house as in his 
native city, and there should be alliances subsisting between 
each party, mutually to assist and prevent any injury being 
done tothe other, still they would not be admitted to bea 


' In the last chapter of the Ethics, Aristotle confesses, with regard to 
this point, that moral instruction has but a limited influence, being con- 
fined to those minds which are generous and liberal, and not reaching to 
these of the masses. And as men are to be made good in three ways, by 
nature, by reasoning, and by teaching; and as over nature we have no 
power at all, while reasoning and teaching exercise an influence only over 
minds duly cultivated for their reception, the moral character of the in- 
dividual members of a state must be formed by education, and this edu- 
cation ought to be enforced by law. And as education is necessary not 
only while we are children, but throughout life, hence exhortations to 
virtue become the duty of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers; and as men will acknowledge the authority of the state and of 
the law, though not of individuals, the state therefore ought to undertake 
the duty of educating its members—a duty which, if neglected by the 
state, in the opinion of Aristotle, falls τ μον the parents. 

τ 


~ 
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city by those who reason correctly, if they preserved the same 
customs when they were together as when they were separate. 
It is evident, then, that a state is not a mere community of 
place, nor established for the sake of mutual safety or traffic ; 
but that these things are the necessary consequences of a 
state, although they may all exist where there is no state; but 
a state is a society of people joining together with 
mally ἃ πόλιες, their families, and their children, to live well, for 
the sake of a perfect and independent life; and 
for this purpose it is necessary that they should live in one 
place, and intermarry with each other. Hence in all cities 
there are family mectings, clubs, sacrifices, and public enter- 
tainments, to promote friendship ;! for a love of sociability is 
friendship itself; so that the end for which a state is estab- 
lished is that the inhabitants of it may live happily ; and these 
things are conducive to that end; for it is a community of fa- 
milies and villages, formed for the sake of a perfect independ- 
ent-life; that is, as we have already said, for the sake of living 
ihe welland happily.? The political state therefore is 
: founded not for the purpose of men’s merely living 
together, but for their living as men ought; for which reason 
those who contribute most to this end deserve to have greater 
power in the state than either those who are their equals in 
family and freedom, but their inferiors in civil virtue, or those 
who excel them in wealth, but are below them in worth. It 
is evident from what has been said, that in all disputes upon 
forms of government each party says something that is just. 


CHAP?) ΣΙ: 


Who should) HERE may also be a doubt as to who should possess 


possess su- the supreme power of the state. Shall it be the 
Teme power 


nthe state. Majority, or the wealthy, or a number of proper 


' See Professor Browne’s introductory remarks prefixed to the Analy- 
sis of Aristotle’s Ethics, book viii. 

? Civil rights, it is clear, will and ought to differ according to the differ- 
ent ends for which the state was established. Ina state whose end is 
τὸ εὖ ζῇν, he who has the most political virtue, will have the precedence 
in civil rights; for itis just that the greatest power should be lodged in 
the hands of those who contribute most to the end for which the state 
was founded and continues to exist. Thus, if the state has wealth in 
view as its chief end, it ought to be an oligarchy, 


. 
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persons, or one better than the rest, or a tyrant ? ΟΝ 
But whichever of these we prefer, some difficulty Siier ieunt: 
will arise. For what? if the poor, because they ὦ . 

are the majority, may divide among themselves jn the hande of 
what belongs to the rich, is not this unjust ? In ‘e many? 
sooth, by heaven, it will have been judged just enough by the 
multitude when they gain the supreme power. What there- 
fore is the extremity of injustice, if this is not? Again, if 
the many seize into their own hands every thing which be- 
longs to the few, it is evident that the state will be at an end. 
But virtue never tends to destroy what is itself virtuous; nor 
can what is right be the ruin of the state. Therefore such a 
law can never be right; nor can the acts of a tyrant ever be 
wrong, for of necessity they must all be just; for, from his 
unlimited power, he compels every one to obey his command, 
as the multitude oppress the rich. Is it right 

then that the rich and few should have the su- 2:07 of the 
preme power? and what if they be guilty of the 

same rapine, and plunder the possessions of the majority, will 
this be just? It will be the same as in the other case; but it 
is evident, that all things of this sort are wrong and unjust. 
Well then, suppose that those of the better sort 

shall have the supreme power, must not then all 2.05 ofthe 
the other citizens live unhonoured, without sharing 

the offices of the state? for the offices of a state we call 
honours, and if one set of men are always in power, it is evi- 
dent that the rest must be without honours. Then, will it be 
better that the supreme power be in the hands of that one 
person who is fittest for it? but by this means the power will 
be still more confined, for a greater number than before will 
continue unhonoured. But some one may say, that, in. short, 
it is wrong that man should have the supreme power rather 
than the law, as his soul is subject to so many passions. 
But if this law appoints an aristocracy, or a democracy, how 
will it help us in our present doubts? for those things will 
happen which we have already mentioned. 


CHAP. XI. 


Or other particulars, then, let us treat hereafter ; Reasons for 
but as to the fact that the supreme power ought vetting the su- 
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preme power ἰο be lodged with the many, rather than with those 
with the many. of the better sort, who are few, there would seem 
to be some doubt, though also some truth as well.! Now, 
though each individual of the many may himself be unfit for 
the supreme power, yet, when these many are joined together, 
it is possible that they may be better qualified for it, than the 
others; and this not separately, but as a collective body. So 
the public suppers exceed those which are given at one per- 
son’s private expense: for, as they are many, each person 
brings in his share of virtue and wisdom ; and thus, coming 
together, they are like one man made up of a multitude, with 
many feet, many hands, and many senses. Thus is it with 
respect to the character and understanding. And for this 
reason the many are the best judges of music and poetry ; for 
some understand one part, some another, and all collectively 
the whole. And in this particular men of consequence differ 
from each of the many; as they say those who are beautiful 
dilfer from those who are not so, and as fine pictures excel any 
natural objects, by collecting into one the several beautiful 
parts which were dispersed among different originals, although 
the separate parts of individuals, as the eye or any other part, 
may be handsomer than in the picture. But it is not clear 
whether it is possible that this distinction should exist between 
every people and general assembly, and some few men of con- 
sequence ; but, by heaven, doubtless it is clear enough that, 
with respect to a few, it is impossible ; since the same conclu- 
sion might be applied even to brutes: and indeed, so to say, 
wherein do some men differ from brutes? But nothing pre- 
vents what I have said being true of the people in some states, 
; The doubt, then, which we have lately proposed, 

whe question with that which is its consequence, may be settled 
in this manner; it is necessary that the freemen 

and the bulk of the people should have absolute power in some 
things ; but these are such as are not men of property, nor 
have they any reputation for virtue. And so it is not safe to 
trust them with the first offices in the state, both on account 
of their injustice and their ignorance ; from the one of which 


δ In Bekker’s text the words stand thus, δόξειεν ἂν λύεσθαι καὶ τιν᾽ 
ἔχειν ἀπορίαν. But it is clear that the word λύεσθαι has crept into the 
text through the carelessness of some copyist. Goéttling has printed it 
in brackets as spurious. 
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they are likely to do what is wrong, from the py. ρεορὶς 
other to make mistakes. And yet itis dangerous to should be su- 
allow them no power or share in the government ;! ὑπέμαν heme 
for when there are many poor people who are i” others. 
excluded from office, the state must necessarily have very 


many cnemies in it. It remains, then, that they should have 


ἃ place in the public assemblies, and in determining causes. 


And for this reason Socrates and some other legislators give 
them the power of electing the officers of the state, and also 
of inquiring into their conduct after their term of office, but 
do not allow them to act as magistrates by themselves. For the 
multitude, when they are collected together, have 4, wnionorthe 
all of them sufficient understanding for these pur- many with the 
‘ opis : few, desirable. 
poses, and by mixing among those of higher rank 
are serviceable to the state; as some things which alone are 
improper for food, when mixed with others, make the whole 
more wholesome than a few of them would be; though each 
individual is unfit to form a judgment by himself. But there 
is a difficulty attending this form of government; for it seems 
that the same person, who himself was capable of curing any 
one who was then sick, must be the best judge who to employ 
as a physician; but such a one must be himself a physician. 
And the same holds true in every other practice and art: 
and as a physician ought to give an account of his practice 
to physicians, so ought it to be in other arts. But phy- 
sicians are of three sorts; the first makes up the medicines ; 
the second prescribes; the third understands the science, 
but never practises it. Now these three distinctions may be 
found in those who understand all other arts; and we have no 
less opinion of their judgment who are only instructed in the 
principles of the art, than of those who practise it. And 
with respect to elections the same would secm to OLE 
hold true ; for to clect a proper person in any line, have the power- 
is the business of those who are skilled in it; as τὲ ον μίαν! 
in geometry, it is the part of geometricians, and of 
steersmen in the art of steering. But even if some individuals 
do know something of particular arts and works, they do not 
know more than the professors of them; so that, even upon 


' Instances in point here may be found in the annals of our own 
country. 
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this principle, neither the election of magistrates, nor the cen- 
sure of their conduct, should be intrusted to the many. But 
possibly much that has been here said may not be right; for, 
to resume the argument lately used, if the people are not very 
brutal indeed, although we allow that each individual knows 
less of these affairs than those who have given particular 
attention to them, yet when they come together they will 
know them better, or at least not worse: besides, in some 
particular arts it is not the workman only who is the best 
judge, as in those the works of which are understood by those 
who do not profess thei, ‘Thus he wlio builds a house is not 
the only judge of it, (for the master of the family who inhabits 
it iva better one;) thus also a steersiman is a better judge of 
a tiller than he who made it, and he who gives an entertain- 
ment than the cook. What has been said seems a sufficient 
solution of this difliculty ; but there is another that follows : 
for it seems absurd that greater power in the state should be 
lodged with the bad than with the good, Now the power of 
election and censure are of the very utmost consequence, and 
this, as has been said, in some states they intrust to the people ; 
for the general assembly is the supreme court of all. And 
yet they have a voice in this court, and deliberate on all public 
affairs, and try all causes, without any objection to the mean- 
ness of their circumstances, and at any age: but their quies- 
tors, generals, and other great officers of state are taken from 
men of high condition. ‘This difliculty, then, may 
The question be solved upon the same principle ; and here too. 
they may be right. For the power is not in the 
man who is member of the assembly or council, but in the 
assembly itself, and in the councilsand people, of which each 
individual of the whole community forms a part, as senator, 
adviser, or judge. And for this reason it is very right that 
the many should have the greatest powers in their own hands ; 
for the people, the council, and the judges are composed of 
them, and the property of all these collectively is more than 
the property of any person, or of a few who fill the great 
offices of the state: and thus let us determine these points. 

But the first question that we stated shows nothing besides 
so plainly, as that the supreme power should be 

Supremacy of Jodged in laws duly made, and that the magistrate, 
or magistrates, (either one or more,) should be 
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authorized to determine those cases on which the laws cannot 
define particularly ; a3 it is impossible for them, in gencra] 
language, to explain themselves "pon every thing that may 
arise. But what these laws a.e, which are established upon 
the best foundations, has not been yet explained, but still 
remains a matter of Some question: but the laws of every 
State will necessarily be like the State itself, either trifling or 
excellent, just or unjust ; for it is evident, that the ὯΝ 
laws which are framed, must correspond to the bad, a test of 

constitution of the sovernment ; and, if 80, it ig 8°vernments, 

plain, that a well-formed sovernment will haye good laws, a 


CHAP, XII, 


SINCE in every art and science the end aimed at ᾿ 
is always Sood, the greatest good ig particularly the ennlef Rood 
the end of that which is the most excellent of all, political cj. 
and this is the political science; the Political ὅπ 
800d is justice ; for this, in other words, is the interest of all. 
Now, it is the common opinion, that justice is a certain equal- 
NY 3 and up toa certain point men agree with the teaching of 
Philosophers, When they lay down definitions of Morals: for 
they say what is Just, and to Whom; and that equals ought 
ve equal; but we should know how to determine of 
what things there js equality, and of what there is an in- 
equality ; and in this there is some difficulty, which calls for 
the Philosophy of the Writer on morals, Some_ persons will 
Probably say that the offices of state ought unequally to be 
given according to every particular excellence of each citizen, 
if there is no other difference between them ἀν, ΤΥ ὍΝ 
the rest of the community, but they are jp every lute and rela. 
respect else alike: for to Persons who differ from tive: 


clear from the other arts and Sciences ; for With respect to 
uusicians wHo are equal in their art, the best flute is not to 
be given to those Who are of the best family, for they will 
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play never the better for that, but the best instrument ought 
to be given to him who is the best artist. But if what is now 
said does not make this clear, we will explain it still further: 
if there should be any one who is a very excellent player on 
the flute, but very deficient in family and beauty, (though each 
of these are more valuable endowments than a skill in: music, 
and excel this art in a higher degree than that player excels 
others, ) yet the best flutes ought to he given to him ; for the 
superiority in beauty and fortune should have a reference to 
the business in hand; but these have none. Moreover, ac- 
cording to this reasoning, every possible excellence might be 
brought into comparison with every other; for if some bodily 
strength might dispute the point with riches or liberty, even 
any amount of strength might do it; so that if one person 
excelled in size more than another did in virtue, and if, in 
short, bodily size was a thing more excellent than virtue, all 
things must then admit of a comparison with each other. For 
if such a size is greater than virtue by so much, it is evident 
that another size must be equal to it. Since, however, this 
is impossible, it is plain that it would be contrary to common 
sense to dispute a right to any office in the state according to 
every point of superiority whatsoever: for if one set of persons 
be slow, and another swift, neither are the one better qualified, 
et eee nor the other worse, on that account ; though in 
office must be the gymnastic races a difference in these particu- 
ΠΕ τ ΡΝ lars will gain the prize ; but.a pretension to offices 
for the particu- of state should be founded on those qualifications 
lar place. ° ae . > δ 

which are part of itself. And for this reason, men 
of family, independence, and fortune, with great propriety 
contend with each other for office; for those who hold office 
ought to be persons of independence and property: for a state 
can no more consist of all poor men, than it can of all slaves. 
But although such persons are requisite, it is evident that 
there is an equal need of justice and military valour, For 
without justice and valour, no state can be supported ; just as 
without the former class a state cannot exist, and without the 
latter it cannot be well governed. 
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CHAP. XIIT. 


Ir seems then requisite that all, or at least many, 5 
of these points should vie together towards the oy ltce at 
establishment of a state ; but virtue and education ee towards 

ζ é ν᾿ Ν ς appiness. 
may most justly dispute the right of being consi- 
dered as the necessary means of enabling the citizens to live 
well, as we have already said.- But as those who are equal in one 
particular need not therefore be equal in all, and those who 
are unequal i in one particular need not therefore be unequal 
in all; it follows of necessity, that all governments which are 
established upon such a principle are erroneous, We have 
already said that all the members of the commu- 
nity will dispute with each other for the offices of Rivalclaims to 
the state; and to a certain extent justly, but ab- 
stractedly not soin general; the rich, for instance, 
because they have the greatest landed property, and because 
the ultimate right to the soil is vested in the community ; and 
also because their fidelity in contracts is in general most to be 
depended on. The freemen and men of family ee 

e noble. 

will dispute the point with each other, as nearly 
on an equality ; for these latter have a right to higher regard 
as citizens than obscure persons: for honourable descent is 
every where of great esteem ; and further, it is reasonable to 
expect that the descendants of men of worth will be men of 
worth themselves; for noble birth is the virtue of a family. 
For the same reason also we shall justly say that 
virtue has a right to put in her pretensions; for 
justice, we say, is a social virtue, and all others must yield 
her the precedence. Let us now see what the 
many have to urge on their side against the few ; 
they may say, thatif each are collectively taken and compared, 
the many are stronger, richer, and better than the others. 
But should it ever happen that all these should inhabit the 
same city, I mean the good, the rich, the noble, as well as 


Of the rich. 


Ofthevirtuous. 


Of the many. 


' This is but another form of the old proverb, ἐξ ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθούς. 
Compare Hor. Od. LV. iv. 30—32, 


“Est in juvencis, est in equis, patrum 
* Virtus: neque imbellem feroces 
’Progenerant aquile columbam.” 
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the many, such as usually make up the community, I ask, 
will there be any reason to dispute concerning who shall 
govern, or will there not? for in every community which we 
have mentioned, there is no dispute as to who ought to rule ; 
for they differ from each other in those who have the chief 
power, For in one state the rich enjoy it, in another the me- 
ritorious, and thus, each according to their separate manners. 
Let us however consider what is to be done when 
Cernig Tal these happen at the same time to inhabit the 
city. Ifthe virtuous should be very few in num- 
ber, how shall we then decide? shall we direct our attention 
to their fewness as compared with their work, if they are 
capable of governing the state? or should they be so many as 
to compose a state? There is also a doubt concerning the 
pretensions of all those who claim the honours of government: 
for those who found them either on their fortune or their 
family would seem to have nothing which they can justly say 
in their defence; since it is evident upon their principle, that 
if any one person can be found richer than all the rest, the 
right of governing all these will be-justly vested in this one 
person. In the same manner, one man who is of the best 
family will claim it from those who dispute the point upon 
family merit ; and probably in an aristocracy the same dispute 
might arise on the score of virtue; for if there is one man 
better than all the other men of worth, who are in the same 
community, it is requisite on the same plea of justice, that he 
should enjoy the supreme power. In like manner also, while 
the many suppose that they ought to have the supreme com- 
᾿ mand, as being more powerful than the few, if one, or more 
than one, though it be a small number, should be found 
stronger than themselves, these ought rather to have it than 
they. All these things seem to make it plain, that none of 
these principles are justly founded, on which these persons 
would establish their right to the supreme power, and that 
all men whatsoever ought to obey them; for with respect to 
those who claim it as due to their virtue or their fortune, the 
multitude might justly have some objection to make, which 
they could jointly urge against them; for nothing hinders but 
that it may sometimes happen, that the many may be better 
or richer than the few, not as individuals, but in their col- 
lective capacity. As to the doubt which some persons raise 


ee co .. 
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and propose, we may answer it in this manner; Δ 
it is this, whether a legislator who would estab- ator ay tee 
lish the most perfect system of laws, should cal- jA¥ for the | 
culate them for the use of the better part of the many, or of the 
citizens, or of the many, under the circumstances ἡ 

we have already mentioned? The rectitude of any thin 
must be assumed to consist in its equality; that therefore 
which is equally right, will be advantageous to the whole state, 
and to every member of it in common. Now, in general, a 
citizen is one who shares in the government, and also in his 
turn submits to be governed; but his condition is different in 
different states; the best is that in which a man is enabled to 
choose both to govern and to be governed with regard to 
virtue during his whole life. But should there be found one 
person, or a very few, eminent for an uncommon degree of 
virtue, though not enough to make up a civil state, so that 
the virtue or political abilities of the many are unable to come 
into comparison with theirs, if more than one; or na . 

if there be but one, with his abilities alone; such yan τὰ στὴ 
are not to be considered as part of the state; for fectly virtuous 
it would be doing them injustice to rate them on 

a level with those who are so far their inferiors in virtue and 
political abilities ; for it is fit that such an one should appear 
to them likea god amongst men.' Tlence it is evident, that a 
system of laws must be calculated for those who are equal to 
each other in nature and power. Such men therefore are 


not the object of law, for they are themselves a law; and it - 


would be ridiculous in any one to endeavour to include them 
in legislation ; for probably they might say what Antisthenes 
tells us the lions did to the hares, when they harangued and 
demanded an equal share with them inthe government. And 
itis on this account that democratic states have phe seat prin- 


established Ostracism ;?. for of a truth equality ciple of ostra- 


seems the principal object of their government. 


' See Eth. Nicom. vii. ch. i., for an explanation of Aristotle’s opinion 
concerning supernatural virtue, (ἡρωϊκή τις καὶ θεία apern,) on which he 
there comments at considerable length. He there admits that this npwikn 
ἀρετὴ is brought about by external causes ; i.e. that man cannot work him- 
self into it, as he does into σωφροσύμη for example. Hence it only incident- 
ally enters into a practical treatise on morals, such as the Ethics really are. 

? Ostracism, says Suidas, and the Scholiast on Aristoph. Eq. 861, dif- 
fers from φυγῇ, inasmuch as those who were banished lost their property, 
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And for this reason they ostracise all those who are very 
eminent for their power, their fortune, their friendships, or 
any other cause which may give them too great weight in the 
government, and force them to leave the city for a stated 
time; as the fabulous histories relate the Argonauts left Her- 
cules behind, for they were unwilling that he should command 
the ship Argo together with the rest, because he excelled the 
other sailors in valour, For which reason those who hate a 
tyranny, and find fault with the advice which Periander gave 
to Thrasybulus,'! must not think that they are wholly right in 
their course. For the story goes, that Periander said nothing 
to the messenger sent to him with reference to the matter of 
advice, but that he struck off those ears of corn which were 
higher than the rest, and so reduced the whole crop to a level ; 
so that the messenger, without knowing the cause of what 


whereas the ostracised did not; the former also had no fixed place of 
abode, or time of return, but the latter had. This ostracism is supposed 
by some to have been instituted by Cleisthenes, after the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidie. It is well known, as Aristotle implies here in the text, that 
ostracism Was not a punishment of any crime, but rather a precautionary 
removal of those who possessed suflicient power in the state to excite 
either envy or fear. ‘hus Plutarch says (Pericl. ch. x.) that it was a 
good-natured way of allaying envy, (φθόνον παραμυθία φιλάνθρωπος) by 
the humiliation of superior dignity and power. ‘lhe manner of effecting 
it was as fullows at Athens. A space in the ἀγορὰ was enclosed within 
barriers, with ten entrances for the ten tribes. By these the tribesmen 
entered, each with his ὄστρακον or piece of tile, on which was written 
the name of the individual whom he wished to be ostracised. The nine 
archons and the senate, i. e. the presidents of that body, superintended the 
proceedings ; and the party who had the greatest number of votes against 
him, supposing that this number amounted to 6000, was obliged to with- 
draw from the city within ten days; but if the number of votes did not 
amount to 6U0U, nothing was done. ‘The expelled was not deprived of 
his property ... . some of the most distinguished men at Athens were 
removed by ostracism, but recalled when the city found their services in- 
dispensable. Amongst these were Themistocles, Alcibiades, Cimon, and 
Aristides, , . . . The last person against whom ostracism was used at 
Athens was Hyperbolus, a demagogue of low birth and character; but 
the Athenians thought their dignity compromised, and ostracism degraded 
by such an application of it, and accordingly discontinued the practice. 
(Plut. Arist. c. 7. Thucyd. viii. 73.) Ostracism prevailed in other de- 
mocratical states as well as at Athens; as for instance at Argos, Miletus, 
and Megara; and trom it was copied the Petalism (meradcopodc) of the 
Syracusans, so called from the leaves (πέταλον) of the olive tree, on which 
was written the name of the obnoxious person. Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. Art. Banishment. 
* See the story as related in Herodotus, i. 20, 
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was done, related the fact to Thrasybulus, who understood 
from it that he must take off all the principal men in the city. 
Nor is this serviceable to tyrants only, nor is it ,, . δ ϑαδένον 
tyrants only who do it; for the same thing is ciple prevails 
practised both in oligarchics and democracies: {},Urannies 
for the ostracism has in a manner nearly the same and democra- 
power, by restraining and banishing those who ““* 

are too great. And the very same thing is done also by those 
who have the supreme power in the cities and separate states ; 
as by the Athenians, with respect to the Samians, the Chians, 
and the Lesbians ;! for when suddenly they had acquired a 
firm sway over Greece, they brought the other states into 
subjection, contrary to the treaties which subsisted between 
them. The king of Persia also very often has reduced the 
Medes and Baby lonians, when they have assumed a tone of 
arrogance on account of their former power. And this is a 
principle on which all governments act, even those which are 
best administered: those which are corrupted do it for the 
sake of private utility, and this also takes place in like man- 
ner in polities which look to the common good. The same 
thing is to be perceived in the other arts and sciences; for a 
painter would not represent an animal with a foot large be- 
yond proportion, though he had drawn it remarkably beau- 
tiful; nor would the shipwright make the prow, or any other 
part of the vessel, larger than it ought to be ; nor will the mas- 
ter of the chorus permit any one who sings louder and better 
than the rest, to sing in concert with them. There is there- 
fore no reason why a monarch should not act in agreement 
with free states, to support his own power, if they do the 
same thing for the benetit of their respective communities ; 
upon which account when there is any acknowledged disparity 
in the power of the citizens, the reason upon which the ostra- 
cism is founded will be politically just. It 18. prevention 
better indeed for the legislator so to establish his better than 
state at the beginning as not to want this remedy: “""" 

but, in the second place, if in course of time such an incon- 
venience should arise, to endeavour to amend it by some such 
correction. ‘This certainly was not done in the states; for 


' For an account of the growth of the Athenian ἀρχή after the Persian 


war, see Thucyd. Ὁ. i. chap. 95, 96, and compare Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, vol. iii. p. 46—54. 
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they did not regard the benefit of their respective’ communitiet, 
but used the ostracism for party purposes.' It is evident, 
then, that in corrupt governments it is partly just and useful 
in an individual case, though probably it is as clear that it is 
not absolutely just: for in a well-governed state there may 
be great doubts about the use of it, not on account of the su- 
periority which one may have in strength, riches, or friends ; 
but when the point of superiority is virtue, what then is to be 
done? for it seems not right to turn out such a person, and 
to banish him; neither does it seem right to subject him to 
control; for that would be like desiring to share the power 
with Jupiter, and to govern him. Nothing then remains but 
what indeed seems natural, and that is, for all 
The perfectly ° ; ay 3 
virtuous chae persons quietly to submit to one who is thus emi- 
Sahat het nently virtuous, and to let such men be perpetu- 
ally kings in the respective states. 


CHAP. XIV. 


AFTER what has been now said, it would seem 
proper to change our subject, and to inquire into 
the nature of a monarchy; for we admit this to be one of 
those species of government which are properly founded. And 
here let us consider, whether a kingly government is proper 
or not for a city or country which desires to be well governed, 
or whether some other polity is proper. But let us first deter- 
mine whether this is of one kind only or more. Now it is easy 
enough to perceive that it consists of many dif- 
ferent species, and that the forms of government 
are not the same in all states; for at Sparta the 
kingly power seems chiefly regulated by the laws ;? for it is 


Δ See note above, p. 109, 110. 

* With respect to the nature of the sovereignty in Doric states in ge- 
neral, as well as at Sparta in particular, see Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. ch. 
vi. As tothe power of the kings of Sparta, Muller observes that it “ de- 
rived additional strength from the fabulous notion that the conquest of the 
country had originated from the royal family.’’ In war they had liberty 
to sacrifice, (see Herod. vi. 46,) and it consequently follows that they pre- 
sided over the entire worship of the army, being both priests and princes, 
like the Agamemnon of Homer, or like Anius in Virgil, 

“ Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Pheebique sacerdos.” 
They considered the kingly power as proceeding from the Deity, and not 
as originating from the people. ‘The constitutional powers of the kings at 


Monarchy. 


Of many kinds. 
Ist, At Sparta. 


a at ee ee 
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not supreme in all circumstances ; but when the king quits 
the territories of the state, he is their general in matters of 
war; and all religious affairs are intrusted to the king. In- 
deed, the kingly power with them is chiefly that of a general 
who cannot be called to account for his conduct, and whose 
command is for life: for he has not the power of life and 
death, except as a gencral; as the ancients frequently had 
in their expeditions by martial. law, which we learn from 
Homer; for when Agamemnon was affronted in the council, he 
restrained his resentment, but when he was in the field, he 
had the power of life and death. At any rate, he says, 


*“ Whoe’er this day shall shun th’ impending fight, 
To dogs and vultures soon shall be a prey ; 
For in iny hands is death.” ll. v. 391, 


This then is one species of monarchical government, in which 
a man is made general for life ; and it is sometimes hereditary, 
sometimes clective. But besides this, there i8 9.4 among 
also another, which is to be met with among some _ barbarous 

of the barbarians. In these states the kings are iri 


invested with powers nearly equal to those of a tyrant, yet are 
they nevertheless bound by the laws and the customs of their 
country. For as the barbarians! are by nature more prone to 
slavery than the Greeks, and those about Asia more than 
those in Europe, they endure a despotic government without 
murmuring. For this reason their governments are tyran- 
nical; but yet not liable to be overthrown, as being customary 


Sparta were inconsiderable, when compared with their dignity and hon- 
ours. The two kings were members of the gerusia, but as such they had 
only single votes. The greater part of their prerogative was their power 
in foreign affairs. The kings of Sparta were the commanders of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy ; and limited as was his power at home, as soon as 
the king had assumed the command of the army, and had crossed the 
boundaries, he became gencral with unlimited powers. It appears that 
the political sagacity was almost past belief with which the ancient con- 
stitution of Sparta protected the power, dignity, and welfare of the office 
of a king, yet without suffering it to grow into a despotism, or placing 
the king in any one point above the law. And so, without endangering 
the liberty of the state, a royal race was maintained, which, blending the 
pride of their own family with the national feelings, produced, for a long 
succession of years, monarchs of a noble and patriotic cisposition. (Vol. 
i. book iii. chap. 6.) See also Herod. vi. 57, and Thucyd. i. 20. 
' Compare the statement of Aristotle above, book i. ch. 2. 
I 
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and according tolaw. Their guards also are such as are used 
in a kingly government, not in a despotic one; for the guards 
of kings are composed of his citizens, but those of a tyrant are 
foreign mercenaries. The one according to law rules over 
willing subjects; the other arbitrarily rules over those who 
consent not. ‘The one therefore is guarded by the citizens, 
srd. Elective the other against them. These, then, are two 
yeanniee this ditferent sorts of monarchies ; and another is that 

’ which, among the ancient Greeks, is called an 
éEsymnety ;' which, speaking simply, is nothing more than an 
elective tyranny; and its difference from that which is to be 
found amongst the barbarians, consists not in its not being 
according to law, but only in its not being according to an- 
cient customs. Some persons possessed this power ‘for life, 
others only for a particular time or purpose; as the people of 
Mitylene elected Pittacus to oppose the exiles, who were 
headed by Antimenides and Aleczus the poet. And Alcieus 
himself, in one of his songs, proves this fact ; for he upbraids 
the Mitylenians for having chosen Pittacus for their tyrant, 
and with one voice extolling him to the skies, though he was 
the ruin of a senseless and devoted people. These sorts of 
government then are, and ever were, despotic, on account of 
their being tyrannies ; but inasmuch as they are elective, and 
over willing subjects, they are also kingly. A 
fourth species of kingly government is that which 
was in use in the heroic times, when a free people submitted 
to a kingly government, according to the laws and customs 
of their country.? For those who were at first of benefit to 


' The αἰσυμνήτης was an individual sometimes invested with unlimited 
power in the Greek states. His power, according to Aristotle in this 
place, partook in some degree of the nature both of kingly and tyrannical 
authority ; since he was appointed legally, and did not usurp the govern- 
ment like a τύραννος, but at the same time was not bound by any laws 
in his public administration, Hence Aristotle and Theophrastus call the 
oftice τύραννις aipern. It was not hereditary, nor was it held for life; 
but it only continued for a certain time, or till some object was accom- 
plished. ‘Thus we read that the inhabitants of Mitylene appointed Pittacus 
to the post of αἰσυμνήτης, in order to prevent the return of Alcieus and 
the other tribes. Dionysius compares it with the dictatorship at Rome. 
In some states, such as Cy rene and Chalcedon, it was the title bore by the 
regular magistrates. (Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.) The verb αἰσυμ- 
vaw, used in the wider and more general sense of ruling, oceurs in Eump. 
Mede a, 19. 

* Compare the statement of Thucyd. book i. ch. 13, as to the real na- 


4th. The heroic. 
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mankind either in arts or arms, or by collecting them into 
civil society, or by granting them possessions, became kings 
over a willing people, and handed on the monarchy to their 
successors.'. They were also their generals in war, and pre- 
sided over their sacrifices, excepting such only as belonged to 
the priests: in addition to this they were supreme judges in 
lawsuits; and in this case some of them took an oath, others 
did not; when they did, the form of swearing was by lifting 
up their sceptre.? In ancient times the power of κι πρὶν power 
the kings extended to every thing whatsoever, gradually 
both civil, domestic, and foreign; but in after- τ δια. 
times they relinquished some of their privileges, and others 
ihe people assumed; so that, in some states, they left their 
kings only the right of presiding over the sacrifices; and 
even those whom it is worth while to call by that name, 
had only the right of being commander-in-chief in their foreign 
wars. These then are the four sorts of kingdoms : δ ἃ 

R : : : Recapitulation. 
the first is that of the heroic times ; which was a 
government over a free people, with limited rights in some 
particulars ; for the king was their general, their judge, and 
their high priest.2 The second, that of the barbarians; 
which is an hereditary despotic government, regulated by 
laws: the third is that which they call /“symnetic, which is 
an elective tyranny. The fourth is the Laccdemonian; and 
this, in a few words, is nothing more than an hereditary ge- 
neralship: and in these particulars they differ from each other. 
There is a fifth species of kingly government, which is where 


ture of the ancient monarchies of Greece. πρότερον δὲ ἧσαν ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς. 
γέρασι πατρικαὶ βασίλειαι. These yépara, it would seem, consisted chiefly 
in the τεμένη, or ground allotted to them; aright of προεδρία in coun- 
cil, and the first or the largest share at public feasts. 

' The reader will do well here to consult the chapter on “ National 
Institutions and Forms of Government,” in Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
vol. i., especially from page 394 to 411, (Ist ed.) 

3 Thus in Homer, Iliad i. line 234, Achilles says, 

Ναὶ μὰ τόδε σκῆπτρον, τὸ μὲν οὔποτε φύλλα Kai ὄζους 
φύσει--- 
“Yea, swear I by this sceptre, which again 
Shall never bud nor shoot.”’ 

* A parallel to this we find in the instance of Melchisedec, of whom we 
are told in the book of Genesis, (ch. xiv. 18,) that he was “ king of Sa- 
lem,’’ and at the same time “ priest of the Most High God.’’ Compare 
‘he words of Virgil, (En. iii. 80,) 

*“ Rex Anius, rex idem weep Phebique sacerdos.’’ 
12 
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one person has a supreme power over all things whatsoever, in 
the manner that every tribe and every state is supreme over 
those things which belong to the public: for as the master 
of a family has a kingly rule in his own house, so a king is 
inaster of his own state, and over one or more tribes. 


CHAP. XV. 


The four kinds NOW the different sorts of kingly governments, so 
may be re. to say, may be reduced to two; which we must 
The firet and consider more particularly ; that of which we have 
fourth, spoken, and the Lacedemonian ; for the greater 
part of the others lie between these, inasmuch as they have 
less power than an absolute monarchy, and yet more than the 
Lacedemonians. So that the matter in question may be re- 
duced to these two points; the one is, whether it is advan- 
tageous or not to the citizens to have the oflice of general con- 
tinued in one person for life, and whether this should be by 
family right to the succession; the other, whether it is advan- 
tageous for one person to have the supreme power over every 
thing or not. But to enter into the particulars 

fata concerning the office of a Lacedemonian general, 
would concern a treatise on laws rather than to 

political science ; since we know that this is what is done in 
all forms of governments ; so that we must pass over this 
᾿ question. ‘The other kind of monarchy is a regu- 
ihe lattercon- Jar kind of polity; and it will be necessary to 
examine particularly into this matter, and to run 

over such difficulties as may arise. Now the beginning of our 
consideration,is this, whether it is best to be governed by the 
Reasons for best of men, or by the best of laws? ‘Those who 
aor preter a kingly government think that laws only 
’ speak a general language, but cannot adapt them- 
selves to particular circumstances; for which reason it is 
absurd in any seicnce to follow a mere written rule; and even 
in Egypt the physician was allowed to altcr the mode of cure 
which the law prescribed to him, after the fourth day; but if 
he did it sooner it was at his own peril. Hence it is evident, 
on the very same account, that a government according to 
written laws is not the best; and yet general reasoning is 
necessary to all those who are to govern, and it will be much 
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more perfect in him who is entirely free from passions, than 
in him to whom they are natural. In the law indeed this 
quality docs not exist; while the other of necessity belongs to 
every human soul. But some one perchance may say, in 
answer to this, that man will be a better judge of particulars. 
It will be necessary, then, for a king to be a legislator, and 
that his laws should be published, but that they should have 
no authority where they are absurd, but that in all other cases 
they should have authority. But is it better for the commu- 
nity that those things which cannot possibly come under the 
cognizance of the law at all, or properly, should be under the 
sovernment of every worthy citizen ? for at the present day 
they come together, and act as judges and counsellors, and 
decide cases; but all their decisions are upon particular mat- 
ters.! For one individual, be he who he will, will 

be found upon comparison inferior to a whole Contary 
people taken collectively : but a state, as composed 

of many, is, as a public entertainment, better than one man’s 
portion ; for which reason the multitude judge of many things 
better than any one single person. The multitude are also 
less liable to corruption ; as water is from its quantity, so are 
the many less liable to corruption than the few: besides, the 
judgment of an individual must necessarily be perverted, if he 
is overcome by anger, or any other passion; but it would be 
hard indeed if the whole community should be misled by 
anger. Moreover, let the people be composed of freemen, who 
do nothing contrary to the law, except only in those cases 
Which the law necessarily omits. But though the following 
may not easily be met with, yet if the majority of the state 
should happen to be good men, should one uncorrupt governor 
be preferred, or the majority who are all equally good ? Is it 
not evident that the many should be preferred? for there may 
be divisions among them, but this cannot happen when there 
is but one. In answer to this, it may be replied, that all their 
souls will be as much animated with virtue, as this one man’s. 
If then a government of the many, and all of them good men, 
must be laid down as composing an aristocracy, and the go- 


' For a complete account of the ἐκκλησία, or popular assembly at 
Athens, the BovA»), or senate of 500, and the various δικαστήρια, the 
reader will do well to consult the admirable Dictionary of Greek and 
Koman Antiquities, edited by Dr. Smith. 
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Why anarist- Vernment of one, as a kingly power, it is evident, 
pore prefer- thatan aristocracy 13 to be preferred toamonarchy, 
: whether the state is powerful or not, if man 
ai such persons so alike can be found, And for this 
y the ane ° 
cient states reason probably it was, that the first governments 
onarchice, Were generally monarchies; because it was dithi- 
cult to find a number of persons eminently vir- 
tuous,' more particularly as they then dwelt in small commu- 
nities, Besides, kings were appointed in return for the benefits 
they had conferred on mankind ; and such actions are peculiar 
to good men. But when many persons equal in virtue ap- 
peared at the same time, they brooked not a superiority, but 
sought after equality, and established a free state.? After 
this, when they degenerated, they made a property of the 
public; which probably gave rise to oligarchies; for they 
Gradual sue. ™ade wealth a mark of honour, And this was the 
cession of origin of tyrannies, and these in their turn gave 
changes in an- . . . 
cient govern. ise to democracies; for as the power of the ty- 
sted rants continually decreased, on account of their 
‘rapacious avarice, the people grew powerful enough to frame 
and establish democracies: and as cities after that happened 
to increase, probably it was not easy for any other torm of 
government to prevail beside ademocracy. But if any person 
prefers a kingly government in a state, we ask what is to be 


‘ It is difficult, and indeed impossible, to reconcile this passage with 
the assertions of the First Book, as to the natural growth of the monar- 
chical power out of domestic and paternal rule. Compare especially book 
i. chap. 2. ‘* And hence, by the way, states were originally governed by 
kings, as the barbarians now are ; for they were composed of those who were 
le under kingly government. For every family is governed by the 
elder.” 

? Upon the various stages through which the ancient governments of 
Greece seem to have passed, by the operation of an almost uniform law, 
the reader will do well here to consult the masterly sketch given by Thirl- 
wall in his History of Greece, vol. i. chap. 10, The passage would be too 
long to be quoted here, though much of its contents will be found em- 
bodied in the Introductory Essay prefixed tu the present volume, It will 
be enough here to quote the author’s words as to the real cause of the 
abolition of royalty in the early states of Greece, as indeed it was the 
cause of all their after-changes. ‘ It is to be sought for,’’ he says, “ in 
the character of the people: in that same energy and versatility which 
prevented it from ever stiffening, even in its infancy, in the mould of 
oriental institutions; and from stopping short, in any career which it had 
once opened, before it had passed through every stage.” 
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done with regard to the king’s children? Is the family also 
to reign? But should they have such childrenas . | 

: f . Some limita- 
some persons usually have, it will be very detri- tions necessary 
mental. It may be said, that then the king, who '"#™onarehy- 


rm) 


has it in his power, will never give his kingdom to such chil- 
dren. But it is not easy to trust to that; for it is very hard, 
and requires greater virtue than is to be met with in human 
nature. There is also a doubt concerning the power with 
which a king should be intrusted, whether he should be allowed 
force sufficient to compel those who do not choose to be obe- 
dient to the laws, and how he is to support his government ? 
for if he is to govern according to law, and do nothing of his 
own will which is contrary thereto, at the same time it will be 
necessary that he should have some power with which to 
guard the law. This matter however concerning a king may 
not be very difficult to determine ; for he ought to have a 
proper power, and such a one as will be sufficient to make 
the king superior to any one person, or even to a large 
part of the community, but inferior to the whole; just as the 
ancients always appointed guards for that person whom they 
created /Esymnete, or tyrant; and some one advised the Syra- 


cusans, When Dionysius asked for his guards, to allow him 
ἃ certain number for his defence.! 


' Compare here the following passage from Thirlwall’s History of 
Greece, vol. i. chap. 10, “Α tyranny, in the Greek sense of the word, 
was the irresponsible dominion of a single person, not founded on heredi- 
tary right, like the monarchies of heroic ages and of many barbarous 
nations; nor on a free election, like that of a dictator or an Acsymnete, 
but on force. It did not change its character when transmitted through 
several generations ; nor was any other name invented to describe it, when 
the power which had been gained by violence was used for the public 
cood; though Aristotle makes it an element in the definition of tyranny 
that it is exercised for selfish ends. .... Most of the tyrannies which 
sprung up before the Persian wars, owed their existence to the cause above 
described, and derived their peculiar character from the occasion which 
cave them birth. It was usually by a mixture of violence and artifice 
that the demagogue accomplished his ends. A hackneyed stratagem, which 
however seems always to have been successful, was to feign that his life 
was threatened, or had even been attacked, by the fury of the nobles, and 
on this pretext to procure a guard for his person from the people. This 
band, though composed of citizens, he found it easy to attach to his own 
uiterests, and with its aid he made the first step towards absolute power by 
seizing the citadel; an act which might be considered as a formal assump- 
tion of the tyranny, and as declaring a resolution to maintain it by force.” 
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CHAP. XVI. 


An absolute LT follows next in order to consider the absolute 
tbat ey ες monarch whom we have just mentioned, who does 
rycen every thing according to his own will ; for a king 


governing under the direction of laws does net of himself’ con- 


stitute any particular species of government, as we have al- 
ready said; for in every state whatsoever, whether an aris- 
tocracy or a democracy, it is easy to appoint a general for life ; 
and there are many who intrust the administration of affairs 
to one person only; suchis the government at Dyrrachium, 
and the same at Opus though ina less degree, As for an 
absolute monarchy, as it is called, (that is to say, when the 
whole state is wholly subject to the will of one person, namely 

the king,) it seems ‘to many to be unnatural that 
How far un- one man should have the entire rule over his tel- 

low-citizens, when the state consists of equals ; 
for nature requires that the same right, and the same rank, 
should necessarily exist amongst all those who are equal by na- 
ture; for as. it would be hurttul to the body, for those who 
are of different constitutions to observe the same regimen, 


either of dict, or clothing ; so with respect to the honours of 


the state, it is as hurtful that those who are equal in merit 
should be unequal in rank, And for this reason it is as much 
ἃ man’s duty to submit to command, as to assume it, and this 
also by rotation; for this is law, for order is law; and it is 
more proper that the law should govern, than any one of the 
citizens. Upon the same principle, if it is advantageous to 
place the supreme power in some particular persons, they 
should be appointed to be only guardians and servants of the 
Shall man or WS, for the supreme power must be placed some- 
law be su- where ; but they say, that it is unjust that where 
ΟΝ all are equal, one person should continually enjoy 
it. But man would scarcely be able to adjust that which the 
law cannot determine. It may be replied, that the law having 
purposely laid down the best rules, leaves the rest to be ad- 
justed by the most fair decision, and to be regulated by the 
magistrates ; besides, it allows any thing to be altered, which 
experience proves may be better established. Moreov er, he 
who bids the law to be supreme, makes God supreme, [and 
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the laws;'] but he who intrusts man with supreme power, 
cives it to a wild beast, for such his appetites some jimes make 
him; passion, too, influences those who are in power, even the 
very best of men; for which reason the law is intellect free from 
appetite. The instance taken from the arts seems fallacious ; 
wherein it is said to be wrong for a sick person to apply for 
a remedy to books, but that it would be far more eligible to 
employ those who are skilful in physic; for these are not 
biassed by any feeling towards their patient to act contrary 
to the principles of their art; but when the cure is performed, 
they receive a pecuniary recompence: whereas those who 
have the management of public affairs, do many things through 
hatred or favour. And, asa proof of what we have advanced, 
it may be observed, that whenever a sick person suspects that 
his physician has been persuaded by his enemies to be guilty 
of any foul practice to him in his profession, he then chooses 
rather to apply to books for his cure. And not only this, 
but even physicians themselves, when they are ill, call in other 
phy sicians: and those who teach others the gymnastic ex- 
ercises practise with those of the same profession, as being 
incapable from self-partiality to form a proper judgment of 
what concerns themselves. From whence it is evident, that 
those who seek for what is just, seck for a mean; now the 
law is amean. Moreover, the moral law is far superior to 
the written law, and is conversant with far superior objects ; 
for the supreme magistrate is safer to be trusted to than the 
written one, though he is inferior to the moral law. But as 
it is not easy for any one person to have an eye to every thing 
himself, it will be necessary that the supreme magistrate 
should employ several subordinate ones under him; why then 
should not this be done at first, instead of appointing one per- 
son in this manner? Besides, if, according to what has been 
already said, the man of worth ἢ is on that account fit to gov ern, 
two men of worth are certainly better than one: as for in- 
stance, in Homer, 
“ Let two together go:”? 
and also Agamemnon’s wish ; 


** Were ten such faithful counsellors mine own!’’$ 


' These words are omitted by Goéttling. 
3 Tliad x, 224. 8 [liad ii. 371. 
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Not but that there are even now some particular magistrates 
invested with supreme power to decide, as the judges, those 
things which the’ law cannot decide, as being one of those 
cases which comes not properly under its jurisdiction; for of 
those which can, there is no doubt. Since then the laws com- 
prehend some things, but not all, these points make it neces- 
. sary to inquire, and consider which of the two is preferable, 
that the best man, or the best ‘law, should govern; for it is 
impossible to reduce to law every subject which can come 
The law needs UNder deliberation. No one then denies that it 
a living expo- 18. necessary that there should be some person to 

decide those cases, which cannot come under the 
ead cognizance of a written law; but we say, that it 
exponentsthan 1s better to have many than one; for every one 
en ant who decides according to the principles of the law 
decides justly. Yet surely it seems absurd to suppose, that 
one person can see better with two eyes, and hear better with 
two ears, or do better with two hands and two feet, than 
inany can do with many; for we see that absolute monarchs 
now furnish themselves with many eyes, and ears, and hands, 
and feet ; for they intrust those who are friends to themselves 
and their government with part of their power. If they are 
not friends to the monarch, they will not do what he chooses ; 
but if they are friends to him, they are friends also to his go- 
vernment: but a friend is an equal, and like his friend: if 
then he thinks that such should govern, he thinks that those 
who are his equals and like himself should govern, ‘These 
are nearly the objections which men usually urge in dispute 
against kingly power. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Now, probably what we have said, may be true of some per- 
sons, but not of others; for some men are by nature formed 
.to be under the government of a despot; others, of a king; 
others, again, to be citizens of a free state, sharing what is just and 
ee useful; but a tyranny is not according to nature, 
yranny and ᾿ . . 

the othercor- Nor is the perversion of any other government 
eee unna- whatsoever ; for they are all contrary toit. But it 

is evident from what has been said, that among 


equals it is neither advantageous nor right, that one person 
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should be lord over all, either where there are no established 
laws, but where his will is the law, or where there are laws: 
neither is it right that one who is good should have rule over 
those who are good; or one who is not good, over those who 
are not good; nor one who is superior to the rest in worth, 
except in a particular manner; and this manner shall be de- 
scribed, though indeed it has been already mentioned. But 
let us next determine what people are best quae wyo are dest 
lified for a kingly government, what for an aris- subjects for a 
tocratic, and what for a democratic. And first, "°°"! 
those who are accustomed by nature to submit themselves to 
the political rule of a family eminent for virtue, are adapted 
to kingly government. For an aristocracy, those 
who are naturally framed to bear the rule of free- Witter aa 
men, Whose superior virtue makes them worthy 

of the management of others; while a people adapted to a 
free state is one among whom there is wont to 
he found a multitude formed by nature both to 
govern and be governed by laws, which admit the poor citi- 
zens to a share of honours according to their worth. But 
whenever a whole family, or any one of another, yyon it js 
shall happen so far to excel in virtue as to surpass right to choose 
all other persons in the community, then it isright ἢ es, 
that the kingly power should be vested in them, or if it is an 
individual who does so, that he should be king and lord of 
all. For this, as we have just mentioned, is not only corre- 
spondent to that principle of right to which all founders of 
all states, whether aristocracies, oligarchies, or democracies, 
have a regard, (for they all regard excellence of some kind, 
though not the same excellence); but it is also agreeable to 
what has been already said, as it would not be right to kill 
or banish or ostracise such an one for his superior merit. Nor 
would it be proper to let him have the supreme power only in 
turn; for it is contrary to nature, that what is highest should 
ever be lowest; but this is the case, should such a one ever be 
governed by others. So that nothing else can be done, but 
to submit and suffer him continually to enjoy the supreme 
power. And with respect to kingly power in different states, 
whether it is or is not advantageous to them, and to what states, 
and in what manner, let thus much be laid down. Since, 
then, we have said that there are three kinds of regular go- 
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vernments, and since of these the best must necessarily be that 
which is administered by the best men,—(and this must be 
that which happens to have one man, or one family, or a 
number of persons, excelling all the rest in virtue, who are 
able to govern and be governed in such a manner as will 
make life most agreeable, and we have already shown that 
the virtue of a good man and of acitizen in the most perfect 
government will be the same, )—it is evident, that in the same 
“manner, and by the same means, whereby a man becomes 
_ The best prac. truly good, any one would compose a state in the 

tical form of | shape of an aristocracy or monarchy; so that it 
governiwent is i ; 
an aristocracy Will be found to be education and morals that are 
or monarchy. almost the whole which go to make a good man, 
and that the same qualities will make a good citizen or good 
κιηρ 

These particulars being treated of, we must next endeavour 

to consider what sort of government is best, how it naturally 
arises, and how it ought to be established. Now it is neces- 
sary that he who intends so to do, should make a proper in- 
quiry concerning this point. 


, BOOK I1V2—CHAP. I. 


The practical In all those arts and sciences which are not con- 
province of —-versant with parts, but with some one genus, and 
are perfect, it is the business of each to determine 


1 This branch of Aristotle’s inquiry is resumed below, in books vii. and 
viii. With the following book a new division commences. 

3 The present book does not resume the subject of the preceding 
ones, but it is intended to show how civil society is formed and moulded 
into different types and models of government, and what are the several 
species of government, The book itself is generally divided into seven 
parts. Ist, The proposed outline of the treatise, with a statement of the 
necessary subjects of political society. 2nd, The causes which lead to 
there being several kinds of polities. 3rd, The different denominations 
of polity, and different species under the same form. th, Of the 
Republic and the Tyranny. 5th, Of the best polity in the abstract. 
6th, Of the best polity according to the particular case of individual 
states. 7th, Deliberative, executive, and judicial powers. 
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what is fitted to its particular genus; as what particular 
exercise is fitted to a particular ‘body, and suits it best: 
(for that body which is furmed by nature the most beauti- 
ful and most perfectly constructed, necessarily requires the 
best exercise ;) and also what that one kind must be, which 
will suit most and all bodies, for this isthe business of the 
gymnastic art. And although any one should not desire to 
acquire an adequate knowledge and skill in these exercises, 
yet it is not, on that account, the less necessary that he who 
professes to be a master, and to instruct the youth in them, 
should be perfect therein, And we see that this is what hap- 
pens equally in the art of healing, ship-building, cloth-making, 
and indeed all other arts; so that it evidently belongs to the 
same art to find out what kind of government is best, and 
would of all others be most correspondent to our wish, provid- 
ing it received no impediment from without, and also what parti- 
cular species of it is adapted to particular persons; for there 
are many probably who are incapable of enjoying the best 
form. So that the legislator, and he who is truly 4... 

sig : : politician 
a politican, ought to be acquainted not only with should study, 
that which is most perfect in the abstract, but ΤΩΝ ΟΝ thee 
also that which is the best suited under any given practical ex- 
circumstances.! There is, moreover, a third sort “U'"** 
of polity, an imaginary one; and he ought, it such a one 
should be presented to his consideration, to be able to discern 
how it would grow into being, and, when once established, 
what would be the proper means to preserve it for the longest 
time. I mean, for instance, if a state should happen not to 
have the best form of government, or to be deficient even in 
what was necessary, or not to be as good as possible under 
existing circumstances, but something inferior. And, besides 
all this, it is necessary to distinguish what sort of 
government is best fitting for all cities: for most [iitewliters, 
ot those writers who have treated this subject, 
however speciously they may handle other parts of it, have 


' Boeck (in his Plat. Min. p. 65) says, that by these words Aristotle 
implies existing states, ‘This is not quite true. By a πολιτεία ἐξ ὑπο- 
θέσεως. or καθ᾽ ὑπόθεσιν, he means, (to use the definition of Goéttling, ) 
“respublica que optima fingitur latis quibusdam conditionibus,”’ and the 
words, therefore, here as elsewhere, stand opposed to ἡ ἁπλῶς κρατίστη 
πολιτεία. See Ὁ. ii. chap. 6; iii. 3; v.9; vii. 4, 8, 12, etc., ete. 
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failed in describing the practical parts: for it is not enough 
to be able to Jay down scientifically what is best, but what 
can be put in practice. It should also be simple, and easy 
for all to attain to. But, contrary to this, they seek out only 
the most subtle form of government, and one which needs 
many things to fill it up. Others again, choosing rather to 
treat of what is common, censure those which now exist, and 
extol the excellence of a particular state, as the Lacedxmonian, 
What theaim OF Some other. But every legislator ought to 
sf Ὁ politician establish such a form of government, as from the 
are to receive it, they will most readily submit to, and persuade 
the community to partake of: for it is not a business of less 
trouble to correct the mistakes of an established government, 
than to form a new one; as it is equally difficult to recover 
what we have forgotten, and to learn any thing afresh. The 
politician, therefore, besides all that we have already said, ouglit 
to be able to remedy the faults of a government already 
established, as we have before mentioned. But this is im- 
possible for a man who does not know the different forms of 
covernment: some persons think, that there is 
Hence theneed ~ . ν . 
of studying the ONly one species both of democracy and oligarchy ; 
vente even but this is not true: so that no one should be un- 
acquainted with the difference of these govern- 
ments, how great they are, and in how many ways they are 
constituted. And together with this practical wisdom, he 
ought to perceive what laws are best, and what are most suit- 
able to each particular government: for all laws ought to be 
framed, and are framed by all men, with reference to the 
state, and not the state with reference to the laws. For 
government is a certain ordering in a state, which respects 
the magistrates as to the manner in which they are regulated, 
where the supreme power shall be placed; and what is the 
final object which each community shall have in view. But 
laws are something different from what expresses the form of 
the constitution ;' and according to them, the magistrate must 
rule and keep watch over those who transgress them. And 


1 What is the difference between νόμοι and πολιτεία, has been already 
incidentally explained above in the second book. Goéttling remarks, 
νύμος, est jus civile;: πολιτεία, vel τὰ δηλοῦντα τὴν πολιτείαν, Universe 

reipublice constitutio. 


present state, and disposition of the people who | 
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hence it is evident, that the founders of laws should attend 
to the different kinds and to the number of governments ; for 
it is impossible that the same laws should be fitted to all sorts 
of oligarchies and democracies ; for of both these governments 
there are many species, and not one only. 


CHAP.TI. 


SinckE, then, according to our first method of Three kinds of 
treating the different forms of government, we S°¥nment 
have divided those which are regular into three sorts, the 
kingly, the aristocratical, and the free state, and have shown their 
three corruptions respectively ;—tyranny the corruption of 
monarchy ; oligarchy of an aristocracy ; and democracy of the 
free state ;—and as we have already treated of the aristo- 
eratical and kingly governments ;—(for to enter into an in- 
quiry what sort of government is best, is the same thing as 
to treat of these two expressly ; for each of them desires to be 
established upon the encouragement of virtue :)—and as more- 
over we have already determined wherein a monarchy and an 
aristocracy differ from each other, and when a state may be 
said to be governed by a king,—it now remains that we ex- 
amine into a free state, and also those other forms jy quiry into 
of government, an oligarchy, a democracy, and_ the nature of a 
βιὰ, . : . free state. 
a tyranny. And it is evident, which of these 
three excesses must be the worst of all, and which next to 
it; for, of course, the excesses of the best and qyranny the 
most divine must be the worst;! for it must ne- worst corrup- 
cessarily happen either that the monarchy will "°™ 
have the name of king only remaining without a reality, or 
else that it will remain owing to the great excess of power on 
the part of the king ; whence atyranny will arise, the worst ex- 
cess imaginable, as being a government the most 
contrary to a free state. The excess next most An oligarchy. 
hurtful, is an oligarchy ; for an aristocracy differs 
much from this sort of government; and that which is least 
hurtful is a democracy. This subject has been already 
treated of by one of those writers who have gone before me,’ 


' An illustration of the old prover’, ‘“Corruptio optimi pessima fit per- 
‘ersio.”? Compare the well-known expression, 7 θήριον 7) θεός, 
* Aristotle here refers to Plato, Rep. p. 303, A. 
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though his views do not look the same way as 
mine; for he thought, that a democracy was the 
worst of all excellent constitutions, as a good oligarchy, or 
the like, but the best of all bad ones. Now I attirm that 
all these .states without exception have fallen into excess ; 
and also it is not well to say that one oligarchy is better than 
another, but that it is not quite so bad. But let us defer 
this question for the present. We must first in- 
How many A a 
kinds of tree quire how many different sorts of free states there 
states there are; since there are many species of democracies 
and oligarchies ; and which of them is the most 
comprehensive, and most desirable after the best form of 
government; or if there is any other, aristocratic in its prin- 
ciples, and well-established ; and also which of these is best 
adapted to most cities, and which of them is preferable for 
_ particular persons ;—(tor, probably, some may suit better with 
a violent oligarchy than with a democracy, and others better 
with the latter than the former ;)—and afterwards in what 
manner aman ought to proceed who desires to establish either 
of these states, L ican the several species of’ democracy and 
ΠΥ, οἱ oligarchy. And, to conclude, when we shall 
ments are pre have briefly made mention of every thing that is 
2 | heap ve necessary, We must endeavour to point out the 
sources of corruption and of stability in govern- 
ments, as well those which are common to all, as those which 
are peculiar to cach state, and from what causes they chiefly 
are wont to arise. 


Plato's opinion. 


CHAP? 117. 


Why govern. HE reason for there being many different sorts 
ent ale ate of governments 1s this, that each state consists of 

‘a great number of parts ;! for, in the first place, 
we see that all cities are made up of families: and, again, out 


' The cause of there being several kinds of politics, is the fact that 
there are so many different ingredients in the state; the ἄποροι, the 
εὔποροι, and the μέσοι, of whom the first is ἄνοπλον, the others are 
ὁπλιτικόν. And, again, there are other divisions of the citizens on 4 
different principle, Now these parts, it is clear, may all partake of stat 
privileges; and according as a larger or a smaller part of them has ὦ 
actual share in the administration, the complexion of the governmen! 
itself will vary. 
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of the multitude of these some must be rich, some poor, and 
others in the middle station; and that both of the rich and 
poor, some will be used to arms, and others not. We sce also 
that some of the common people are husbandmen, while others 
attend the market, and others are artificers. There is also a 
difference between the nobles in their wealth, and the dignity 
which they maintain; for instance, in the number of their 
horses ; for this cannot be supported without a large fortune. 
lor this reason, in former times, those cities whose strength 
consisted in horse, became by that means oligarchies; and 
they used horse in their expeditions against the neighbouring 
states which were at war with them ; as the Eretrians, the 

Chalcidians, and the Magnetians, who lived near the river 
Meander, and many others about Asia. Moreover, besides 
the difference of fortune, there is that which arises from 
family and from merit; or, if there are any other distinctions 
which make part of the city, they have been already men- 
tioned in treating of an aristocracy ;! (for there we considered 
of how many parts each city must nec cessarily be composcd ;) 
and sometimes each of these have a share in the government, 
sometimes a few, sometimes more. It is evident, 

s many forms 
then, that there must be many forms of govern- of government 
ment, differing from each other in kind; for the tanks in the 
parts of which they are composed, each differ from , 
te other. For government is the ordering of the magis- 
tracies of the state; and these the community share between 
themselves, either as they can attain them by force, or accord- 
ing to some common equality which there is amongst them, as 
poverty, wealth, or something of which they both partake. 
There must therefore necessarily be as many different forms 
of governments as there are different ranks in the society, 
arising from the superiority of some over others, and their 
Jifferent situations. And these seem chiefly to be put resolvable 
‘wo, as they say the winds are but two, namely, into two main 
‘he north and the south; while all the others are “¥i##"* 
eclinations from these. And thus in polities, , cat ofthe 
‘here is the government of the many, and the many. 

zovernment of the few; or a democracy, and an 2. That of the 
ligarchy ; for an aristocracy may be considered ἔτ 


' The reference of Aristotle here is to book iii, chapters 6 and 7. 
K 
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as a species of oligarchy, as being also a government of the 
few; and what we call a free state, may be considered as a 
democracy ς ; as among the winds, they consider the west as part 
of the north, and the east as part of the south. Thus, too, it is 
in music, according to some, who say that there are only two 
species of it, the Doric and the Phrygian, and who call all other 
species of composition atter one of these names, Many peo- 
ple are accustomed to consider governments in the same light ; 
but it is both more convenient and more in accordance with 
truth, to distinguish governments, as I have done, into two 
species: one of those established upon proper principles, so 
that while there are one or two sorts rightly constituted, 
the others are but excesses of these; so that we may compare 
the best form of government to the best-tempered harmony ; 
the oligarchic to the more violent and impassioned tunes; and 
the democratic to the soft and gentle airs.! 


CHAP, IV. 


Objections a) WE ought not, however, to define a democracy as 
ΒΕ. ἀπο καῖ Some do now-a-days, who say simply that it is a 
of democracy government where the supreme power is lodged 
and oligarehy. in the people; for even in oligarchies every 
where the supreme power is in the majority. Nor should 
we define an oligarchy as a government where the supreme 
power is in the hands of a few: for let us suppose the num- 
ber of a people to be thirteen hundred, and that of these, one 
thousand were rich, who would not permit the three hundred 
poor to have any share in the government, although they were 
free, and their equals in every thing else; no one would say 
that this government was a democracy. In like manner, if 
the poor, when few in number, should acquire the power over 
the rich, though more than themselves, no one would say that 
this formed an oligarchy ; nor would any one call such a state 
an oligarchy, when the poor, though few in number, are supe- 
Truer distinc. . TOY in power to the rich, who have a majority. 
tion between We should rather say that the state is a demo- 
πιρην cracy, when the supreme power is in the hands 

1 In this sentence it has been found impossible to adhere literally τὸ 


the original text; but it is hoped that the paraphrase here given may be 
found adequately to express the meaning of our author. Ed. 
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of the freemen; an oligarchy, when it is in the hands of the 
rich. It happens indeed that in the one case the many will 
possess it, in the other the few ; because there are many poor, 
and few rich. And if the offices of state were to be distri- 
buted according to the size of the citizens, as they say it is in 
/¥Ethiopia,' or according to their beauty, then it would be an 
oligarchy : for the number of those who are tall or beautiful 
is small. Nor withal are those things which we have already 
mentioned, alone sufficient to describe these states; for since 
there are many species both of a democracy and an oligarchy, 
the matter requires that further distinction be made; as we 
cannot admit, that if a few freemen possess the supreme power 
over the many who are not free, this government is a demo- 
eracy: as in Apollonia upon the Ionian Sea, and in Thera ;? 
for in each of these cities the honours of the state were in the 
hands of some few distinguished families who first founded 
the colonies. Nor would the rich, because they are superior 
in numbers, form a democracy, as formerly at Colophon; for 
there the majority had large possessions before the Lydian 
war. But a democracy is a state where the free- 4 gemocracy 
men and the poor, being the majority, are invested defined. 

with the power of the state ; and an oligarchy 18. An olizarchy 
state where the rich and those of noble family, ¢efned: 
lieing few, possess it. We have now proved that there are 
various forms of government, and we have assigned a reason 
‘or it; and shall proceed to show, that there are even more than 


' See Herod. iii. 20. An obvious parallel occurs in the case of Saul, 
‘Le first king of Israel, who is said to have been taller 4han the rest of the 
-cople from his shoulders upward. (See | Sam. x, 23.) Compare also the 
vords of king Priam to Helen, in Iliad, book iii. 226, 227, 

Tis τ᾽ dp’ ὅδ᾽ ἄλλος ᾿Αχαιὸς ἀνὴρ his τε μέγας τε, 
ἔξοχος ᾿Αργείων κεφαλήν τε καὶ ἐνοέας wuous ; 

2. “ Aristotle’s survey of the Greek forms of government was founded ”’ 

is the reader of his Politics cannot fail to observe) ‘‘ on a vast store of 
formation which he had collected on the history and constitution of 
sore than a hundred and fifty states in.the mother country and the colo- 
es, and which he had consigned to a great work now unfortunately lost. 

‘ur knowledge of the internal condition and vicissitudes of almost all 
‘hese states is very scanty and fragmentary; but some of the main facts 
neerning them, which have been saved from oblivion, will serve to throw 
zht on several parts of Grecian history.”” Thirlwall’s Hist. of Greece, 
1. i. chap. 10. 
κ 2 
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these, and what they are, and why ; starting from the first prin- 
ciple which we have already laid down. We admit that every 
state consists not of one, but of. many parts. For example, 
if it should be our purpose to comprehend the different species 
of animals, we should first of all note those parts which every 
animal must have, as certain of the organs of sense, as also 
what is fitted to receive and retain its food, as a mouth and a 
belly ; and besides, certain parts to enable it to move from 
place to place. If, then, these are the only parts of an animal, 
and there are differences between them, namely, in their va- 
rious sorts of mouths, and bellies, and organs of sense, and be- 
sides these in their powers of motion; the number of all these 
combined together must necessarily make up different species 
of animals. For it is not possible that the same kind of animal 
should have any very great deal of difference in its mouth or 
ears; 80 that when all these possible combinations are collected 
together, they will make up various species of animals, which 
will be as many kinds as there are of these general combina- 
tions of necessary parts. Now the saime thing is 
true of what are called polities; for a state is not 
made up of one, but of many parts, as has already 
Ἰ. γεωργοὶ: been often said; one of which is those who supply 
Ὁ, βάναυσοι. provisions, called husbandmen ; another called me- 

chanics, whose employment is in the manual arts, 
without which the city could not be inhabited ; of these some 
are busied about what is absolutely necessary, others about 
things which contribute to the clegancies and pleasures of life ; 
the third sort are hucksters, I mean by these 
buyers, sellers, petty traffickers, and retail dealers ; 
the fourth are hired labourers, or workmen; the 
5. τὸ moowode- fifth are the men-at-arms, a rank not Jess useful 
me than the other, unless the community choose to be 
the slaves of every invader, Tor doubtless a state which is 
naturally a slave, is unworthy of the name of a city; for a 
Anerrorinthe CitY 13 self-sufficient, but a slave 13 not. So that 
Republicof When Socrates says! that a city is necessarily 
Plato refuted. Composed of four sorts of people, weavers, hus- 


The component 
parts of a state. 


3, ἀγυριῖοι. 


4, τὸ θητικύν. 


' In Plato’s Republic, book ii. p. 369, D., εἴη δ᾽ ἂν i) γε ἀναγκαιοτάτη 
πόλις ἐκ τεττάρων ἤ πέντε ἀνδρῶν ; φαίνεται. 


ON er 
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bandmen, shoemakers, and builders ; he then adds, as if these 
were not sufficient, smiths, herdsmen for what cattle are ne- 
cessary, and also merchants and victuallers, and these are by 
way gf appendix to his first list ; as if a city was established 
for necessity, and not for the sake of perfect life, or as if it was 
equally in need of shoemakers and husbandmen. Also he does 
not reckon the military as a part of the state, before its ter- 
ritory increases and brings about war, by touching on the 
borders of the neighbouring powers.' And even amongst 
them who compose his four divisions, or whoever have any 
connexion with each other, it will be necessary to have some 
one to distribute justice, and to determine between man and 
man, Since, then, any one would hold that the mind is more 
truly a part of man than his body, one would regard such 
things as more properly belonging to his city than matters of 
every-day necessity: such things are the portion devoted to 
war and the administration of forensic justice ; to which may 
be added those who are members of the council, which is the 
business of political sagacity. Nor is it of any consequence, 
whether these different employments are filled by different 
persons, or by one, as the same man is oftentimes both a 
soldier and a husbandman. So that if both the 

judge and the senator are parts of the city, it δ᾽ τὸ βουλεν- 
necessarily follows that the soldier must be so ὀικαστικόν, 
also, ‘The seventh sort are those who serve the : 
public in expensive employments at their own ἦν τὸ λειτουγοῦν 
charge; and these are called the opulent. The 

eighth are those who in like manner execute the 8, τὸ δημιουρ- 
different offices of the state, and without these it Wrens 
could not possibly subsist: it is therefore neces- 

sary that there should be some persons capable of governing 
and of filling the places in the city; and this either for life, 
or in rotation. The office of a senator, and of him who ad- 
ministers justice to litigants, alone now remain; and these 
we have already sufficiently defined. Since, then, these 


‘It must be remembered that Plato constituted his orders, as was 
theoretically necessary for the mere existence of the state, and that he did 
not look to practice, The soldiery will not be necessary, he says, until the 


state desires to increase its territory. Still, granting this point, a judicial 
body nevertheless is necessary. 
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things are necessary for a state, to the end that it may be 
happy and just, it follows that citizens who engage in public 
affairs should be men of abilities therein. Many persons 
think it possible that different employments may be allotted 
to the same person, as that of a soldier, a husbandman, and an 
artificer ; as also, that others may be both senators and judges : 
but all men lay claim to political ability, and think themselves 
qualified for almost every department in the state. But the 
same person cannot at once be poor and rich: for which rea- 
son the most obvious division of the city is into two parts, 
the poor and rich. Moreover, since in general the one are 
few, the other many, they seem of all the parts of a city most 
clearly contrary to each other; so that as the one or the other 
prevail, they form different polities, and these two forms 
of polity are democracy and oligarchy. It has been already 
mentioned that there are many ditkerent states, and from 
what causes they arise; let us therefore now show that there 
Different kings ®Y@ also different kinds both of democracy and 
of democracies Qligarchy. ‘Though this indeed is evident from 
and oligarchies. 
different sorts of common people,! and also of those who are 
called the upper classes. Of the different sorts of the first 
are the husbandmen, artificers, and hucksters, who are em- 
ployed in buying and selling; seamen, of whom some are 
engaged in war, some in tratlic, some in carrying goods and 
passengers, others in fishing ;—(and of each of these there are 
often many, as fishermen at Tarentum and Byzantium, masters 
of galleys at Athens, merchants at /¢gina and Chios, those 
who carry passengers at Tenedos;)—to these we may add 
those who live by their manual labour, and have so little 
property that they cannot live without some employ; and 
also those who are not free-born from citizens on both sides, 
and whatever other sort of common people there may be. 
That which marks the upper classes, is their fortune, their 
birth, their abilities, or their education, or any such like ex- 


‘In summing up the εἴδη δήμου, Aristotle successively enumerates 
τὸ γεωργικόν, the rexvirat, (who are identical with the βάναυσοι above,) 
ayopaiot, θαλάσσιοι, πορθμευτικοί, ἁλιευτικοί, χρηματικοί, πολεμικοί. As 
to Ke εἴδη τῶν γνωρίμων, they are respectively πλοῦτος, ἀρετὴ, εὐγένεια, 
παιδεία. 


what we have already said: for there are many 
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eellence which " attributed to them. The MOSt  Hemocracy is, 
pure democracy! is that which is called so prin- 1, κατὰ τὸ ἴσον, 
cipally from the equality which prevails init: for "°° 


' The reader will better understand a great part of what follows in 
this book on the subject of democracy, if he will give his attention to the 
subjoined account of Grecian democratical government, taken from 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. 10. ‘* The term democracy is 
used by Aristotle sometimes in a larger sense, so as to include several 
forms of government, which, notwithstanding their common character, 
were distinguished from each other by peculiar features; at other times 
in a narrower, to denote a form essentially vicious, which stands in the 
same relation to the happy temperament to which he gives the name of 
polity, as oligarchy to aristocracy, or tyranny to royalty. It must not be 
forgotten, that the body to which the terms oligarchy and democrac 
refer, formed a comparatively small part of the population in most Gree 
states, since it did not include either slaves or residing free foreigners. 
The sovereign power resided wholly in the native freemen; and whether 
it was exercised by a part or by all of them, was the question which de- 
termined the nature of the government. When the barricr had been 
thrown down by which all political rights were made the inheritance of 
certain families,—since every freeman, even when actually excluded from 
them by the want of suflicient property, was by law capable of acquiring 
them,—democracy might be said to have begun. ‘Thus where the legis- 
lative, or, as it was anciently termed, the deliberative, branch of the 
sovereignty was lodged in an assembly open to every freeman, and when 
no other qualification than free birth was required for judicial functions, 
and for the election of magistrates, there the government was called de- 
mocratical, though the highest oftices of the state might be reserved toa 
privileged class. But a finished democracy, that which fully satisfied 
the Greek nation, was one in which every attribute of sovereignty might 
be shared, without respect to rank or property, by every freeman. More 
than this was not implied in democracy ; and little less than this was re- 
quired, according to the views of the philosophers, to constitute the cha- 
racter of a citizen, which, in the opinion of Aristotle, could not exist 
without a voice in the legislative assembly, and such a share in the ad- 
ministration of justice as was necessary to secure the responsibility of the 
magistrates. But this equality of rights left-room for a great diversity in 
the modes of exercising them, which determined the real nature of a 
democratical institution. ‘There were indeed certain rights, those which 
Aristotle considers as essential to a citizen, which, according to the re- 
ceived Greek notions, could, in a democracy, Only be exercised in person. 
The thought of delegating them to accountable representatives, seems 
never to have occurred, either to practical or speculative statesinen. But 
-suill, even in the purest form of democracy, it was not nécessary that all 

the citizens should take an equally active part in the transaction of pub- 
lic business, and the unavoidable inequality in the advantages of fortune, 
and of personal qualities, fixed a natural limit to the exercise’ of most 
political rights. But the principle of legal equality, which was the basis 
of democracy, was gradually constructed in a manner which inverted 
the wholesome order of nature, and led to a long train of pernicious 
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this is what the law in that state directs, that the poor shall 
be in no greater subjection than the rich; and that the su- 
preme power shall be not lodged with either of these, but 
that both shall share it alike. For if liberty and equality, as 
some persons suppose, are chiefly to be found in a democracy, 
it must be most so, by every department of government being 
alike open to all; but as the people are the majority, and 
what they vote is law, it follows that such a state must be a 
democracy. ‘This then is one species of a demo- 
cratic government. Another is, when the magis- 
trates are clected by a certain census, the standard 
of which is low ; and where every one who possesses property 
ouglit to have a share in the government, but as soon as he has 
3. Where ay: Lost that property, he ought no longer. Another 
τι οὗ Νδ 797 (Ore is, that in which every man who is not under 
mune" Dan has a share in the government, but where the 
4. Whereall government is in the law. Another, where every 
share aexae One, provided he be a citizen, has this right, but 
eo ci ae where the government is in the law. Another is 
persede the — the same with these in other particulars, but al- 
ΘῈ lows the people and not the law to be supreme ; 
and this takes place when every thing is determined by a 
majority of votes, and-not by a law; a thing which happens 
by reason of the demagogues. For where a democracy is 
governed by stated laws, there is no room for a demagogue, 
but men of worth fill the first ottices in the state; but where 
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consequences. The administration of the commonwealth came to be re- 
garded, not as a service in which all were interested, but for which some 
might be qualified better than others, but as a property, in which each 
was entitled to an equal share. In proportion as the assembly, or large 
portions detached frem it for the exercise of judicial functions, drew 
all the branches of the sovereignty more and more into their sphere, 
the character of their proccedings became more and more subject to the 
influence of the lower class of the citizens, which constituted a perma- 
nent majority, And thus the democracy, instead of the equality which 
was its supposed basis, in fact, established the ascendency of a faction, 
which although greatly preponderant in numbers, no more represented 
the whole state than the oligarchy itself; and which, though not equally 
liable to fall into the mechanism of a vicious system, Was more prone to 
yield to the impulse of the moment, more easily misled by blind or 
treacherous guides, and might thus, as frequently, though not so deli: 
berately and inethodically, trample, not only on law and custom, but on 
justice and humanity. ‘This disease of a democracy, was some times de- 
signated by the term ochlocracy, or the dominion of the rabble.” 
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the power is not vested in the laws, there demagogues abound,! 
For there the people’s voice becomes that of a king, the whole 
composing one body; for they are supreme, not as individuals, 
but in their collective capacity. Ilomer also says, 


Tl] fares it, where the multitude hath sway ;” 


but whether he means this kind of democracy, or one where 
the many are individually supreme, is uncertain. Now, when 
the people possess this power, they desire to be altogether 
absolute, that they may not be under the control of the law, 
and they grow despotical, so that flatterers are held sashes in 

in repute; and such a people become analogous to tween sucha 
tyranny among the forms of monarchy ; for their pee _ 
manners are the same, and they both hold a des- 

potic power over better persons than themselves. For their 
decrees are like the others’ edicts ; and a demagogue with them 
is like a flatterer among the others ; but both these two classes 
abound with each, flatterers with tyrants, and demagogues 
among such a people. And to them it is owing that the su- 
preme power is lodged in the votes of the people, and not in 
written laws; for they bring every thing before them. And 
this they do because they have influence, on account of the 
supreme power being lodged in the people; for these are 
they whom the multitude obey. Besides, those who inveigh 
against rulers are wont to say that the people ought to be the 
judges of their conduct; and the people gladly receive their 
complaints as the means of destroying all their offices. Any 
one therefore may with great justice blame such a govern- 
ment by calling it a democracy, and not a free state; for 
where the government is not vested in the laws, πα νὼ 
then there is no free state, for the law ought to be polity only 
supreme over all things; and particular incidents Eaiene ως 
which arise, should be determined by the magis- 

trates or by the state. If, therefore, a democracy is to be 


' In such a case as this, the form of government would rather be called 
- an ochlocracy, or, in the words of Thirlwall, a dominion of the rabble. 
A ψήφισμα was a mere resolution of the people, and only remained in 
etfect for one year, like a decree of the senate at Rome. Nothing was a 
law at Athens, except what had passed before the νομοθέται. ‘Ihe de- 
mocracy established by Solon, therefore, according to Aristotle, was one 
of that kind in which κύριος ἦν ὁ νόμος ἄλλ᾽ οὐ τὸ πλῆθος. Sce Her- 
mann, Pol. Antiq. ᾧ 67, 
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reckoned as one among free states, it is evident that any such 
establishment which centres all power in the votes of the peo- 
ple cannot, properly speaking, be a democracy; for their de- 
crees cannot be general in their extent. Let this, then, be 
our description of the several species of democracies, 


CHAP. V. 


: . > . μὴ . 1 . 

Different kinds ΒΤ of the different species of oligarchies,' one is 
of oligarchy. — when the right to the offices is regulated by a cer- 
1, With a high : : " 
census to shut tain census, so that the poor, although they are the 
out the many, majority, have no share in it; while all those who 

are included in it take part in the management 
Ὁ δ same: of public affairs, Another sort is, when the ma- 
rulers are self. gistrates are men of very small fortune, and upon 
elseter any vacancy themselves fill it up. Now if they 
do this out of the community at large, the state approaches to 
an aristocracy ; if out of any particular class of people, it will 
3. Hereditary, be an oligarchy, Another sort of oligarchy is 
4. Where the When the power is an hereditary nobility, ‘The 
rulers, and not fourth is when the power is in the same hands, 
pc Ἰρο and they are supreme instead of the laws; and 

this sort of oligarchy exactly corresponds to a 
tyranny among monarchies, and to that particular species of 
democracy which we last mentioned; and this has the par- 
ticular name of a dynasty.?- So many, then, are the different 
sorts of oligarchies and democracies. It should also be known, 
that it often happens that a free state, as the supreme 
power is in the laws, may not be democratiS, and yet,-in con- 
sequence of the established manners and customs of the people, 

1 “ Whenever such a change took place in the character or relative posi- 
tion of the ruling body, that it no longer commanded the respect of its 
subjects, but found itself opposed to them, and compelled to direct its 
measures chieily to the preservation of its own power, it ceased to be an 
aristocracy in the Greek sense; it became a faction, an oligarchy...... 
In this strict sense, an oligarchy could only exist where there was an 
inferior body, which felt itself aggrieved by being excluded from the po- 
litical rights which were reserved to the privileged few... In general, it 
Was a gradual, inevitable change in the relative position of the higher and 
lower orders, which converted the aristocracy into an oligarchical faction, 
and awakened an opposition which usually ended in its overthrow.” 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. i. chap. 10. 
2 See Thucyd. iii. 62. 
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may be governed as if it was; so, on the other hand, among 
other people where a polity in accordance to the laws may really 
bend to a democratic form, still their customs 

and manners may be of an oligarchic tendency. eel A 
And this chiefly happens when there has been any form estab- 
alteration in the government; for the people do ' 

not easily change, but love their own ancient customs; and 
it is by small degrees only that one thing gains place from 
another; so that the ancient laws remain in force, while the 


power is with those who bring about a revolution in the state. 


CHAP. VI. 


[τ is evident from what has been said, that there are as many 
species of democracies and oligarchies as the above; for of 
necessity, either all the aforesaid ranks of the people must 
have a share in the government, or some only, and others not. 
Now when the husbandmen and those only who one kina of 
possess moderate fortunes have the supreme power, Scmocracy, 
they will govern according to law; for as they will be ruled 
must get their livings by their labour, they have >!” 

but little leisure for public business: they will therefore 
establish fit laws, and call public assemblies when there is a 
necessity ; and they will readily let every one partake with 
them in the administration of public affairs, as soon as they 
possess that fortune which the law requires as a qualification. 
(And hence, by the way, it is in the power of every one who 
has any thing to have his share in the government.'] For to 
exclude any class would be a step towards oligarchy, and for 
all to have leisure to attend unless they have a subsistence, 
would be impossible. This form of government then, for the 
above reasons, is one species of democracy. An- 
other species is distinguished by the prevailing 
mode of electing magistrates, in which every one is eligible 
to whose birth there are no objections, provided he is able to 
find leisure to attend. For this reason, in such a democracy 
the supreme power is vested in the laws, as pay is not given. 
A third species is, where all freemen have a right τὰ xing, 
toa share in the government, but where they will 


' Great doubts are entertained as to the genuineness of this sentence. 
Accordingly we have placed it in brackets, with Bekker and Goéttling. 


Another kind. 
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not accept it for the cause already assigned ; for which reason 
here also the supreme power will be in the law. 
A fourth species of democracy is the last estab- 
lished in point of time in the states. For as the cities have 
been enlarged far beyond their original size, and as the public 
revenue has become considerable, the populace, on account of 
their numbers, are admitted to share in thesmanagement of 
public affairs, and even the poor are at leisure to attend to 
them, as they receive pay :!' nay, they have the greatest leisure 
of all, as they are not hindered by having any care of their 
own property, as is the case with the rich, who on this ac- 
count often take no part in the public assembly and the courts 
of justice ; thus the supreme power is lodged in the poor, and 
not in the laws. ‘These are the different sorts of democracies, 
and such are the causes which necessarily gave birth to them. 
| But as to the various kinds of oligarchy, the 
first is when the greater part are men of moder- 
ate means, and have not too large property ; for 
this gives each man of property Icisure for the management of 
public atkuirs: and, as they are a numerous body, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the supreme power must be in the laws, 
and not in the individuals; for in proportion as they are far 
from amonarchical government, and have not suflicient for- 
tune to neglect their private affairs, while they are too many 
to be supported by the public, they will of course ‘determine 
to be governed by the laws, and not by each other. But if 


A fourth kind. 


The first kind 
of oligarchy. 


'“ Democracy advanced, as the legal condition on which political rights 
were enjoyed was> brought within the reach of a more numerous class ; 
but it could not be considered as complete, so long as any freeman was 
debarred from them by poverty. Since, however, the ancient sovereignty 
contained several attributes which might be separated, the character of 
the constitution depended on the way in which these were distributed. 
The state was considered as partaking more of democracy than of oligar- 
chy, when the most important of these rights were shared by all freemen 
without distinction, though a part was still appropriated to a number 
limited either by birth or fortune... . The principle of legal equality 
was more fully carried out, by the introduction of an expedient for level- 
ling as far as possible the inequality of nature, by enabling the poor man 
to devote his time without loss, or even with profit, to public atlairs. 
This was done by giving him wages for his attendance on all occasions 
of exercising his franchise; and as the sum which could be afforded for 
this purpose was necessarily small, it attracted precisely the persons 
whose presence was least desirable.’ Thirlwall, ubi supr. 
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the men of property in the state are fewer than in 

the former case, and if their property is large, {pe,teeon¢ 
then an oligarchy of the second sort will take 

place ; for those who have power will claim a right to lord it. 
over the others. And, to accomplish this, they will associate 
themselves with some who have an inclination for public 
affairs, and as they are not yet powerful enough to govern 
without law, they will make a law for that purpose. And if 
they set themselves, as being fewer, to gain greater fortunes, 
the oligarchy will then alter into one of the third 
sort, because they keep the offices of state in their 
own hands by a law, which directs the son to succeed upon 
the death of his father. But as soon as they extend their 
strength further by means of their wealth and powerful con- 
nexions, such a dynasty nearly approaches to a 

monarchy, and the men will be supreme, and not {he,fourth 
the law; and this is the fourth species of an oli- 


garchy, and it corresponds to the last mentioned kind of de- 
mocracy. 


The third kind, 


CHAP. VII. 


THERE are also two other states, besides a democracy and an 
oligarchy, concerning the one of which all speak, and it is 
always esteemed one species of the four sorts; and thus they 
reckon them up; a monarchy, an oligarchy, a democracy, 
and the fourth, which they call an aristocracy. ‘There is also 
a fifth, which bears a name that is also COMMON κα FFth kind of 
to the other four, namely, a Polity ;! but as this government, 
εἰ3 σὰν . τ or polity. 

is seldom to be met with, it has escaped those 

who endeavour to enumerate the different forms of govern- 


'“ The form of government in which the possession of a certain amount 
of property was the condition of all, or at least of the highest political. 
privileges, was sometimes called a timocracy, and its character varied 
according to the standard adopted. When this was high, and especially 
ifit was fixed in the produce of land, the constitution differed but little 
in effect from the aristocratical oligarchy, except as it opened to those 
who were excluded a prospect of raising themselves to a higher rank. 
But when the standard was placed within reach of the middling class, 
the form of government was commonly called a polity, and was considered 


43 one of the best tempered and most durable modification of democracy.” 
Thirlwall, ubi supr. ὃ 
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ments, of which they admit four only, as does Plato in his 
Republic.! 
RS ok An aristocracy of which we have already treated 
tocracy is. in our first book, is rightly called so; for a state 
a, Fire ΜΗΔ: governed by the best men, upon the most virtuous 
principles, and not (so called) according to any arbitrary defi- 
nition of good men,’ has alone a right to be called an aristo- 
eracy ; for it is there only that the good man and the good 
citizen are identified ; while in other states men are good only 
relatively to their own country. Moreover, there 
are some other states which are called by the same 
name, that differ both from oligarchics and free states, wherein 
they choose men for ottice, not only according to their wealth, 
but according to their merit. Now this polity differs from 
both of the above, and is called an aristocracy ; for in those 
governments wherein virtue is not their common care, there 
are still men of high worth and approved merit. Whatever 
How it differs State, then, as at Carthage, favours the rich, the 
fromavirtuous virtuous, and the citizens at large, is a sort of 
democracy. pi 

aristocracy: but when only the two latter are 
held in esteem, as at Lacedwmon, and the state is jointly 
composed of these, it is a virtuous democracy. These are 
the two species οἵ aristocracies over and above the first, 
which is the best of all governments. ‘There is 
also a third, which is to be found whenever any 
9Ὲ of what are called free states inclines to the dominion of 
a few, 


2. Second kind.. 


3. Third kind. 


CHAP... VIII, 


Ir now remains for us to treat of that govern- 
annie and ment which is particularly called a free state, and 
also of a tyranny; and we have thus arranged 
our method, because, although this, as well as the aristocracies 
already mentioned, do not seem excesses, yet, to speak truly, 


' See Plato’s Repub. book viii. chap. 1 and 2, where he describes the 
most perfect ideal state as an aristocracy, and then lays down timocracy, 
oligarchy, democracy, and tyranny, as the four perversions of it, or cor- 
rupted forms. 

? That is, by absolutely good men, and not men who are 80 called arbi- 
trarily, and are adapted to this or that form of government. 
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they have all departed from a perfect government: and so 
they are reckoned among these, and these are their cor- 
rupted forms, as we said at the beginning. It is proper to 
mention a tyranny the last of all governments, for it is of all 
others the Icast like a polity, but our treatise is on the subject 
of polities. We have said, then, why this arrangement has 
been made; but now we must explain what is meant by a 
free state. For we shall the better understand 
its positive nature now that we have already de- Whats free 
-cribed an oligarchy and a democracy ;!' for a free 
state is indeed nothing more than a mixture of these, and it 
las been usual to call those which incline most to a democracy, 
free states, and those which incline most to an oligarchy, aris- 
tocracies, because rank and education are generally append- 
ages of the wealthy. Besides, they enjoy those things which 
ethers are often guilty of crimes to procure ; for which reason 
men regard them as men of worth, honour, and note. Since, 
then, it is the genius of an aristocracy to allot the larger part 
of the government to the best citizens, they therefore say that 
an oligarchy is chiefly composed of those men who are worthy 
and honourable, Now it seems impossible that a state, where 
the government isin the hands of the good, should not be well 
voverned, but ill; or well governed, where the power is in 
the hands of the bad. Nor is a government well py jaws alone 
constituted because the laws are such, unless they πὸ test of a 

ἥ ν government, 
are observed; for the enforcement of obedience to 
tle laws is one proof of a good constitution in the state: an- 
other is, to have laws by which they shall abide well made; 
(tor even if they are improper they must be obeyed ;) and 
this may be done in two ways, either by their being the best 
relatively to the particular state, or the best absolutely, An 
aristocracy seems most likely to confer the honours of the 
state on the virtuous ; for virtue is the object of an aristocracy, 
riches of an oligarchy, and liberty of a democracy ; for what 
is approved of by the majority will prevail in each one of these 
three different states; and that which is esteemed by the 
greater part of those who compose the community will have 
the supreme power. Now what is called a free state prevails 
in-most communities which are generally made up of rich 
and poor, riches and liberty: for among almost all men the 

' See note on the preceding chapter. 
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rich seem to maintain their position as worthy and honourable 
people. But as there are three things which claim an equal 
rank in the state, namely, freedom, riches, and merit,—(for 
the fourth, which is called nobility, is consequent on two of the 
others, since merit and riches are the origin of nobility)—it is 
evident, that the union of the rich and the poor makes up a 
free state; but that the union of all three tends to an aristo- 
cracy more than any other, except that state which is truly so, 
and which holds the first rank. We have already seen, then, 
that there are governments different from a monarchy, a demo- 
cracy, and an oligarchy, and what they are; and also wherein 
both aristocracies ditter from each other, and free states from 
an aristocracy; and it is evident, that these are not much 
unlike each other. 


CHAP OIX, 


; NEXT in order to what has been said, let us state 

How apolity how that government which is peculiarly called a 
polity arises, beside a democracy and an oligarchy, 

and how it ought to be established ; and this will at the same 
time show what are the proper limits by which these govern- 
nents are bounded; for we must mark out wherein they 
differ from one another, and then from each of these we must 
take us it were a contribution, and so combine them. There 
ee are three ways in which states may be blended 
blending states ANd joined together; for, in the first place, we 
ee may take from both sides whatever the laws of 
each have ordered ; as for instance, in matters of 

judicial trials. For in an oligarchy the rich are fined if they 
do not serve as dicasts, but the poor are not paid for their 
attendance ; but in democracies they are paid, while the rich 
are not fined for neglect. Now cach of these points is a 
matter which belongs in common to both states; and hence 
they are adapted toa free state, which is composed of both. 
This, then, is one way in which they may be joined together. 
In the second place, a medium may be taken be- 
tween the different methods which each state lays 
down; for instance, in a democracy the right to vote in the 
public assembly is either confined by no census at all, or by 
a low ones in an oligarchy it belongs only to those whose 


2nd mode. 
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standard of wealth is high: therefore, as these two practices 
are incompatible, a census between each may be established 
in such astate. The third method is compounded 
of two ordinances,' partly from the oligarchic 
principle and partly from the democratic. For instance, as 
it seems suitable to a democracy, that the magistrates should 
be chosen by lot, but to an aristocracy by vote; and it is 
oligarchical to choose them according to a census, while not 
to do so is democratical. To copy something from each other, 
then, is at once aristocratical and suitable to a free state ; 
from an oligarchy, their choice of magistrates by vote, but 
from a democracy their refusal to impose a census. ‘This is 
the way of blending them: but the best test ofa και 
happy mixture of a democracy and an oligarchy state or polity 
is, when a person may properly call the same state Deing well de- 
both a democracy and an oligarchy; for it is evi- 

dent, that those who thus speak of it are led to do so, because 
hoth forms are there well blended together. And indeed this 
is common to all means, that the extremes of each side should 
be discerned in them ; it is the case with the state 45,0 spartan 
of Lacedwmon ; for many strive to maintain that constitution 

it is a democracy, because it has many particulars "°° 
which follow that form of government ;? as for instance, in 
the first place, in the bringing up of their children. For the 
children of both rich and poor are brought up in the same 
tanner; and they are educated in such a manner that the 
children of the poor may partake of it: and the same rules 
are observed when they are successively youths and men, 


2rd mode, 


' Upon the essentially practical character of the Politics of Aristotle, 
ind the contrast which it presents to the Republic of Plato in this res 
speet, se the Introductory Essay. The present chapter is a particular 
stance of this characteristic feature. 

ὁ Upon the constitution of Sparta and the legislation of Lycurgus, the 
realer will do well to consult the admirable summary of the subject 
xven by Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i, chap. 8. He says, inter alia, 
“At Sparta, as in all other Greck republics, the sovereign power resided 
‘nthe Assembly of the people; where a Heracleid, however respected for 
lis birth, had no advantage in his vote over the common Dorian. In 
‘Mer times we hear of two Asscmblies, a greater and a lesser; but this 
~ ‘ppears to have been an innovation, connected with other changes to be 
_‘Sereafter described.’” The whole chapter is well worthy of an attentive 

‘rrusal, to any one who wishes to gain a real insight into the polity of 
By arta, 
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there is no distinction between a rich person and a poor one, 
and in their public tables the same provision is served to all. 
The rich also wear only such clothes as the poorest man 
might be able to purchase. Moreover, with respect to two 
magistracies of the highest rank, to one they have a right to 
elect, and to have a share of the other; for they elect the 
Senate! and partake in the Ephoralty. Others consider it as 
an oligarchy, because it has many oligarchical points; as in 
choosing all their officers by vote, and not by lot; in there 
being but a few who have a right to judge on capital causes, 
and in matters of banishment, and the like.  In- 
A free state 5 ἣ . 
should be in- deed, a state which is well composed of two others 
ἠτ ὐορα ought to show that it resembles them both, and 
yet is neither one nor the other. Such a state 
ought to have its means of preservation in itself, and not from 
without; and when I say in itself, 1 do not mean that it 
should owe this to the forbearance of their neighbours, (for 
this may happen to a bad government,) but to the faet that 
every member of the community is unwilling that there should 
be the least alteration in its constitution, We have then 
spoken of the method in which a free state ought to be estab- 
lished, and likewise a so-called aristocracy. 


CHAP.) X; 


Ir now remains for us to treat of a tyranny ; not 
that there is much to be said on that subject, but 
still let it receive its proper place in our plan, since we have 
enumerated it also as one form of government. Now, in the 
beginning of this work we inquired into the nature of kingly 
government, where we entered into a particular examination 
of what was most properly called kingly sway, and ‘whether 
it was advantageous to a state or not, and what it should be, 
Oftwo kinds, #24 whence and how established. We also divided 
tyranny into two species, when we were upon the 


A tyranny. 


' The Spartan γερουσία, or senate, consisted of 30 members, ont 
elected from each wn, as its representative. ‘Che two kings seem always 
to have had seats in this representative body, and at most to have had the 
privilege of a casting vote, which belonged either to the two kings con- 
jointly, or perhaps, (as ‘Thirlwall is inclined to think,) to the king of the 
elder house alone. Compare Herod. vi. 57, with Thucyd. i. 20. 
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subject of monarchy, because their power somchow or other 
easily passes into a kingly government, owing to the fact that 
they are both of them established by law; for among some 
of the barbarians they elect monarchs with absolute power, 
and formerly among the Greeks there were some such, whom 
they called A¢symnetes. Now these have certain points of 
difference from each other; for they were kingly so far as 
they were regulated by law, ruled over voluntary subjects ; 
but they were tyrannical, because they ruled despotically. ac- 
cording to their own will. There is a third species 

of tyranny, which seems to be most properly so Gee ¥ 
called, the counterpart of kingly power; and this 

monarchy must needs be a tyranny, where one rules over his 
equals and superiors, without being accountable for his con- 
duct,' and whose object is his own advantage, and not the ad- 
vantage of those whom he governs. And hence he rules by 
compulsion ; for no freeman will ever willingly submit to such 
agovernment.2 These then, and so many, are the different 
species of tyrannics, owing to the above-mentioned causes. 


CHAP, XI. 


Wer now inquire what form of government and What the best 

what manner of life is best for communities 111 practical form 
. of government. 

ceneral, and for the greater part of men; not with 

reference to that superior virtue which is above the reach of 

the vulgar, or to that education which needs every advantage of 

nature and fortune, nor with reference to the merely imagin- 


‘ ἀνυπεύθυνος. The εὐθύνη, or judicial account which every public 
oficer at Athens, and generally throughout all the states of Greece, had 
to render to the people at the expiration of his office, was the palladium 
of civil and political freedom with the whole Hellenic race. Whatever 
_ power erected itself into a position where it was not thus responsible to 

the sovereignty of the people, was at once condemned as an infringement 
against the very first principles of liberty. The officers before whom 
these accounts used to be rendered, were called at Athens, εὔθυνοι or 
λογισταί : elsewhere they were also known by the names of ἐξετασταί or 
AL ae For further remarks on the εὔθυνοι, see below, book Vi. 
chap. 5. 

* “A tyranny, in the Greek sense of the word, was the irresponsible 
dominion of a single person, not founded on hereditary right,... .nor 
on a free election... . but on μὴν Thirlwall, vol. i. ch. 10, 

L 


~ 
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ary form of polity ;! but let it be with reference to that mode 
of life in which the greater part of mankind can share, and 
that government of which most cities can partake, © For as to 
those, so called, aristocracies which we have now mentioned, 
they either fall beyond the attainment of states,? or so nearly 
resemble that which is properly called a polity, that we shall 
treat of them both as one. — 

The opinions which we shall pass upon these subjects must 
depend upon the same principles: for if what we have said in 
-our Ethics? is true, that a happy life must arise from an un- 
interrupted course of virtue, and that virtue consists in a cer- 
tain mean, of necessity the middle life must certainly be the 
happiest, the mean being supposed to be attainable by every 
one. The boundaries of virtue and vice must also necessarily 
be the same in a city and ina polity: for a polity is the very 
life of the city. In every state the people are divided into 
Themiddle three sorts; the very rich, the very poor, and, 
state to be thirdly, those who are between them, Since, then, 
preterved, ΔΉ ith ς . . 

it is universally admitted that the mean is best, 
it is evident, that even in point of fortune, a middle state is 
to be preferred; for that state is most apt to submit to rea- 
son. Tor those who are very handsome, or very strong, or 
very noble, or very rich, or, on the contrary, those who are 
very poor, or very weak, or very mean, with difficulty obey 
it. And this, because the one class is capricious and wicked 


' Aristotle here tacitly refers to the Ideal Republic of Plato, which 
professedly was intended as an Utopian outline, and even in the opinion 
of its author, could not be carried out into practice. 

2 “lo constitute an aristocracy,” (says Thirlwall, ubi supr.,) ‘it is not 
sufficient that the ruling few should be animated by a desire to promote 
the public good; they must also be distinguished by a certain character, 
for aristocracy signitics the rule of the best men. Ifthis epithet is referred 
to an absolute ideal standard of excellence, it is manifest that an aristo- 
cratical government is a mere abstract notion, which has nothing in his- 
tory or nature to correspond to it. But if we content ourselves with 
taking the same terms ina relative sense, ... aristocracy will be that 
form of government in which the ruling few are distinguished from the 
multitude by illustrious birth, hereditary wealth, and personal merit.” 

* See Eth. Nicom, b, i. chap. 7, where happiness is defined as ἐνέργεια 
ψυχῆς κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἐν Bip τελείῳ. In a perfect life, Aristotle meant, 
not only to inelude the development of life to the highest degree of per- 
fection, but also the idea of a consistent and uninterrupted (ἀνεμποδιστός) 
perseverance i it from the beginning to the end, 
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on a large seale,! the other rascally and means: and the crimes 
of each arise respectively from insolence and villany: nor will 
they hold office as chiefs of a phyle or presidents of the 
council ;? and these things are both detrimental to the state, 
Besides, those who excel in strength, in riches, or friends, or 
the like, neither know how, nor are willing, to submit to com- 
mand :—(and this begins at home when they are boys, for there 
they are brought up too delicately to be accustomed to obey 
their preceptors :)—as for the very poor, their excessive want 
reduces them to a state too mean ; so that the one know not 
how to command, but only to be commanded as slaves, the 
others know not how to submit to any command, but only to 
command with despotic power. A city composed of such men 
must therefore consist of slaves and masters, not of freemen ; 
where one party must hate, and the other despise; and this 
is very far removed from friendship and political community ; 
lor a community supposes affection, for men do not even on 
the road associate with their enemies. It is also 
the aim of a city to be composed as much as pos- Stee 
sible ‘of equals; and this will be most so when 
the inhabitants are-in the middle state; whence it follows, 
that that city must be best framed which is composed of those 
who we say are naturally its proper members. It is men of. 
this station also who are best assured of safety ; for they will 
neither covet what belongs to others, as the poor do; nor 
will others covet what is theirs, as the poor do what belongs 
tothe rich; and thus, without plotting against any one, and 
having any one to plot against them, they will live free from 
danger, For which reason Phocylides wisely prayed, 

' μεγαλοπονηρόι. “ΤῸ sin as it were with acart-rope.’’ Isa. v. 18, 

* The φύλαρχοι, generally, were the prefects of any state, as at Epidam- 
nus, Where the government was formerly vested in them. See book ν.Ψ 
ch. i. At Athens the ofticers so called, after the age of Clisthenes, were 
‘el in number, one for each of the tribes, and were specially charged with 
_ uie command and superintendence of the cavalry. Herodotus (v. 19) in- 
_ lorms us that Clisthenes, when he increased the tribes from four to ten, 
_ made ten Phylarchs instead of four. It is however probable that he there 
_ confounds the office of Phylarch with that of the φυλοβασιλεῖς, who were 
_fourin number. The word βουλαρχεῖν here is used apparently in a lax 
_ ind popular sense, equivalent perhaps to ἐπιστατεῖν, to act as ἐπιστατής 
_ over the πρόεδροι or body of ten senators who presided over the rest for a 
_ Week, one of whom was chosen for every day in the week to preside as 


_ chairman in the senate and the assembly of the people. During his day 
_ “foffice he kept the public records and seal, | 
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“The middle state is best; that state be mine, 
Whate’er my city be.”"? 


It is plain, then, that the most perfect political community 
must be amongst those who are in the middle rank, and that 
those states can best be carried on, wherein these 
The best state, ΚΕ . ἐρ : 
wherethe mean are the majority and outweigh, if possible, both the 
ont-pumbers_ other classes ; or, if that cannot be, at least then 
either of them separate; for being thrown into 
the balance it will prevent either excess from preponderating. 
It is therefore the greatest happiness of citizens to possess a 
moderate and convenient fortune ; for when some possess too 
much, and others nothing at all, the government must be 
either an extreme democracy, or else a pure oligarchy; or, 
from the excesses of both, a tyranny ; for this arises from a 
headstrong democracy, or an oligarchy, but far more seldom 
when the members of the community are nearly on an equality 
with each other. We will assign a reason for this when we 
come to treat of the alterations which different states are likely 
to undergo. But it is clear that the middle state is the best, 
for it is alone free from seditions; for where the middle class 
is large, there is less of sedition and insurrection to disturb 
the community. And for the same reason extensive govern- 
ments are least liable to these inconveniencies ; for there the 
middle classes are very numerous; whereas in small ones it is 
easy to pass to the two extremes, so as hardly to have any in 
a middle state remaining, but the one half are rich, the other 


hau acenners poor, And from the same principle it comes, that 
emocta- 


cies more democracies are more firmly established, and of 
stable than longer continuance than oligarchies; but even in 
oligarchies. 5 ἘΞ 


those when there is a want of the proper number 
of men of middling fortune, the poor extend their power too 
far, abuses arise, and the government is soon at an end. We 
ought to consider as a preof of what we now advance, that 
the best lawgivers themselves. were those in the middle rank 
of life; amongst whom was Solon, as is evident from his 
d Lycurgus, (for he w a king,*) and Charondas 
poems, and Lycurgus, (for he was nota king,*) and Charondas, 
' Thus in Eurip, lon, 632, the prayer occurs, ein γ᾽ ἐμοὶ Syy μέτρια. 
? As tothe personality of Lycurgus, the reader will do well to consult the 
remarks of ‘Thirlwall upon the history of that legislator, (EHistory of Gr. 
vol. i. ch. 8.) According to Herodotus, (i. ch. 65,) it was during the 
minority of Leobotas, that Lycurgus, governing as regent, employed the 
power placed in his hands for the purpose of establishing his own institu: 
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and indeed most others. And what has been said will show 
us why of so many free states, some have changed to demo- 
eracies, others to oligarchiecs; for whenever the 

H se ° Consequence of 
number of persons in the middle state has been jaying too 
too small, those who were the more numerous, *™2!! 8 middle 


ἢ class. 
whether the rich or the poor, always overpower 

them, and assume to themselves the administration of public 
aitairs ; and hence arises either a democracy or an oligarchy. 
Moreover, when in conscquence of their disputes and quarrels 
with each other, cither the rich get the better of the poor, or 
the poor of the rich, neither of them will establish a free 
state; but, as the record of their victory, they adopt one 
which inclines to their own principles, and form either a de- 
mocracy or an oligarchy. 

And further, those who gained the leadership pyjicy of the 
of Greece, had each of them an eye to the re- leasing states 
spective forms of government in their own cities, “°° 
and established either democracies or oligarchies,! not con- 
sidering what was serviceable to the state, but what was simi- 
lar to their own. And for this reason a government has 
never, or very seldom, been established where the supreme 
power has been placed amongst those of the middle rank ; 
and, amongst a few, one man only of those who have yet 
been conquerors has been persuaded to give the preference 
to this arrangement. It is indeed an established custom with 
the inhabitants of most cities, not to desire an equality, but 


tions at Sparta. This however, as Thirlwall remarks, runs contrary to the 
better attested tradition, which makes the lawgiver to have sprung from 
the Eurypontid line. It is most probable that Lycurgus was himself the 
son of Eunomus, the grandson of -Eurypon, who was a king of Sparta, and 
of the house of Procles. 

" Compare the assertion of Thucydides, i. 19, who says that the Lace- 
dmmonians led out their allies ‘fon oligarchic principles, shaping their 
line of policy so as to suit their own interests alone.’’ (κατ᾽ ὀλιγαρχίαν 
σφισὶν αὐτοῖς μόνον ἐπιτηδείως ὕπως πολιτεύσωσι θεραπεύοντες.) The 
same words, or nearly so, occur again in the same book, chap. 76, where 
the Athenians accuse the Spartans of pursuing this line of policy for their 
»wn advantage; and again in chap. 144d. One apparent instance to the 
contrary we find in the policy of Sparta, where that state, according to 
Herodotus, *(v. ch. 64,) interfered in the internal affairs of Athens, and 
uded them in expelling their tyrant. But even in this case, it is clear 
that the Spartans hoped that the establishment of a democracy, in the 


place of a tyranny, at Athens, would be the downfal of that state, and 
Ἢ conduce to their own interests. 
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either to aspire to govern, or when they are conquered to 
submit. Thus from what we have said, it is plain 
ἜΛΑ ate cng: What. igs’ tho best state, and why, But with re- 
mex? test, oa gard to other polities, since we say that there are 
various forms both of democracy and oligarchy, 

it will not be difficult to judge to which we should give the 
first place, to which the second, and which in a consequent 
order is better or worse, now that the best form has been 
defined: for that must be the best which is nearest to this, 
and that the worst which is most distant trom the mean, un- 
No abstract ὦ, 1655 ANY one forms a mere imaginary standard. [ 
rule can be laid Mean by this, that it may happen, that though one 
oe form of government may be better than another, 
yet oftentimes nothing prevents another from being preterable 
to it in particular circumstances, and for particular purposes. 


CHAP. XII. 


AFTER what jas been said, it follows that we 
What govern- M . ἢ 
ment best suits Should now show what and what kind of govern- 
seen nent is most suitable for particular cases, But 
first we must lay down the same maxim as ap- 
plicable to all, that that party which desires to support the 
established policy of the state, ought to be superior to that 


πὐμίμ ἐπιάσαν which would alter it, νοῦν city is made up οἱ 


of quality and quality and quantity: by quality I mean liberty, 
ἜΗΙ riches, edueation, and nobility, and by quantity 
the excess of its population. Now it may so happen, that 
quality may exist in one of those parts of which the city is 
composed, and quantity in the other; thus, the number of the 
low-born may be greater than the number of those of family, 
and the number of the poor than that of the rich; but not so 


far that the quantity of the one shall outweigh the quality } 


τ νας enue οἱ the other. Hence these must be properly ad- 
be indue pro- justed to each other; for where the number οἱ 
rtion, ‘ : : 

Εν the poor exceeds the proportion above-mentioned. 
there a democracy is wont to rise up, and the democracy will 
be of a particular species, according to that class of men which 

ay happe > mos -rOus ἃ: should 
Fitect of dispo. MY happen to be most numerous thus, shoul 
sition inthese the number of husbandmen be excessive, it wil 
two elements. be of the best kind; if of mechanics, and those 


Ω 
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who work for pay, of the worst; in the same manner it may 
be of any other set between these two. But where the rich and 
the noble prevail more in quality, than they fall short in quan- 
tity, there an oligarchy ensues; and this oligarchy in like 
manner may be of different species, according to the nature of 
the oligarchical party which prevails. Every le- he eth 
gislator in framing his constitution ought to have rank to be Gen 
a particular regard to those in the middle rank S"!te4 

of life ;! for whether he intends an oligarchy, they should be 
the object of his aim; or whether a democracy, he ought to 
win these over to the laws. But whenever their number 
exceeds that of the two others, or at least over one of them, 
it is possible to find stability in the constitution ; for there is 
no fear that the rich and the poor should agree to conspire 
together against them, for neither of these will choose to serve 
the other. But if any seek to fix the administration on a 
wider basis, they will find none preferable to this; for to rule 
by turns is what the rich and the poor will not submit to, on 
account of their distrust of each other. It is 

moreover allowed, that an arbitrator is the most plat take 
proper person for both parties to trust to; and the 

middle class serve as an arbitrator. 

Those too who would establish aristocratical governments 
are mistaken, not only in giving too much power to the rich, 
but also in misleading the common people; for in length of 
time, out of unreal goods real evils must needs arise ; for the 
encroachments of the rich are more destructive to the state 
than those of the poor. 


CHAP, XIII - 


Tiere are fivé particulars, in which, under fair pointsinwnich 
pretences, they deal craftily with the rights of the the rich cajole 
people; and these are their public assemblies, °°" 

their offices of state, their courts of justice, their military 
power, and their gymnastic exercises. With regard to their 
public assemblies ; in having them open to all, but in fining 
the rich only, or a far larger sum, for not attending: with 
respect to offices, in permitting the poor to swear off, but not 


' This would seem, for instance, to have been the distinguishing feature 
in the legislation of Solon at Athens, and of king Servius at Rome. 
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granting this indulgence to those who come up to the census ; 
with respect to their courts of justice, in fining the rich for 
non-attendance, but the poor not at all; or those a great deal, 
and these very little, as was done in the laws of Charondas. 
In some places every citizen who is enrolled, has a right to 
attend the assemblies and to try causes; and if they do not 
do so, a very heavy fine is laid upon them; that through fear 
of the fine, they may avoid being enrolled, and that through 
not being on the roll, they need not serve in the assembly or 
the courts. ‘The same spirit prevails with those who regulate 
their bearing arms, and their gymnastic exercises; for the 
poor are excused if they have no arms, but the rich are fined ; 
and the same method takes place if they do not attend their gym- 
nastic exercises, for there is no penalty laid on the one, but 
there is on the other: in order that the rich may be led to keep 
the one, and attend the other, while the poor, through fear of 
the penalty, do neither, These are the deceitful contrivances 
of oligarchical legislators, © But contrary devices 

ase deka prevail in a democracy: for there they make the 
poor a proper allowance for attending the assem- 

blies and the courts, but give the rich nothing for so doing ; 
and hence it is evident, that if any one would properly blend 
these customs together, they must extend both the pay and 
the fine to every member of the community, and then every 
one would share it, whereas at present the polity is in the 
hands of one part only. ‘The citizens of a free state ought to 
consist of those only who bear arms; with respect to their 
income, it is not easy to determine exactly, and to say that it 
ought to be so much: but keeping quality in view, 

Fxtunsion of it is fit to make the franchise as extensive as pose 
sible, so that those who share in it shall out-nume- 

ber those who do not; for those who are poor, although they 
partake not of the offices of the state, are willing to live 
quietly, provided that no one disturbs them in their property. 
But this is not an easy matter; for it may not always happen 
that those who are at the head of public affairs are of a 
humane behaviour. In time of war the poor are accustomed 
to show no alacrity except they have provisions found them ; 
but when they are provided, then indeed they are willing to 
fight. In some governments the power is vested not only in 
those who bear arms, but also in those who have borne them. 
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Among the Malienses, the state was composed of _ 

these latter only, for to all the offices they elected Bumeee at 
soldiers who had served their time. And _ the the foot sol- 
first states in Greeee which succeeded those where“ 

kingly power was established, were governed by the military. 
lirst of all they were governed by the horse,—(for at that 
time the strength and excellence of the army depended on the 
‘horse, as the heavy-armed foot were useless without proper 
* discipline ; but the art of tactics was not known to the 
‘ancients, for which reason their strength lay in their horse :) 
—but as the cities grew larger, and depended more on their 
foot-soldiers,! greater numbers partook of the freedom of the 
state; and for this reason, what we call republics were form- 
erly called democracies. ‘The ancient governments were pro- 
perly oligarchical and monarchical ; for on account of the few 
persons in each state, they had but a small number of the 
middle rank ; so that being but few, and used to subordina- 
tion, they more easily submitted to be governed. We have 
now shown why there are many sorts of governments, and 
others different from those of which we have treated; (for 
there are more species of democracies than one, and the like 
is true of other forms ;) as also what are their differences, and 
whence they arise; and besides this, we have shown which 
is the best form, at least in general; and which of the others 
is best suited for particular people. 


Cle. xv. 


Let us now again procecd to make some reflec- g,neral re. 
tions, both general and particular, upon each form Bod on 
᾽ . . . . OLLLIES. 

of government in due order, beginning with those ἢ 

principles which appertain to each. Now in all Three points to 
. . . be considered. 

states there are three particulars, in which the 

careful legislator ought well to consider what is expedient to - 

each form of government; and if these aré in a proper con- 


' Compare Thirlwall, History of Grecce, i. ch. 8. ‘The strength of 
the Spartan army lay in its heavy-armed infantry; and no other service 
was thought equally worthy of the free warrior, because none called forth 
courage and discipline in the same degree. Hence little value was set on 
the cavalry; and though in the Peloponnesian war it was found neces- 


sary to pay greater attention to it, it never acquired any great efficacy or 
reputation,”’ 


- 
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dition, the state must necessarily prosper; and according to 
the variation of each of these, one state will differ from the 
1. Thetcan. Other. The tirst of these is the assembly for 
σία. public affairs ; the second, the officers of the state ; 
2, sue oftcers (fang is, who they ought to be, and with what 
power they should be invested, and in what man- 
Separtniente Dor ney should be appointed 5) and the third, the 
iin outaite judicial department. Now it is the proper busi- 
assembly ness of the public assembly! to determine con- 
considered. = Geyning war and peace, to make or break off alli- 
ances, to enact laws, to sentence to death, banishment, or 
contiscation of goods, and to call the magistrates to account for 
their behaviour when in office. Now these powers must ne- 
cessarily be all intrusted to the citizens in general, or all of 
them to some, whether it be to one magistrate or to more; or 
ditferent ones to different magistrates, or some to all, but others 
to some only. Now that all should be intrusted 

demectetieal), With all offices, is in the spirit of a democracy, for 
the people aim at such an equality. ‘There are 

many methods of delegating these powers to the citizens at 
large, one of which is to let them execute them by turn and 
not all together, as was done by ‘Telecles the Milesian in his 
state ;? (for in other states the supreme council is composed 
of the different magistrates who mect together, and they suc- 
ceed to the offices of the community by proper divisions of 
tribes, wards, and by other small distinctions, till each goes 
through them ;) and to provide that the whole community shall 
not eet together, except to enact new laws, or on some matter 
οἱ state, or to hear what the magistrates have to propose. An- 
other method is for the people to meet in acollective 

Se body, but only tor the purpose of holding the co- 
mitia, of making laws, of determining concerning 

war or peace, and of inquiring into the conduct of the magis- 
trates, while the remaining part of public business is conducted 
by the magistrates, who have their separate departments, and 


3. The judicial 


1 Upon the whole subject of the ἐκκλησία, or public assembly, at Athens, 
the reader will do well to consult that article in the Dictionary of Grecian 
and Roman Antiquities; as also Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol, it 
chap. 11. 

2 Nothing is known to be recorded of Telecles the Milesian, ‘* De Te- 
lecle Milesio aliunde non constat.”’ (Goéttl.) 
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are chosen out of the whole community, by vote or by ballot. 
Another method is for the people in general to 
mect for the choice of magistrates, and to examine gc Beeston 
into their conduct, and also to deliberate concerning war and 
alliances; but to leave all other things to the magistrates 
whoever happen to be chosen, and whose particular employ- 
ments are such as necessarily require persons well skilled in 
them, A fourth method is for every person to 
meet and deliberate upon every subject, where 
the magistrates can determine nothing of themselves, but only 
give their opinions first; and this is the method according to 
which the most pure democracy is carried on, which, we say, is 
analogous to the proceedings in a dynastic oligarchy and a ty- 
rannic monarchy, These methods, then, are all democratical. 
But when the power is in the hands of part of the yWyen the con 
community only, it 1s an oligarchy ; and this also. stitution is oli- 
almits of sundry varieties; for whenever the panei 
oflicers of state are chosen out of those who have a moderate 
fortune, and they are more in number, owing to the lowness 
of the standard, and when they do not alter that line which 
the law has laid down, but carefully follow it, and when all 
within the census are eligible, certainly the state is then an 
oligarchy, but founded on true principles of government from 
its moderation. And when the people in general do not par- 
take of the deliberative power, but certain persons chosen for 
that purpose, who govern according to law, as in the previous 
ease ; this also is an oligarchy. But when those who have 
the deliberative power elect each other, and the son succceds 
tothe father, and when they can supersede the laws, such a 
cavernment is of necessity astrict oligarchy. But ae 
ro . . When it is aris- 
when different persons determine on different tocratical, or 
ihings, as when all decide matters of war and fending toa 
jeaee, and inquire into the conduct of their magis- wee 
trates, and while other things are left to different officers, 
‘lected either by vote or lot, then the government is an aris- 
tocracy or a free state. When some things are decided by 
utlicers chosen by vote, and others by officers chosen by lot, out 
of the people in general, or from a certain number elected for 
that purpose, or if both the votes and the lots are open to all, 
that state is partly an aristocracy, and partly a free govern- 
ment itself. ‘These, then, are the methods in which the de- 


Fourth method, 
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liberative power is vested in different states, and each of them 
follows the distinctions laid down above. 
ion It is advantageous, however, to a democracy 
serviceable to in the pure sense of the word now-a-days, (by 
ademocracy- which I mean a state wherein the people at large 
have a supreme power even over the laws,) with a view to 
holding frequent public assemblies, to imitate the example of 
oligarchies in their courts of justice; (for they fine those who 
are appointed to try causes, if they do not attend, and ἀπὸ 
poor in a democracy are rewarded for their attendance ;) I 
say it is advantageous to the people to do the same in their 
assemblies; and their counsels will be best when all advise 
with each other, the citizens with the nobles, and the nobles 
with the citizens. It is also advisable to elect, either by vote 
or lot, an equal number of both ranks, to take part in the 
council, It is also proper, if the common people in the state 
are very numerous, either not to pay every one for his attend- 
ance, but such a number only as will make them equal to the 
nobles, or to reject the greater part of them by lot. In an 
How to actin Oligarehy they should either raise some of the 
an oligarchy a8 common people to the council, or else, as is done 
in other states, establish a court of officers called . 
a Provisional Committee, or Guardians of the Laws,! whose 
business it is to propose first what they shall afterwards enact. 
By this means the people will have a place in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, without having it in their power to oc- 
casion any disorder inthe government. Moreover, the people 
may be allowed to have a vote in whatever bill is proposed, 
but may not themselves propose any thing contrary to it ; or 


' The term πρόβουλοι is often used ina looser sense, as applicable to 
any body of persons appointed to consult or take measures for the benefit 
of the people. In this sense the word is applied to the delegates sent by 
the twelve cities of [onia to attend the Panionian assembly, (Herod. vi. 7,) 
and to those sent by the Greek states to the Isthmus (vii. 172). But the 
word is also used, like νομοφύλακες, to denote an oligarchical body, in 
whom the government of a state was vested, or who exercised at least a con- 
trolling power over the senate and popular assemblies. Sucha body weuld 
seem to have existed at Megara, where, although democracy prevailed at an 
earlier period, the government became oligarchical before the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. (See above, book iv. 12.) A body of men, ten 
in number, were appointed at Athens, at the expiration of the Sicilian 
war, to act as a committee of public safety, under this title. ‘They are 
mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 1). 
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they may give their advice, while the power of determining 
may be with the magistrates only. It is also necessary to fol- 
low a contrary practice to what is established in some democra- 
cies ; for the people should be allowed the power of pardoning, 
hut not of condemning, but the cause should be referred back 
avain to the magistrates: whereas the contrary takes place in 
some republics; for the power of pardoning is with the few, 
but not of condemning, which is always referred to the people 
at large. And.thus let it stand determined concerning the 
deliberative power, and that which is supreme in the state, 


CHAP. V. 


We now proceed to discuss the choice of magis- phe choice of 
trates; for this branch of public business contains magistrates 

. considered. 
many different parts, as to how many there shall 
be, what shall be their particular office, and with respect to 
time how long each shall continue in place; (for some make 
itsix months, others less, others for a year, others for a much 
longer time ;) or whether they shall be perpetual, or for a long 
time, or neither; and also whether the same person may fill 
the same office several times, or may not be allowed to en- 
joy it even twice, but only once; and also with respect to the 
appointment of magistrates, from whom and by whom they 
should be chosen, and in what manner; for in all these par- 
ticulars we ought properly to be able to distinguish as many 
different ways as may be followed ; and then to show which 
of these is best suited to such and such governments. Now it 
is not easy to determine whom we ought properly to call a 
magistrate: for a government requires many persons in office ; 
but every one of those who is either chosen by κα snagistrate 
vote or lot is not to be reckoned a magistrate. The defined, prac- 
priests, for instance, in the first place; for these eats 
are to be considered as a very different body from civil magis- 
trates : to these we may add the choragi,' and heralds; nay, 
even ambassadors are elected. ‘There are too some civil em- 


' The choragus was the person on whom fell the burden of one of the 
recurring (ἐγκύκλιοι) λειτούργιαι, called choragia, and was the person 
selected by the state to be its representative. He had to provide and to 
maintain the chorus, and to procure a χοροδιδάσκαλος, or teacher, whom 
he paid for instructing the choreute. 


~ 
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ployments which belong to the citizens; and these are either 
when they are all engaged on one business, as when as soldiers 
they obey their general, or when part of them only are engaged, 

as in governing the women or educating the youth; and also 
some economic; for they often elect inspectors of the corn- 
market ; others are servile ; and for these, if they are rich, they 
employ slaves, But to speak simply, those are most properly 
called magistrates, who are members of the deliberative coun- 
cil, or who decide causes, or are in some command ; the last 
more especially, for to command is somewhat peculiar to ma- 
gistracy. But, to ἜΡΓΟΝ the truth, this question is of no great 
practical consequence εἰ for as yet no decision has been given 
between those who dispute about the term. It admits indeed 
another speculative inquiry; but to inquire what officers are 

necessary to the being of a state, and how many, and what, 

though not necessary, may yet be advantageous in a well- 
established government, is a much more useful controversy 
with respect to all states in general, as well as to small cities. 
Nithether ong Ἢ EXCENISLVe ZOv series ἀνά it is possible and 
. otlice should be proper too to ‘allot one employment to one person ; 
piven to more as there are many to serve the public in so nu- 
PETS merous a society, where some may be passed over 
for a long time, and others never be in office but once. And 
indeed every thing is better done which has the whole atten- 
tion of one person, than when that attention is divided unongst 
many. But in small states it is necess: wry that a few of the 
citizens should execute many employments; for, owing to the 


scantiness of their numbers, it is not convenient that many of 


them should be in otlice at the same time; for where shall we 
find others to succeed them in turn? Small states too some- 
times want the same magistrates and the same laws as large 
ones; but the one often want the same magistrates, but this 
happens in the others but once only in a long time ; so that dif- 
ferent charges may be intrusted to the same person without 
any inconvenience, for they will not interfere with each other ; 
and for want of sufficient members in the community it will 
be necessary to make offices like a spit and candlestick in 


 obcév διαφέρει πρὸς τὰς χρήσεις, as opposed to πρὺς τὴν γν ὥσιν, i.e. 
theorctically and scientifically viewed, In other words, they do not differ 
for all practical purposes, and thongh distinguishable from each other, 
they are not divisible. 


» 
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ne. If we could tell how many magistrates are necessary ἡ 
im every city, and how many, though not necessary, it is yet 
proper to have, we could then the better infer what different 
oilices it is fitting to assign to one magistrate. It is also 
itting to know what tribunals in different places should have 
jiferent things under their jurisdiction, and also what things 
-hould always come under the cognizance of the same magis- 
‘rate; for instance, as to decency of manners, whether the clerk 
{the market! shall take cognizance of it in the market, and 
mother magistrate in another place, or the same magistrate 
very where: or whether a distinction shall be made of the 
act, or of the parties; as for instance, whether there shall 
e one judge of all decency, or one when a man is concerned 
nd another when a woman. 

Further also, in different states, shall the ma- 
: . . . What course is 
-istrates be different or the same in kind ? forex- tone nna 
ple, in a democracy, an oligarchy, an aristo- or 
racy, and a monarchy, shall the same officers 
save the supreme power, though not chosen from equals, or 
‘iall it be different in different governments ; as in an aris- 
‘ecracy the officers of the state are allotted to the educated ; 
van oligarchy to those who are rich; ina democracy to the 
emen? Or shall the magistrates be different, as the com- 
unities differ? For it may happen that the very same 
‘igistracy may be sometimes proper, sometimes otherwise: 
1 one state it may be necessary that the magistrate have great 
owers, in another but small. There are also certain macis- 
rates peeuliar to certain states; as the provisional commit- 
‘eis not proper in a democracy, but a senate is; for some 
‘ler is necessary, whose business shall be to consider and 
repare the bills beforehand, that the people may have 
‘sure to attend to their own affairs; and when these are 


ἢ The Agoranomi, or clerks of the market, were public functionaries 
almast all the Greck states, whose occupations corresponded for the 
Ἢ part with those of the Roman ediles. At Athens their number was 
τ their principal duty was to inspect the market, and to sce that al! 


Vs relating to it were duly observed. They had the power of inflicting 


‘“imary punishment on all persons convicted of cheating, especially in 

case of using false weights and measures; and on foreigners they 

‘| the right of inflicting corporal chastisement, for which purpose they 

nid seem to have carricd in their hands.a whip, as we learn from the 
‘soliast on Aristoph. Acharn. 688, 
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few in number, the state inclines to an oligarchy. _ The pro- 
visional committee indeed must always be few, so that it is 
peculiar to an oligarchy: and where there are both these 
offices in the same state, this office is superior to that of the 
senator, the one having only a democratical power, the other 
an oligarchical. And indeed the power of the senate is lost 
in those democracies in which the people meet in one public 
assembly and take all the business into their own hands, And 
this is likely to happen when the community in general are 
either in easy circumstances or paid for their attendance ; for 
they then have leisure often to meet together and determine 
ve τὲ every thing for themselves. A magistrate to control 
ω ος 
and,oaxe. the boys! or women, or who takes any department 
ΟΡ ΕΝ oad similar to this, is to be found in an aristocracy, but 
not in ademocracy ; for who can forbid the wives 
of the poor from appearing in public? Neither is such a 
magistrate net with in an oligarchy; for the women there 
are too delicate to bear control. And thus much for this 
subject at present; but we must endeavour to treat at large 
of the establishment of magistrates, beginning from first 
principles. Now they differ from each other in three ways, 
from which, when blended together, arise all the varieties of 
necessity. The first of these differences is in 
Three points of fer ΤΩΝ, ᾿ } 
distinction, those who appoint the magistrates, the second 
consists in those who are appointed, the third “in 
Each of these the mode of appointment, And cach of thes 
again happen three differ in three ways; for either all the 
inl three ways, δ 8 ᾿ . 
citizens collectively, or some out of their whole 
‘The παιδόνομος at Sparta was a magistrate who had the gener 
superintendence of the educatiun of the boys. His oflice was held in vers 
high esteem, and he was always chosen from the noblest citizens. Hi 
had to make a general inspection of the boys, and to punish those whe 
were negligent and idle: those who were refractory he might even brin: 
before the Ephors, The γυναικόνομοι were Athenian magistrates whi 
superintended the conduct of Athenian women. ‘There were no suc. 
officers at Sparta; whence arose perhaps the laxity of the women, (γυναι: 
κῶν daveoic,) to which our author in the first book of his present treatix 
attributes such serious consequences. Some think that they were fim 
instituted by Solon, but that their powers were afterwards extended so ἃ: 
to include the control of men as well, and of repressing all excesses ali 
indecencies committed in private society. They would appear to have bee 
ministers of the court of Areopagus, and in this capacity to have take: 
care that decency and moderation were observed in private as well as !2 
public life. 
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body, or some out of a particular order in it, may appoint, 
according to fortune, nobility, or merit, or some other rule— 
(as at Megara, where the right of election was with those who 
had returned together to their country, and had reinstated 
themselves by force of arms)—and this either by vote or lot. 
Again, these several modes may be differently 
formed together ; as for instance, some magistrates 
may be chosen by part of the community, others by the whole ; 
some out of part, others out of the whole; some by vote, others 
by lot: and cach of these different modes admit of a four-fold 
subdivision. For either all may elect all by vote, or by lot; 
und when all clect, they may either proceed without any distine- 
tion, or they may elect by a certain division of tribes, wards, 
or companies, till they have gone through the whole com- 
munity: and some magistrates may be elected one way, and 
others another. Again, if some magistrates are elected either 
by vote or lot by all the citizens, or by the vote of some and 
the lot of some, or some one way and some another; that is 
to say, some by the vote of all, others by the lot of all; there 
will then be twelve different methods of electing the magis- 
trates, without blending the two together. Of wyicn πη 
these there are two forms adapted to a democracy ; best in a demo- 
namely, to have all the magistrates chosen out of “ἦν 
all the people, either by vote, or by lot, or by both; that is to 
say, some of them by lot, and some by vote. In 
a free state the whole community should not elect ania εἴς 
at the same time, but some out of the whole, or 
out of some particular rank; and this either by lot, or vote, 
or both: and they should elect cither out of the whole com- 
munity, or out of some particular persons in it, and this both 
by lot and vote. In an oligarchy it is proper Ὁ 
choose some magistrates out of the whole body of abcadtinteg 
the citizens, some by vote, some by lot, others by 
both: but to choose by lot is most suitable to that form of 
zovernment. In a free aristocracy, some magis- 
trates should be chosen out of the community in ἀπ μενος 
ceneral, others out of a particular rank, or these 
by choice, and those by lot. In a pure oligarchy, the magis- 
trates should be chosen out of certain ranks, and by certain 
persons, and some of those by lot, others by both methods ; 
but to choose them out of the whole community is not corre- 
μ 2 


Or, combined. 
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spondent to the nature of this government. It is proper in an 
aristocracy for the whole community to elect their magistrates 
out of particular persons by vote. So many then are all 
the different ways of electing magistrates ; and they have been 
allotted according to the nature of the different communities ; 
but what mode of proceeding is proper for different com- 
munities, or how the offices ought to be established, and with 
what powers, shall be particularly explained. I mean by the 
powers of a magistrate, such a province as the management 
of finance or the position of a guardian; for different magis- 
trates have different powers, as that of the general of the 
army differs from the clerk of the market.! 


CHAP, XVI. 


The judiciaa OF thé three parts of a government, it remains 
department — to consider the judicial ;? and this also we shall 
considered. ac . A 5 
divide in the same manner as before, into three 
parts. And there are three points of distinction; of whom 
the judges shall consist, and for what causes, and how chosen. 
When I say of whom, I mean whether they shall be the whole 
people, or some individuals ; by for what causes, I mean, how 
many different kinds of courts there shall be; and by how, 
whether they shall be elected by vote or lot. Let 
us first determine, how many different kinds of 
courts there ought to be. Now these are eight: 
the first, is the court of judicial scrutiny ; the second, one to 
punish those who have injured the public; the third, to take 
cognizance of those causes in which the state is a party; the 
fourth, to decide between magistrates and private persons who 
appeal from a fine laid upon them; the fifth, to determine dis- 


Fight different 
kinds of courts. 


' See note above on the ἀγοράνομοι, p. 161. 

? For an adequate explanation of the import of the terms δικαστὴς and 
δικαστήριον, the reader is referred to Smith’s Dictionary of Grecian and 
Roman Antiquities. It is as well to add, that at Athens the Dicasts were 
elected by lot to their duties in the Heliastic courts; and that the con- 
ditions of eligibility were, that the individual should be, Istly, a free citi- 
zen; 2ndly, in actual enjoyment of the franchise, in other words, not 
ἄτιμος ; and d3rdly, at least thirty years of age. It is to be observed that 
Aristotle here tacitly approves the principle on which the Heliastic courts 
were founded, and that in fact the division here given is mainly based 
upon it. 
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putes which may arise concerning contracts of great value ; and 
_besides these there must be courts to judge between foreigners, 
and of murders, of which there are different specics. And 
these may all be tried by the same judges or by different 
ones; for there are murders of malice prepense, and of chance- 
medley; there is also justifiable homicide, where the fact is 
admitted, but the legality of it disputed. There is also a 
fourth, called at Athens the court of Phreatto,!' which deter- 
mines points relating to a murder committed by one who has 
run away, to decide whether he shall be allowed to return ; but 
such affairs happen very seldom, and then in large cities ; the 
seventh court is to determine causes wherein strangers are 
concerned, one part if cause is between stranger and stranger, 
and another if between a stranger and a citizen. Over and 
above all these there is a court for small actions, ranging from 
one drachma to five, or a little more; for these ought also to 
be legally determined, and not to be brought before the whole 
body of the judges. But let us set aside these matters, both 
actions for murder, and those wherein strangers are the par- 
ties; and let us particularly treat of those courts which more 
particularly relate to the affairs of the community, and which, 
it not well conducted, occasion seditions and commotions in 
the state. Now, of necessity, either all persons, appointed by 
vote or by lot, must judge of all these different causes, or 
all must judge of all causes, some of them chosen by vote, and 
éthers by lot, or in some causes by vote, in others by lot. 
Thus ‘there will be four modes of appointing pour ways of 
judges. There will be just the same number also appointing 

if they are chosen out of part of the people only ; /"“8** 

for again, either the judges of all causes must be chosen out 
of that part by vote or lot, or some by lot and some by vote; 
or some courts which have cognizance of the same causes 
must be formed partly by vote, and partly by lot; by which 
means there will be the same number of them also as was 
mentioned. Besides, the same may be joined together; I 


' Probably so called from its position, as being near a well or reservoir, 
ἐπὶ φρεάτι. The Heliastic courts were many in number; and this was 
one of the five courts which had cognizance of matters of blood, and in 
general of all graver cases. The other four were the courts ἐπὶ Παλλαδίῳ, 
ἐπὶ Δελφινίῳ, ἐπὶ Πρυτανείῳ, and that of the Areopagus. 
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mean that some may be chosen out of the whole people, or 
from part of them, or from both; as, for instance, in the same 
‘court, some of the judges may be chosen from all the people, 
others from a part only, and this either by vote, or by lot, or by 
Which mode is both. And thus we have said how many sorts of 
best suited to@ eourts it is possible to form, Of these appoint- 
oligarchy, oe ments, that which admits.all the community to be 
an aristocr’y. judges in all causes is most suitable to a demo- 
eracy ;' the second, which appoints that certain persons shall 
judge all causes, to an oligarchy; the third, which appoints 
the whole community to be judges in some causes, but par- 
ticular persons in others, to an aristocracy or a tree state.* 


BOOK V3—Cuap. 1. 


What tends to YE have now nearly gone through all those par- 
preserveand ticulars of which we proposed to speak ; it re- 
destroy states. . ‘ 1 

mains that we next consider from what causes, 
and how many, and of what kinds, a change arises in govern- 
ments, and what tends to the destruction of each state; as 
also from what form a polity is most likely to shift into another 
form, and what are the preservatives both of governments in 


' “A further application of the same democratic principle of legal 
equality, which is the basis of democracy, was as much as possible to in- 
crease the number, and to abridge the duration and authority, of public 
offices, and to transfer their power to the people in a mass.”’ ‘Thirlwall, 
History of Greece, vol. i. chap. 10. 

2 Although, theoretically, an aristocracy and a polity differed in prin- 
ciple, yet nevertheless in practice they would often approximate very 
closely, even if they did not become to some extent identical. For ex- 
ample, as Thirlwall remarks, “‘ when the census or pecuniary standard of 
citizenship was high, and especially if it was fixed from the produce of 
land, the constitution differed little in effect from the aristocratic oligarchy, 
except as it offered to those who were excluded a prospect of raising 
themselves to a higher rank.’’ (Vol. i. ch. 10.) 

* This and the following book Gillies regards as supplemental to the 
rest; and accordingly in his translation, or rather paraphrase, he places 
them last in order, and calls them books vii. and viii, 
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seneral, and of each state in particular; and what are the 
means of saving each form of government from AeA 
. . A principle laid 
corruption. And here we ought first to lay down down. 
this principle, that there are many governments, Two kinds of 
all of which approve of what is just and equal °aual'ty. 
according to analogy,! and yet fail of attaining fox states | 
to it, as we have already mentioned. Thus de-_ fail of obtain- 
moeracies have arisen from supposing that those ον Roe 
who are equal in any ane thing, are so in every other cir- 
cumstance; as, because they are equal in liberty, they think 
themselves equal in every thing else; and oligarchies, from 
supposing that those who are unequal in one thing, are un- 
equal in all; for they deem that when men are unequal in 
point of fortune, there can be no equality between them. 
Hence it follows, that those who in some respects posite ofequal- 
are equal with others endeavour to secure an_ ity or superior- 
equality with them in every thing; and those who Ὁ 
are superior to others, endeavour to get still more; and it is 
this more which keeps the inequality. Thus though most 
states have some notion of what is just, yet they are almost 
totally wrong; and, upon this account, when either party has 
not that share in the administration which answers to its ex- 
pectations, it becomes seditious. But those who of all others 
have the greatest right so to act, are least disposed to do it, 
namely, those who excel in virtue; for it is most reasonable 
that they alone should be generally superior to the rest. There 
are too some persons of distinguished families, who, on account 
of that point of superiority, disdain to be on an equality with 
others: for those esteem themselves noble who can boast of their 
ancestors’ merit and fortune ; and these, to speak the truth, are 
the source and fountain-head from whence seditions arise. Ac- 
cordingly, changes of government take place in two distinct 
ways; for at one time they raise seditions for the purpose of 
clianging the state already established to some other form; as 
when they propose to erect an oligarchy instead of a democracy, 
or a democracy or free state in place of an oligarchy; or an 
aristocracy in place of these, or one of the latter instead of an 
aristocracy; and at another time without reference to the 
established government, which they wish to be still the same, 


' For a further account of this relative justice, the reader is referred to 
the Nicomach. Ethics, book v., especially chaps. 3 and 7. 
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though they choose to have the sole nanagement of it them- 
Desire of carry. Selves, either in the hands of a few, or of one only, 
Ee aiant Sen will also raise commotions concerning the 
the furthest. degree of power to be established ; as, for instance, 
alice if the government is an oligarchy, and in the same 
manner if it is a democracy, to have it more purely so, or else 
to have it less so: and, in hike manner, in the case of the other 
forms of government, changes arise either to extend or contract 
their powers, or else to make some alterations in 
some parts of it; as to establish or abolish a parti- 
cular magistracy ; as some persons say Lysander endeavoured 
to ubolish the kingly power in Sparta, and king Pausanias, that 
of the Ephors. ‘Thus in Epidamnus there was an alteration 
in one part of the constitution, for instead of the Phylarchs! 
they established a senate. It is also still necessary for all the 
Inagistrates at Athens to attend in the court of Heliaa? when 
any new magistrate is created: the power of the one Archon,’ 
also, in that state partook of the nature of an 
Ineduality an- oligarchy. Inequality is always the occasion of 
sedition, but among those who are not equal, an 

unequal treatment is not unfair. ‘Thus kingly power is un- 
equal when it is exercised over equals. Upon the whole it is 
this aiming after an equality which is the cause of seditions, 
But equality is two-fold, for it is either in number, or in 
desert, quality in number is when two things contain the 
same parts or the same quantity ; but equality in value is at- 
tained by proportion, as three exceeds two and two exceeds 


Spirit of change. 


' See note on book iv. chap. 10, 

? For some further notice of the courts of the Heliwa at Athens, see note 
on book iv. chap. 16, and compare Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. book iii. chap. 
5, and the various references there given. ‘The word ἡλίαια, according 
to Hesychius, is the same word with ἁλία, the usual name of a public 
assembly in the Doric states, ‘This is the name by which the Spartan 
assembly is mentioned in Herodotus, vii. 134. 

7 After the death of Codrus, the nobles, taking advantage perhaps of 
the opportunity affurded by the dispute between his sons, are said to have 
abolished the title of king (βασιλεύς), and to have substituted for it that 
of archon (ἄρχων). ‘This change, however, seems to have been import: 
ant, rather as it indicated the new and precarious tenure by which the 
royal power was held, than as it immediately affected the nature of the 
office, It was still held for life... . The archon was deemed a respon- 
sible magistrate, which implies that those who elected him had the power 
uf deposing him.” (‘Vhirlwall, History of Greece, yol. ii. chap. 11.) 
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one by the same number ; but by proportion four exceeds two 
and two one in the same degree, for two is the same part of 
four as one is of two, that is to say, they are halves, Now 
all agree as to what is absolutely and simply just; but, as 
we have already said, they dispute concerning proportionate 
value; for some persons, if they are equal in one respect, 
think themselves equal in all; others, if they are superior in 
one thing, think they may claim the superiority in all. 
Hence chiefly there arise two sorts of governments, demo- 
eracy and oligarchy; for nobility and merit are to be found 
only amongst a few εἰ but their contraries, amongst the many ; 
as there is not one man of nobility and merit in a hundred, 
but many without either are every where. But he: 

to establish a government entirely upon either pte cette 
of these equalities is wrong ; as is made clear by should prevail 
the example of those so established; for none of = = 

them have been stable. And the reason of this is, that it is 
impossible that whatever is wrong at the first and in principle 
should not at last come to a bad result; and therefore in some 
things an equality of numbers ought to take place, in others 
an equality in value. Ifowever, a democracy is safer and less 
liable to sedition than an oligarchy ; for in this latter it may 
arise from two causes, the few in power conspiring either 
against each other, or against the people ; but in a democracy, 
men conspire only against the few who aim at exclusive 
power; but there is no instance worth speaking of where the 
people have raised a sedition against themselves. Moreover, 
a government composed of men of moderate fortunes comes 


much nearer to a democracy than to an oligarchy, and is the 
safest of all such states. 


CHAP. II. 


Bout since we are inquiring into the causes of se- 

ditions and revolutions in governments, we must J'ree.causcs 
assume in general the first principles and causes 

of them. Now these, so to speak, are much about three in 
number ; these we must first distinguish in outline from each 


' Compare the words of Juvenal, (Sat. xiii. 1. 26,) “ Rari quippe boni;” 
and those of Acacus in-the Rane of Aristophanes, (1. 783,) 


ὄλιγον τὸ χρηστόν ἐστιν, ὥσπερ ἐνθάδε. 
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other, and then endeavour to show in what situation people 
are who begin a sedition, and for what causes; and, thirdly, 
who are the sources of political troubles and mutual quarrels. 
ἼΗΙ Now, the fact that they are thus or thus disposed 
. Under what ἥ . 
circumstances towards a change in government, must be laid 
dite δος down as-one cause, and is one which we have al- 
ready mentioned. For some raise seditions through 
desire of equality, it they see those whom they esteem their 
equals possessed of more than they have themselves; others do 
the same by not being content with equality, but aiming at supe- 
riority, if they think, that while they deserve more than their 


inferiors, they have only an equal share with them, or less. — 


Now, they may pursue their aim either justly or unjustly ; 
justly indeed when those who are inferior raise sedition for 
the sake of equality; unjustly, when those who are equal do 
2. Forwhat 80 for superiority. We have then mentioned the 
reasons. situations in which men will be seditious ; but the 
(Final cause.) : Ξ " ξ 

causes for which they will be so are profit and 
honour, and their contraries ; for, to avoid dishonour or loss 
of fortune by fines, either on their own account or that of 
their friends, they are apt to raise commotions in the state, 
The sources and causes of commotions which dispose men in 
the way which we have mentioned, if we take them in one 
inanner, are seven in number, but in another they are more. 
Now two of these are the same with what have been already 
mentioned, but they act in a different manner; for on account 
of profit and honour men rouse themselves against each other, 
not to get the possession of them for themselves, (as was said 
above, ) but at seeing others, some justly, and others unjustly, 
engrossing them. ‘The other causes are haughtiness, fear, 
eminence, contempt, envy of those whose fortunes are beyond 
their rank. There are also other things which in a ditterent 
manner occasion revolutions, as contention, neglect, want of 
numbers, and too great disparity of circumstances. 


CHAP, III. 


The various [τ is almost self-evident what influence ill-treat- 
causes of “Of ῶν ἃ Ἢ . 

ΘΟΜΕΟΡῸΣ  . ment and profit hav e for this purpose, and how 
sidered. they are causes of sedition; for when the magis- 


liltreatment. trates are haughty and grasping, they not only raise 
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seditions amongst each other, but against the Profit. 
state also which gave them their power; and this their ava- 
rice has two objects, either private property, or the property 
of the state. What influence belongs to honours, 
and how they may occasion sedition, is evident 
enough; for those who are themselves unhonoured while they 
see others honoured, will be ready for any disturbance: and 
these things are done unjustly when any one is either hon- 
oured or discarded contrary to his deserts, but justly when 
according to them. Excessive honours are also a cause of 
sedition, when one person or more are greater than accords 
with the state and the power of the government; for then a 
monarchy or a dynasty are usually established. On this ac- 
count the ostracism! was introduced in some places, as at 
Argos and Athens: though it is better to guard against such 
excess of honours in the founding of a state, than to correct 
it afterwards when it has been permitted to take place. 
Those who have been guilty of crimes will be the 
cause of sedition through fear of punishment ; as 
will those also who expect an injury, that they Anticipation 

. ν ταν se njury. 
may prevent it before it is inflicted ; as was the 
ease at Rhodes,? when the nobles conspired against the people, 
on account of the decrees which they expected would be passed 
against them. Contempt also is a cause of sedition 
and conspiracies; as in oligarchies, where there 
are many who have no share in the administration; for they 
fancy that they are superior, The rich also, even in democra- 
cies, thinking lightly of the disorder and anarchy which will 
arise, hope to better themselves by the same means; as hap- 
pened at ‘Thebes, after the battle of Oenophyta,? where through 
bad administration the democracy was destroyed; as it was 
at Megara,‘ where the power of the people was lost through 


' For a detailed account of the practice of ostracism at Athens, see 
note on book iii. chap. 13, At Syracuse a similar proceeding was styled 
Petalism. 

? See the other allusion to Rhodes, a few lines below. Compare also 
below, (chap. 5,) the reference to the same state, where mention is made 


Honours. 


Guilt. 


Contempt. 


τς of at ἐπιφερόμεναι δίκαι. All three passages refer to the same occasion in 


the opinion of Miiller. But see Goéttling’s note. 

ὁ Compare Thucyd. i. 108, 

* The allusions here made to the internal history of Megara, Syracuse, 
Tarentum, and other Dorian states, will be made clear by a reference to» 
Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. chap. 9. 
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anarchy and disorder. The same thing happened at Syracuse 
before the tyranny of Gelo, and at Rhodes before the popular 
government was overthrown. Revolutions in the 
state also arise from a disproportionate increase ; 
for as the body consists of many parts, it ought to 
increase in due proportion, in order to preserve its symmetry, 
which will otherwise be destroyed ; as if the foot were to be 
four cubits long, and the rest of the body but two palms; it 
might otherwise be changed into an animal of a different form, 
if it were to increase beyond proportion not only in quantity, 
but also in disposition of parts. Soalso a city consists of parts, 
one of which may often increase without notice, as the number 
of poor in democracies and free states, ‘They will 
also sometimes happen by accident, as at ‘Taren- 
tum a little after the Persian wars, where so many of the 
nobles were killed in a battle by the Iapyges, that from a free 
state the government was turned into a democracy ; and at 
Argos, where so many of the citizens were killed in Hebdo- 
ma! by Cleomenes the Spartan, that they were obliged to 
admit several husbandmen? to the freedom of the state: and 
at Athens, through the unfortunate event of the war by land, 
the number of the nobles was much reduced by being chosen 
- into the troops? in the war with Sparta, Revolutions also 
sometimes take place ina democracy, though more seldom ; for 
where the poor increase faster than men of property, the state 
Governments becomes an oligarchy or dynasty. ) Governments 
changed with- also sometimes alter without seditions: by petty 
out seditions ; : ᾿ ° τ Ὁ 
contention, as at Herwa: for which purpose they 
changed the mode of election from votes to lots, and thus got 
the contentious parties chosen: and by negligence, as when 
the citizens admit to state offices men who are not friends to 
the constitution : an event which happened at Orus, when the 
‘iy τῇ “EBeouy. The meaning of these words is not quite certain. 
It is clear that the ancients were equally in the dark; some of them 
thinking that Aristotle here refers to the day on which the fight took place; 
others, again, that he alludes to the number slain, which according to 
Plutarch was 777. Perhaps the simplest interpretation is to suppose 
that the grove, which Herodotus mentions (vi. 78) as the scene of the 
encounter, may have been called Hebdoma, just as other places were 
called ‘T'rite and Tritwa, This is Goéttling’s view of the subject; see 
his note. 


7 τινες τῶν περιοίκων. The γυμνῆτες, or lowest order, are here meant. 
3 Compare Thucyd, vi. 31; vii. 21, 
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oligarchy of the archons was suppressed at the election of He- 
racleodorus, who changed that form of government into a 
democratic free state. Moreover they change by | 
little and little; and I mean by this that very τ Ιλ ΒΔ: 
often great alterations silently take place in the form of a 
covernment, when people overlook small matters; as at Am- 
bracia, Where the census was originally small, but at last 
became: nothing at all, as if a little and nothing at all were 
nearly or entirely alike. A state also composed 

of different nations is liable to seditions until their DY diversity of 
differences are blended together; for as a city 

cannot be composed of every multitude, so neither can it in 
every given time. For this reason all those republics which 
have hitherto been originally composed of different people, or 
have afterwards admitted their neighbours to the freedom of 
their city, have been most liable to revolutions; as 

when the Acheans joined with the men of Trazen ah ύρῳ 

in founding Sybaris; for soon afterwards, the 

former grew more powerful than the Trazenians, and expelled 
them from the city; (hence the Sybarites became under sen- 
tence of a curse ;) andagain, disputes from a like cause happened 
at Thurium, between the Sybarites and those who had joined 
with them in building the city; for claiming all the country 
as their own, they were driven out in consequence. And at 
Byzantium the new citizens, being detected in plots against 
the state, were driven out of the city by force of arms. The 
Antisseans also, having taken in those who were banished 
from Chios, afterwards did the same thing; and also the Zan- 
cleans, after having taken in the people of Samos. The men 
of Apollonia! on the Euxine, having admitted their sojourners 
to the freedom of their city, were troubled with seditions ; and 
the Syracusans, after the times of their tyrants, having en- 
rolled strangers and mercenaries amongst their citizens,? quar- 
relled with each other and came to an open rupture: and the 
people of Amphipolis, having taken in a colony of Chalcidians, 
were the greater part of them driven out of the city by them. 


' Apollonia was the only colony of the Corinthians that lay to the east 
of Greece. Its inhabitants were ordered by the Athenians to throw down 
their walls shortly before the Peloponnesian war. 

? Compare Herod. vii. 156. 
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Be πο: Many persons occasion seditions in oligarchies, 
causes. because they think themselves ill used in not 


Fancied injus- sharing as equals in the honours of the state with 
their equals, as we have already mentioned ; but 
in democracies the principal people do the same because they 
have only an equal share with others who are not equal to 
them. The situation of the place will also some- 
times occasion disturbances in the state, when the 
ground is not well adapted fur one city; as at 
Clazomenx, where the people who lived in that part of the 
town called Chytrum quarrelled with those who lived in the 
island, and the Colophonians with the Notians.! At Athens 
too the disposition of the citizens is not the same ; for those 
who live in the Pirweus are more attached to a popular go- 
vernment than those who live in the city. For as the inter- 
position of a rivulet, however small, breaks the lines of the 
phalanx, so any trifling disagreement becomes the cause of 
seditions. The greatest disagreement perhaps then lies be- 
tween virtue and vice, and next to that between poverty and 
riches, and so on in order, one difference being greater than 
another; and one of these is that which we have mentioned. 


Local situa- 
tion. 


CHAP, ἐν; 


But seditions in governments do not arise concerning little 
things, but from them; for men quarrel concerning something 
Great effects Of moment. Now trifling quarrels are attended 
from trifling with the greatest consequences, when they arise 
quarreis. Ά ΤΑ 2 1 
between persons of the first distinction in the 
alent ex- state, as was the case with the Syracusans ata 
; remote period: for a revolution in the government 
was brought about by a quarrel between two young men who 
were in office, upon a love affair; for one of them being ab- 
sent, the other, who was a friend of his, seduced his mistress ; 
he in his turn took offence at this, and persuaded his friend’s 
wife tocome and live with him; and upon this they persuaded 
the whole city to take part either with the one or the other, 
and caused a complete rupture. Every one therefore at the 
beginning of such disputes ought to take care to avoid the 
consequences, and to smother up all quarrels which may arise 
' Compare Thueyd. ii, 34, 
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amongst those in power; for the mischief lies in the begin- 
ning; for the beginning is said to be “half of the business,” ! 
so that what was then but a little fault, will be found to bear 
its full proportion to errors in the other parts. Moreover, 
disputes between men of note involve the whole city in their 
consequences; as in Histiwa, after the Persian war, where 
two brothers had a dispute about their paternal estate ; he who 
was the poorer, because the other had concealed some effects 
and some money which his father had found, engaged the 
popular party on his side, while the other, who was rich, the 
men of fashion. And at Delphi,? a quarrel about a wedding 
was the beginning of all the seditions that arterwards arose 
amongst them; for a bridegroom there, being terrified by 
some unlucky omen, waited upon the bride, but went away 
without marrying her; in resentment for which her relations 
put some sacred money into his pocket while he was sacri- 
ficing, and then killed him as a sacrilegious person. Αἱ Mi- 
tvlené also a dispute which arose concerning heiresses, was 
the beginning of great evils, and of a war with the Athenians, 
in which Paches$ took their city; for a man of fortune named 
Timophanes left two daughters, and Doxander, being out- 
sited in procuring them in marriage for his two sons, began 
a sedition, and excited the Athenians against them, as he was 
a public guest of the city.4 There was also a dispute at 
Phoewa concerning an heiress between Mnaseas the father of 
Mneson, and Euthycrates the father of Onomarchus; and this 
strife brought upon the Phocwans the sacred war. The go- 


' See Zellius on Aristotle’s Nicomach. Ethics, p. 39.- 


? Upon the constitution of Delphi, sce Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. chap. 9, 
sub finem. Z 


* See Thucyd. iii. 2. 

‘ Πρύόξένος. Hospitality in ancient Greece was divided into Eevia and 
mookevia, respectively corresponding to the hospitium priratum and publi- 
cumof the Romans. This προξενία might exist either between two stales, 
or between an individual or family on the one hand, and a state on the 
other. Of the latter kind was the hospitium existing between the family 
of the Pisistratide on the one hand, and the state of Sparta on the other. 
(See Arnold’s note on Thucyd. ii. 29, and Galler’s note on Thucyd. iii. 
70.) Upon the honours and privileges enjoyed by a proxenus at the hands 
of the state with which he had formed that tie, the reader will do well to 


consult the very complete account contained in the Dictionary of Gr. and 


Kom. Antiquities, Article Hospitium. 
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vernment of Epidamnus! too was changed from a marriage 
quarrel; for a certain man having contracted his daughter in 
marriage, the father of the young man to whom she was con- 
tracted, being Archon, punished him; whereupon, in resent 
for the affront, he seditiously joined himself with those who 
were excluded from any share in the government. 

Fate wine tose A government may be changed either into an 
yovernments oligarchy, a democracy, or a free state ; when the 
may change magistrates, orany one part of the city, acquire great 
TheAreopagus. eredit, or are increased in power; as the court of 
Areopagus? at Athens, which, having procured great credit 
during the Persian war, added firmness to the administration ; 
Growth ofthe #nd, on the other hand, the maritime force, com- 
popular power posed of the commonalty, having gained the vie- 
at Athens: “tory at Salamis,3 by their power at sea got the lead 
in the state, and strengthened the popular party. And at Ar- 
gos,4 the nobles, having gained great credit by fighting the 
battle of Mantinea against the Lacediemonians, endeavoured to 


1 Upon the constitution and history of Epidamnus, see Thucyd, i. 24, 
ete., and Miiller’s Dorians, vol. it. chap. 9, where the reader will also find 
information concerning the changes in the constitutions of Argos and 
Syracuse, mentioned below. 

2 “The venerable character,’ says Thirlwall, ‘of the court of Areo- 
pagus, seems to have determined Solon to apply it to another purpose ; and 
.... toerect it into a supreme council, invested with a superintending and 
controlling authority, which extended over every part of the social sys- 
tem.’ It was the main anchor of the state against democratical in- 
fluences. ‘‘ The nature of its functions rendered it scarcely possible pre- 
cisely to define their limits; and Solon probably thought it best to let 
them remain in that obscurity which magnifies whatever 15 indistinct.” 
(vol. ii. ch. 11.) On its consequent aristocratical character, it would be 
needless to speak. The reader who desires further information will do 
well to consult the Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities. Upon the 
rise of the Athenian ἀρχή, as the immediate effect of the bravery shown by 
that state in the Persian wars, and of the policy of ‘Themistocles in 
strengthening her maritime power, see Thirlwall’s History of Grecce, 
vol. ii. chap. 10. Compare ‘Thucyd. book i. chaps. S9—97. 

3 5. c. 4:0. 

‘ “After the Persian war, Argos, which had previously been under a 
dynasty of the Heracleid family, became a democracy. When Argos 
began to aspire to the leadership of Greece after the peace of Nicias, it 
appointed a council of twelve, with full power to treat with such Greek | 
states as would be willing to join them. It was natural however that 
this oligarchic body should endanger the democracy, which they over- 
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dissolve the democracy. And at Syracuse, as the victory in 
their war with the Athenians was owing to the common people, 
they changed their tree state into a democracy ; and at Chal- 
cis. the people having destroyed the tyrant Phoxus together 
with the nobles,' immediately seized the government; and at 
Ambracia also, the people, having expelled the tyrant Peri- 
ander with his party, brought round the supreme power to 
themselves. And this in general ought not to be forgotten, 
that whosoever has been the real occasion of a state being 
powerful, whether private persons, or magistrates, a tribe, or 
any part of the citizens, or the multitude, be they who they 
will, they become a cause of disputes in the state. For either 
some persons, Who envy them the honours they have acquired, 
will begin to be seditious, or else on account of the dignity 
they have acquired, they themselves will not be content with 
their former equality. A state is also liable to © |. 2 
commotions, when those parts of it which seem to. jn states when 
be opposite to each other approach close to an themicileclass 
equality, as the rich and the common people ; so 

that the part which is between them both is either nothing at 
all, or too little to be worth notice. For if the one party is 
so much more powerful than the other as to be evidently 
stronger, that other will not be willing to hazard the danger: 
fur which reason those who are superior in merit never are 
the cause of seditions ; for they are too few for that purpose 
when compared to the many. In general, then, the begin- 
nings and causes of seditions in all states are such as I have 
now described, and revolutions in them are brought about in 
two ways, either by violence or fraud; and if by ana grom 
violence, then either at first, or by compelling them i ΕΟΒΕΝΣ 
afterwards to submit. They may also be brought ὉΠ 

about by fraud in two different ways, either when the people, 
being at first deceived, willingly consent to an alteration in 


threw in concert with the Lacedemonians after the battle of Mantinea, 
(8. c. 418,) having first put the demagogues to death. Their dominion 
however only lasted eight months, as an insurrection and battle within 
the city deprived them of their power, and reinstated the democracy; a 
change which Alcibiades afterwards completed by the expulsion of man 
of us oligarchs who still remained in the state.’ Compare Thucyd. 
Vv. Ἀ}-- 84. 

‘ οἱ γνώριμοι, more generally known at Chalcis under the title of 
Hippobote. See Herod. vy. 77, with Baehr’s note. 
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their government, but are afterwards obliged by force to abide 
by it: as for instance, when the four hundred! imposed upon 
the people, by telling them that the king of Persia would sup- 
ply them with money for the war against the Lacedamonians ; 
and after they had been guilty of this lie, they endeavoured 
to keep possession of the supreme power; or when they are 
at first persuaded, and afterwards consent to be governed. 
By one or other, then, of the methods above mentioned, all 
revolutions in governments are brought about. 


CHAP. Vi 


Whence sedi: YE Ought now to inquire separately into the 
tions arise ina events which will arise from these causes in each 
democracy. : , hs : β ; 
species of goverument. Democracies will be most 

subject to revolutions from the dishonesty of their dema- 
gogues; for partly by informing against men of property, 
and partly by rousing the common people against them, they 
induce them to join together, for a common fear will ake the 
greatest enemies unite :—and this is what any one may con- 

aE tinually see practised in many states. [ἢ the 
ee * island of Cos,? for instance, the democracy was 

subverted by the wickedness of the demagogues, 

for the nobles entered into a combination with each other. 
And at Rhodes,® the demagogues distributed bribes, and so 
prevented the people from paying the Trierarchs what was 
owing to them; and the latter were obliged by the number of 
actions brought against them, to conspire together and destroy 
the popular state. ‘The popular state too was overthrown at 
Heraclea,* soon after the settlement of the city, by the same 
persons; for the citizens of note, being ill treated by them, 
quitted the city, but afterwards the exiles banded together 
and returned, and overthrew the popular state, Just in the 
same manner the democracy was destroyed in Megara; for 
there the demagogues, to procure money by contiseations, kept 
on driving out the nobles, until the number of those who were 

; Concerning the four hundred, see Thucyd. viii, 48, and following 
chapters: and Aristoph, Acharn. J. 103. 

2 For the allusions to Cos, Rhodes, Heraclea, Megara, see Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol, ii. chap. 9. 

3 See above, note on chap, 3, 

* Generally called, from its situation, Heraclea Pontica. 
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banished became considerable; and those returned and got the 
better of the people in a battle, and so established an olig- 
archy. ‘The like happened at Cyme, during the time of the 
democracy which Thrasymachus destroyed; and whoever 
considers what has happened in other states may perceive 
that revolutions have arisen from the same causes, Tor often, 
to curry favour with the people, they drive the nobles to con- 
spire together, either by dividing their estates, or by obliging 
them to spend them on public services, or by publicly impeach- 
ing them, that they may be able to confiscate the fortunes of 
the wealthy. In former times, whenever the qye gencrats 
same person was both demagogue and general, the superseded by 
democracies were changed into tyrannies; and in- “"“6°8""* 
deed most of the ancient tyrants were once demagogues, And 
there is a reason why such was the case at that time, but not 
now ; for at that time the demagogues were of the soldiery ; (for 
they were not as yet powerful by their eloquence ;) but now 
that the art of oratory is cultivated, the able speakers lead the 
people ;' but, asx they are unqualified to act in a military 
capacity, they cannot impose themselves on the people as ty- 
rants, if we except one or two trifling instances, ἈΠῸ 
Formerly, too, tyrannics were more common than πίοτο frequent 
now, because great powers were more often in- aban SO 
trusted to some magistrates then than now; (as 
to the Prytanes? at Miletus; for they were supreme in many 
things of the last consequence ;) and also because at that time 
the cities were not of that very great extent, and the people 
in general lived in the country, employed in husbandry, the 


leaders of: public affairs, if they had a turn for war, tried 


to make themselves tyrants. All this they did as soon as 


' In the later period of Athenian history, so paramount was the influence 
of oratory, and consequently of the demagogues, but the great generals 
frequently retired after successful campaigns, net to Athens, but to some 
parts of Egypt or Asia Minor. ‘Thus Conon retired to Cyprus, Iphicrates 
to Thrace, Chares to Sigeum, Chabrias to Egypt, Timotheus to Lesbos. 

2 πρυτάνεις. ‘ Officers called by this name were often intrusted with 
the chief magistracy in several states of Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, and 
Miletus, (Wacksmuth, |. i. 184,) and the title is sometimes synonymous 
With BamAei¢ or princes, having apparently for its root the word πρῶτος 
ot mpdraroc. At Athens in early times, the Prytanes were probably a 
magistracy of the second rank in the state, next to the Archon, acting as 
judges in various cases, probably in conjunction with him, and sitting in 
the prytaneium.” Dict. of Gr. and er Ant. 
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they had gained the confidence of the people; and this con- 
fidence was their hatred to the rich. ‘This was the case 
of Pisistratus at Athens, when he opposed the Pediwans:! 
and of ‘Theaganes in Megara, who slaughtered the cattle be- 
longing to the rich, after ‘he had seized those who kept them 
by ‘the. rive-rside. Theagenes also, on account of having ac- 
cused Daphnzus? and the rich, was thought worthy of being 
raised to a tyranny, for in consequence of these enmities, the 
᾿ people trusted him as a man of popular principles, 
ow a popular ἢ ° . 
government Governments also alter from their ancient demo- 
See cratic form into one entirely new ; for where magis- 
trates are elected without a fixed income, and the 
election is with the people, the aspirants for oflice,? to flatter 
them, endeavour with all their power to make the people supe- 
rior even to the laws. ‘To prevent this entirely, or at least ina 
great measure, the magistrates should be elected by the tribes, 
and not by the people i at large. These are nearly the revolu- 
tions to which democracics are liable, and the causes from 
whence they arise. 


CHAP. VI. 
ete THERE are two things which of all others most 
How changes 3 4 Θ Ξ ἵ : 
arise in oli- | @Vidently occasion a revolution in an oligarchy ; 


parchies. 


I By ilitreat- Oe 18, if the people are injuriously treated ; for 


ment ofthe — then every person is a ready champion of sedition, 
ΠΥ and more particularly if one of the oligarchy 
should happen to be their leader ; as Lygdamis,‘ at Naxos, who 
was afterwards tyrant of that island, Seditions also which 
arise from different causes will differ from cach 
2 By exclusion other; for sometimes a revolution is brought 
about by the rich who have no share in the ad- 
ministration, which is in the hands of a very few indeed: 
and this happened in Massilia,® and Ister, and Heraclea, and 
' See Herodot. i. 59, and Thucyd, ii, 55, 56. 
? See Diodor, Sic, xil. 91. 
δ σπουδαρχιῶντες. Compare Arist. Acharn, lib, 595, where Dicwopolis, 
in answer to the inquiry of Lamachus as to who he is, replies, 
πολίτης χρηστὸς, οὐ σπουζαρχίδης. 
* See Herod. i. 61, 64. 


δ For an account of the foundation of Massilia, see Herodotus, book i. 
chap. 166. 
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in other cities. For those who had no share in the govern- 
ment ceased not to raise disputes, till they were admitted to 
it; first the elder brothers, and then the younger also: for in 
some places the father and son are never in office at the same 
time; in others, the elder and younger brother. In the first of 
these cities, the oligarchy verged upon a free state. At Ister 
it was changed into a democracy ; in Heraclea, from being in 
the hands of a few, it came to consist of six hundred. At 
Cnidos,' the oligarchy was destroyed by the nobles who quar- 
relled with each other because the government was in the 
hands of so few; (for there, as we have just mentioned, if the 
father was in office, the son could not be; or, if there were 
many brothers, the eldest only ;) for the people, taking ad- 
vantage of their disputes, elected one of the nobles for their 
general, and got the victory: for a government torn by sedi- 
tions is weak.? And formerly at Erythra, during the oli- 
garchy of the Basilide, although the state flourished greatly 
under their excellent management, yet because they were dis- 
pleased that the power should be in the hands of so few, the 
people changed the form of government. Oli- 5. py quarrels 
garchies also are subject to revolutions, from among the 
: . ἢ rulers. 

those who are in office therein, as well as from 

the quarrels of the leaders of the people. Demagogues are 
of two sorts; the one flatter the few when they are in power: 
for even among the few there are demagogues; such were 
Charicles and his followers at Athens,? who had great influ- 
ence over the Thirty ; and, in the same manner, Phrynichus 4 
over the Four Hundred. The others are those demagogues 
who have a share in the oligarchy and flatter the people: 
such were the state-guardians® at Larissa, who flattered the 


' Cnidos was a close aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy: at the head 
of the state was a council of sixty, chosen from the nobles, with powers 
almost identical with those of the Gerusia at Sparta: its members held_ 
office for life, and were irresponsible (ἀνυπεύθυνοι). Owing to the fact, that 
one only out of each family could be elected, some of the excluded mem- 
bers joined the popular faction, and the oligarchy was overthrown, proba- 
bly but a very short time before the life of Aristotle, according to the © 
opinion of Miller. : 

? “A house divided against itself, falleth.”” Matt. xii. 25. 

ἢ Compare Lysias contra Eratosth. p. 125. , 

* Compare Thucyd. viii. 68 and 90. 

* It is uncertain to what period in the history of Larissa Aristotle here 
tefers. The πολιτοφύλακες would seem to have been certain magistrates, 
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people, because they were elected by them. And 
this will always happen in every oligarchy where 
the magistrates do not elect themselves, but are 
chosen out of men either of great fortune or certain ranks by 
the soldiers or by the people; as was the custom at Abydos, 
And when the judicial department is not in the hands of the 
supreme power, the demagogues favour the people in their 
causes, and so overturn the government; which happened at 
Hleraclea in Pontus. And also when some desire to con- 
tract the power of the oligarchy into fewer hands ; for those 
who endeavour to support an equality, are obliged to apply 
to the people for assistance, An oligarchy is also 
subject to revolutions, when the nobility spend 
their fortunes in luxury; for such persons are desirous of’ in- 
novation, and endeavour either to be tyrants themselves, or to 
support others in becoming so, as Hipparinus supported Diony- 
sius of Syracuse.!’ And at Amphipolis one named Cleotimus 
collected a colony of Chileidians, and when they came, he set 
them to quarrel with the rich: and at gina, ἃ certain per- 
son who brought an action against Chares, attempted on that 
account to alter the government, Sometimes they try to raise 
commotions, sometimes they rob the public; whence they 
quarrel with each other, or else fight with those who endea- 
your to detect them; as was the case at Apollonia in Pontus, 
But if the members of an oligarchy agree among themselves, 
the state is not very casily destroyed from within itself, 
Pharsalus is a proof of this, where, though the place is small, 
yet the citizens have great power froin the prudent use to 
5 Rv raising Wich they turn it. An oligarchy also will be 
. By raising ' 
anotier oli- ° destroyed when they create another oligarchy 
ἴω within within it; that is, when the management οἵ pub- 

lic affairs is in the hands of a few, but unequally 


When this will 
happen. 


4, By luxury, 


who exercised a superintendence over the admission of freemen, and were 
elected out of the whole body of the people; and hence they were led to 
court the people in a way unfavourable to the interests of the aristocracy, 
Gocettling, speaking of these oflices, says that they seem to have resembled 
the δημιουργοί at Larissa, who may possibly be alluded to in book εἰ, 
chap. 2. See note above on that passage; and compare Thirlwall, Hist. 
of Greece, vol. i, p. 438. 

' On this passage, see Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. chap. 9. It is to be 
vbserved that Cicero (De Republica iii. 31) denies that Syracuse, in the 
reign of Dionysius, was a Respublica at all, 
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divided, and when all of the few do not partake of the supreme. 
power. This happened once at Elis,' where the supreme power 
in general was in the hands of a very few, and fewer still gained 
places in the senate, which consisted of but ninety, who held 
their places for life ; and their mode of election was calculated 
to maintain a dynasty, like that of the senate at Lacedemon. 
An oligarchy is liable to a revolution both in time of war and 
peace ; in war, because, through a distrust in the citizens, the 
government is obliged to employ mercenary troops, and the 
man to whom they give the command of the army often as- 
sumes the tyranny, as Timophanes did at Corinth ;? and if 
they appoint more than one general, they will very probably 
establish a dynasty among themselves ; and sometimes, through 
fear of this, they let the people in general have some share in 
the government, because they are obliged to employ them. 
In peace, from their want of confidence in each other, they 
will intrust the guardianship of the state to mercenaries and 
their general, who will be an arbiter between them, and some- 
times become master of both,-a thing which happened at 
Larissa, when the Aleuade had the chief power at Samos.$ 
The same thing happened at Abydos, during the time of the 
political clubs, among which the party of Iphiades was one. 
Commotions also will happen in an oligarchy, if 

one party overbears and insults the other, or from ὅς ΠΣ personal 
their quarrelling about law-suits or marriages. 

How their marriages, for instance, will have that effect, has 
been already shown; and in Eretria, Diagoras destroyed the 
' In Elis the government resembled that of Sparta, and the Gerusia 
formed a very important part of the constitution. It consisted of ninety 
members, who were chosen for their lifetime from oligarchical families ; 
but in other respects the election was the same as at Sparta, and there- 
fore they were chosen by the whole people. ‘There was also a larger 
council of six hundred, (see Thucyd. v. 47,) which may have been an 
aristocratical committee, selected from the popular assembly. ‘Thus 


much is clear, that the power of the people was very limited ; and that, 
as Aristotle here says, there was one oligarchy within another. Muller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. chap. 6. 

* This must have been about the year n.c. 345. The tyranny of 
Timophanes was but a short interruption of the oligarchy in this city: he 
was put to death by Timoleon. 

i Since, according to Herodotus, (vi. 130; vii. 6,) the Aleuadse were 
princes of Thessaly, and not of Samos, some editors have suggested as 


the true reading here, οἱ περὶ ᾿Ιάσονα, or οἱ περὶ Σῖμον, See the note of 
Goettling. 
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oligarchy of the knights on account of a marriage quarrel. 
A sedition also arose at Heraclea, from a certain person being 
condemned by the court; and at Thebes, in consequence of a 
man’s being found guilty of adultery ; the punishment indeed 
which Eurytion suffered from the men at Heraclea was just, yet 
it was illegally executed: as was that at Thebes upon Archias ; 
for their enemies eagerly contended to have them publicly 
bound in the pillory. Many oligarchies too have been de- 
7. By being too Stroyed by disaffected persons in the state, owing 
despotic. to their too despotic spirit: as the oligarchy at 
Cnidos, and at Chios. Changes also may happen 
by accident, in what we call a free state, and in 
an oligarchy, wherever the senators, judges, and magistrates 
are chosen according to a certain census. Tor it often happens, 
that what was fixed as the highest census suitable to that 
time, so that a few only could have a share in the government 
in an oligarchy, and those of moderate fortunes only in a free 
state, becomes so little as the city grows rich through peace 
or some other happy cause, that every one’s fortune rises to 


8. By accident. 


many times the amount of the census, and so the whole con- . 


munity partake of all the honours of government; and this 
change sometimes happens by little and little, and insensibly 
approaches, and sometimes more quickly. These are the re- 
volutions and seditions that arise in oligarchies, and the causes 
to which they are owing: and indeed both democracies and 
oligarchies sometimes alter, not into governments of a contrary 
form, but into other forms of the same government; as, for 
instance, from democracies and oligarchies which place the 
supreme power in the law, they come to vest it in the ruling 
party, and the contrary. 


CHAP): VIL 


How seditions COMMOTIONS also arise in aristocracies, partly 
ee because there are so few persons in power,—(a fact 
1, By paucity which, as we have already said, shakes oligarchies, 
ofnumbers. because in a certain sense an aristocracy most 
nearly approaches to an oligarchy; for in both these states 
the administration is in the hands of a few; not that this 
arises from the same cause in both, though it is herein that 


an aristocracy seems to be oligarchical) :—and these will neces- 
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sarily be most likely to happen when the generality of the 
people are high-spirited, as thinking themselves equal to cach 
other in merit; such were those at Lacedemon, called the 
Partheniw,' (for these were descendants of citizens,) who 
being detected in a conspiracy against the state, were sent as 
colonists to ‘Tarentum. They will happen also 

when some great men are disgraced by those who δ fY.{'srrace 
have received higher honours than themselves, 

but to whom they are no ways inferior in abilities, as Ly- 
sander, who was disgraced by the kings:? or when an ambi- 
tious man cannot get into power, as Cinadon, who, in the 
reign of Agesilaus, was chief mover of a conspiracy against 
the Spartans. And also when some are too poor, and others 
too rich, which will most frequently happen in time of war ; as 
was the case at Lacedeemon, about the time of the Messenian 
war. This is proved by a poem of Tyrteus, called Kunomia ; 
for some persons being reduced by war, desired that the lands 
might be divided. They arise also when some person of very 
high rank might still be higher if he could rule alone, which 
seems to have been the case of Pausanias at Lacedemon, when 
he was their general in the Persian war, and that of Hanno? 
at Carthage. But free states and aristocracies 
are mostly destroyed by a departure from justice 
in the administration itself; the cause of this evil at first is 
the want of a due mixture of the democratic and oligarchic 
principle in a free state; and in an aristocracy from these 
causes, and also on account of merit; but chiefly from the 
former two, I mean, the undue mixture of the democratic and 
oligarchic parts; for these two things are what all free states, 
and many of those which we call aristecracies, endeavour to 


3. By injustice. 


' Παρθένιαι. Children born after marriage, but before the husband 
brought his bride into his own house, according to Miiller, (Dorians, vol. 
li, book iv. ch. 4,) were called by this name. They were in general 
considered in all respects equal to those born at home; but in the first 
Messenian war, particular circumstances seem to have made it impos- 
sible to provide them with lots of land; and hence they became the 
founders of Tarentum. 


% og the account of Lysander, see Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. book iv. 
Cc . . 


* See the learned disquisition of Cluzius on Aristotle’s statements con- 
cerning the constitution of Carthage, p. 200, etc. 
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blend into.one. For aristocracies differ from what 
Why afree * or . 5 Ξ 
state is more are called polities in this, the one form is less 
με δ wens an stable, and the other more so: for that state which 

inclines most to an oligarchy is called an aris- 
tocracy, and that which inclines most to a democracy is called 
a free state. And on this account the latter is more secure 
than the former; for the greater power is the stronger, and 
men are more content to live where they have equality. But 
the rich, if the community gives them rank, often endeavour 
to insult and to tyrannise over others. On the whole, which- 
ever way ἃ government inclines, towards that it has a tend- 
ency to settle, each party supporting their own men. Thusa 
free state will become a democracy; an aristocracy, an oli- 
garchy ; or the contrary, an aristocracy may change into a 
democracy, (for the poor, if they think themselves injured, 
directly take part with the contrary side,) and a free state 
When a state into an oligarchy. ‘The only firm state is that 
tertpp calidad where every one enjoys the equality which befits 

his merit, and fully possesses what is his own. 
And that of which I have been speaking happened at Thu- 
rium; for the magistrates being elected according to a very 
high census, it was altered to a lower one ; and they were sub- 
divided into more courts, but because the nobles possessed all 
the land, contrary to law; for the state was too much of an 
oligarchy, so that they were able to encroach on the people; 
but the people, being well inured to war, so far got the better 
of their guards, as to drive out of the country every one who 
possessed more than he ought. Moreover, as all aristocracies 
are free oligarchies, their nobles are apt to grasp at too much 
power ; as at Lacedwmon, where property is now in the hands of 
a few, and the nobles have too much liberty to do as they please, 
and to make such alliances as they please. Thus the state of the 
Locrians! was ruined from an alliance with Dionysius ; and this 
would not have happened in the case of a democracy or a well- 


tempered aristocracy. But aristocracies chiefly ap- 
A change in an I y j y ap 


aristocracy proach to a secret change through being destroyed 
enerally gra- erpees , ver αὶ - 
genvrally gra- by degrees, as we have already said of all go 


vernments in general. And this happens because 
changes are caused by something which is trifling ; for when- 


' Compare Diodor. Sicul. xiv. 44. 
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ever they throw aside any thing which in the least regards 
the state, afterwards they more readily change something else 
of a little more consequence, until they subvert the whole 
covernment. This happened in the state of Thurium; for as. 
there was a law that its citizens should serve as soldiers for five 
years, some young men of a martial disposition, who were in 
great esteem amongst their officers, despising those who had 
the management of public affairs, and imagining that the 
could easily gain their end, first endeavoured to abolish this law, 
with a view of having it declared lawful that the same person 
might continue in the military, perceiving that the people 
would readily appoint them. Upon this, the magistrates ap- 
pointed to this matter, who are called counsellors,! first joined 
together with an ‘intention to oppose it, but were afterwards 
induced to agree to it, from a belief that, if that law was not 
repealed, they would permit the management of all other 
public affairs to be in their hands; but afterwards, when they 
endeavoured to restrain some from making fresh changes, they 
could do nothing, for the whole form “of government was 
altered into a dynasty of those who first introduced the innova- 
tions. In short, all governments are liable to be 

: of ai , . Governments 
destroyed either from within or from without ; destroyed from 
from without, when a state whose policy is con- Sithin. or from 
trary to their own, is near, or even at a distance, 
if it has great power. ‘This happened in the case of both the 
Athenians and the Lacedwmonians; for the one every where 
destroyed the oligarchies, the other the democracies. What 
then are the chief causes of revolutions and of dissensions in 
governments, has been pretty accurately stated. 


CLARY Viti. y 


It follows next that we consider the means of jo govern- 

preserving both governments in general, and each rp log 6) 

state in particular. In the first place, then, it is ““" 

evident, that if we are right as to.the causes of their Heated 

we know also the means of their preservation ; for things con- 

trary produce contrary effects ; but destruction and preserva- 
' σύμβουλοι. The meaning of the term in this passage must not be 


confounded with the officers of the same name at Athens, who were 
assessors (πάρεδροι) to the three chief Archons. 
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Danger of neg- On are contrary to each other, In well-tem- 
‘lecting lesser ~pered governments it requires much care to watch 
aa i that nothing be done contrary to law: and this 
ought chiefly to be attended to in matters of small conse- 
“quence ; for a small transgression comes on with secret step, 
just as ina family small expenses when often repeated con- 
sume a man’s income. For the understanding is deceived 
thereby, as it were by this sophism,! “if every part is little, 
then the whole is little.’ Now, this in one sense is true, but 
in another it is false, for the whole and all the parts together 
are large, though made up of small parts. ‘This first step 
therefore in any matter is what the state ought to guard 
against. In the next place, no credit ought to be given to 
those arguments which are composed to deceive the people ; 
for they are confuted by facts. But what we mean by the 
sophistical devices of states, has been already mentioned. 
How a govern. LOU may often perceive both aristocracies and 
ment isrender- oligarchies continuing firm, not from the stability 
ed stable. > eee! ἢ 1 
of their forms of government, but from the wise 
conduct of the magistrates, both towards those who have a 
part in the management of public affairs, and those also who 
have not: towards those who have not, by never injuring 
them, and by introducing those who are of most consequence 
amongst them into office, and by never harshly disgracing 
those who are desirous of honour, or injuring the multitude 
for the sake of gain; towards themselves and those who have 
ashare, by behaving justly towards each other. For that 
equality which the favourers of a democracy seek to establish 
in the state, is not only just, but convenient also, amongst 
those who are of the same rank. And for this reason, if the 
administration is in the hands of the many, several rules 
By making the Which are established in democracies will be very 
terms of ollice useful; as to let no one continue in office’ longer 
short, τὰ ᾿ 
than six months, so that all of the same rank may 
have their turn; for between these there is a sort of demo- 
cracy, for which reason demagogues are most likely to arise 
up amongst them, as we have already mentioned. Besides, 
by this means both aristocracies and democracies will be the 
less liable to be corrupted into dynasties. And this, because 


1 This is the well-known fallacy of ‘*Compositio et Divisio.’’ See 
Whately’s Logic, book iii. section 1], 
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it will not be easy for those who are magistrates for a short 
time, to doas much mischief as they could in a long time; for 
it is from hence that tyrannies arise in democracies and oli- 
garchies ; for either those who are most powertul in each 
state establish a tyranny, as the demagogucs in the one and 
the despots in the other, or else this is done by the chief ma- 
cistrates when they are long in power. Govern- py teing very 
ments are preserved, not only by having the τὰ from or 
means of their corruption at a great distance, but means of cor- 
sometimes also by its being very near them; for ΤΡ ΟΝ. 
those who are in continual fear, keep a stricter hand over 
the state ;! for which reason it is necessary for those who 
have the care of the constitution to be able to awaken the 
fears of the people, that they may preserve it, and not to be 
remiss in protecting the state, as a night watch, but to make 
the distant danger appear at hand. Great care ought also ta 
be used to endeavour to restrain by law the quarrels and dis- 
putes of the nobles, as well as to prevent those who are not 
already engaged in them, from taking a part in them: for to 
pereeive an evil at its very first approach is not the lot of 
every one, but of the politician. ‘lo prevent any alteration 
taking place in an oligarchy or free state, on account of the 
census, if that happens to continue the same while the quantity 
of money is increased, it is useful to take a general account 
of the whole amount of it in former times, to compare it with 
the present, and to do this every year in those cities where 
the census is taken yearly, in larger communities yy continual 
onee in three or five years; and if the whole revision of the 
should be found much larger or much less than “"*"* 
it was at the time when the census was first established in the 
state, let there be a law either to extend or contract it accord- 
ingly, if it increases making the census many times larger, 
and if it decreases, smaller. For if this latter be not done in 
oligarchies and free states, a dynasty is apt to arise in the 
one, an oligarchy in the other: if the former be not done, a. 
free state will be changed into a democracy, and oligarchies 
into free states or democracies. It is a general jy checking 
maxim in democracies, oligarchies, monarchies, excessive 
and indeed in all governments, not to let any one “ 


' Compare the phrase of Thucyd., (ii. 13,) rd τῶν ξυμμάχων διὰ χειρὸς 


ἔχειν, 
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acquire a rank far superior to the rest of the community, but 
rather to endeavour to confer moderate honours for a con- 
tinuance, than great ones for a short time; (for the latter 
spoil men, and it is not every one who can bear prosperity :) 
but if this rule is not observed, let not those honours which 
were conferred all at once, be all at once taken away, but 
rather by degrees. But, above all things, let this 
eee regulation be made by the law, that no one shall 
have too much power, by means either of his 
fortune or of his friends; but, if he has, for his excess therein, 
let it be contrived that he shall be removed from the country.! 
Now, a8 many persons stir up seditions that they may enjoy 
their own manner of living, there ought to be a particular oflicer 
By Κοορίῃᾳ 9 inspect the manners of all those whose lives 
watch over the are contrary to the interests of their own state, 
er whether it be an oligarchy, a democracy, or any 
of the other forms of government. For the same reason, 
watch should be kept in turn over those who are most pros- 
perous in the city; and the means of remedy for this is by 
appointing those who are in the opposite scale to the business 
and oflices of the state. By opposite I mean, men of cha- 
racter and the commen people, the p-or and the rich, [ΠΕ is 
Ry increasing Well also to blend both these into one body, and 
the middle to inerease the numbers of the middle ranks ; and 
rank, 
this will prevent those seditions which arise from 
an inequality of condition, But above all, in every state, it is 
necessary, both by the laws and every other method, 
that matters be so ordered as to shut out venality 
from state offices ; and this ought particularly to 
be studied in an oligarchy. For then the people will not be 
so much displeased when excluded from ἃ share in the go- 
vernment—(nay, they will rather be glad to have leisure to 
attend their private affairs)—as if they suspect that the 
otticers of the state steal the public money ; then indeed they 
grieve on two accounts, because they are deprived both of 
Way of blend. state honours and of profit. ‘There is one method 
ing anaristo- οὐ blending together a democracy and an aristo- 


Ry excluding 
venality, 


' The allusion is to honourable banishment.—An instance in point 
would be that of Pompey, who was sent out to clear the sea of pirates, 

as a pretext, but in reality because the citizens were atraid of his inilu- 
ence at Rome. 
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cracy at the same time, if any one should choose grey anda 
to form such a state ;! for it would be possible to democracy to- 
admit both the rich and the poor to enjoy what ον 

they desire. For to admit all to a share in the government, 
is democratical ; but to reserve offices for the rich is aristo- 
eratical. This will be done by allowing no public employ- 
ment whatsoever to be attended with any emolument; tor the 
poor will not desire to be in office when they can gain nothing 
by it, but had rather attend to their own affairs; the rich 
however will choose it, as they want nothing which belongs 
tothe community. Thus the poor will increase their fortunes 
by being wholly employed in their own concerns; and the 
principal part of the people will not be governed by the lower 
sort. ‘To prevent the exchequer from being defrauded, let 
all public money be delivered out openly in the face of all the 
citizens, and let copies of the accounts be deposited in the dif- 
ferent wards, tribes, and divisions. But, as the magistrates 
execute their offices without pay, the law ought to provide 
proper honours for those who execute them well. In demo- 
eracies also it is necessary that the rich should be protected, 
not only by not permitting their lands to be divided, but not 
even the produce of them, which in some states is done im- 
perceptibly. It would be also better if the people would pre- 
vent them, when they offer to exhibit a number of unnecessary 
and yet expensive entertainments? of plays, torch-races, and 
the like. But in an oligarchy it is necessary to take great 
care of the poor, and to allot them public empioyments which 
are profitable ; and, if any of the rich insult them, to let their 
punishment be sevcrer than if they insulted one of their own 


' An instance of this, perhaps, may be found in the Roman state as 
svon as the commonalty attained their full rights and privileges. The 
same might be said of Athens, with some limitation, as in fact it is said 
by Plato in the Menexenus, (chi. viii.,) KaXet δὲ ὁ μὲν αὐτὴν ζημοκρατίαν, 
ὁ ζὲ ἄλλο τι Gv χαίρψ᾽ tori δὲ ry ἀληθείᾳ per’ εὐδοξίας πλήθους ἀρισ- 
τοκρατία. Βασιλεῖς γὰο ἀεὶ ἡμῖν εἰσὶν, οὗτοι δὲ τότε μὲν ἐκ γένους τότε 
te aiperoi. ᾿Εγκρατὲς (é τῆς πόλεως τὰ πολλὰ τὸ πλῆθος" τὰς ζὲ ἀρχὰς 
(covet καὶ τὸ κράτος τιῖς ἀεὶ ζόξασιν ἀρίστοις εἶναι. 

? Upon the λειτουργίαι, both encyclic and extraordinary, see the ar- 
ticle on that subject in the Dictionary of Greek and Rom. Antiquities, as 
aiso the note above on book iii. 6, and iv. 15. ‘he λαμπαδαρχία here men- 
tioned was the superintendence of the λαμπαδηφορία, one of the five or- 
dinary or encyclic Liturgies. See also Boeck, Public Economy of Athens, 
i, 199, ete., and Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § 161, etc. 
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rank ; and to let estates pass by affinity, and not by gift; and 
not to permit the same person to have more than one; for by 
this means property would be more equally divided, and a 
greater part of the poor would rise into better circumstances, 
By studying [Ὁ is also serviceable in a democracy and an olig- 
equalityamong archy, to allot those who take less part in public 
te citizens. affairs, an equality, or a preference in other things, 
(as to the rich in a democracy, to the poor in an oligarchy, ) 
except the principal offices of state ; but to intrust these only, 
or mostly, to those who are statesmen. 


CON AP OLN: 


_ _ "Titere are three qualifications necessary for those 
Qualifeations who intend to fill the first departments in  go- 
: vernment; first of all, an attection! for the estab- 
lished constitution ; in the second place, abilities wholly equal 
to the business of their office ; in the third, virtue aud justice 
correspondent to the nature of that particular state in which 
they are placed; for if justice is not the same in all states, it 
is evident that there must be different species of it. There 
may be some doubt, when all these qualifications do not meet 
in the same person, in what manner the choice shall be made ; 
as for instance, suppose that one person is an accomplished 
general, but a bad man, and no friend to the constitution, 
while another is just, and a friend to it, how ought the choice 
to be made ? We should then, consider, of two qualities, which 
of them the generality possess in a greater, and which in a less, 
degree. For this reason, in the choice of a general 

τ τές τον f we should regard his courage more than his cha- 
racter, as the more uncommon quality ; as fewer 

men partake of military skill than of virtue: but, to protect 
the state or manage the finances, the contrary rule 

of that ofa should be followed ; for these require greater vir- 
tue than that which the generality possess, but 

mere knowledge is common to all. It may be questioned, if a 
man has abilities for statesmanship, and is well affected to the 
constitution, what occasion is there for being virtuous, since 


1 Compare Thucyd. ii. chap. 60, where Pericles lays claim to the pos- 
session of εὔνοια, φρόνησις, and ἀρετή, the three causes of ἠθικὴ πίστις, 
according to Aristotle. See Rhet. ii. 1, 
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these two things alone are sufficient to render him useful to 
the public? But it is of use, because those who possess the 
above qualities are often deficient in prudence ; for, as men 
often neglect their own affairs, though they know them, and 
love themselves, so nothing will prevent them from being dis- 
posed towards the commonwealth in the same manner, In 
short, whatever is contained in the laws, and which we allow 
to be useful to states, all contributes to preserve the state ; 
but its principal support (as has been often urged) yy. gyourg το. 
is to secure that the number of those who desire gard the 
middle class. 
to preserve it shall be greater than of those who wish 
to destroy it. Above all things, one must not be forgotten, 
though it is forgotten by many governments which are now 
corrupted, namely, the mean. For many things which seem 
favourable to a democracy, destroy a demaqcracy, and many 
which seem favourable to an oligarchy, tend to destroy it, 
Those who think this the only virtue, extend it to an excess ; 
for they do not consider that asa nose which varies a little fron) 
pertect straightness, cither towards being aquiline or flat, may 
vet be beautiful and agrecable to look at, but that still if any 
one extend this variation too far, first of all the properties of 
the part itself will be lost, till at last it can hardly be 
almitted to be a nose at all, on account of the excess of the 
rise or sinking—that thus, I say, it is with other parts of the 
human body. So also the same thing is true with respect to 
the other states; for both an oligarchy and a democracy may 
vary somewhat from their most perfect form, and yet be well 
constituted ; but if any one endeavours to extend either of 
them too far, at first he will make the government worse, but 
at last he will bring it to no government at all.! 
The lawgiver and the politician, then, should know Wade abel 
well what preserves and what destroys the demo- Preserves. 
- cracy of the people or the oligarchy of the few ; 
_ tor neither the one nor the other can possibly continue without 
both rich and poor: but that whenever an entire equality of 
circumstances prevails, the state must necessarily become of 
‘nother form; so that those who destroy these laws ? which 


‘ Sve above note on book ii. chap. 5. 
* τοὺς νόμους. See Goéttling’s note, where he defends this Teading 
wainst the proposed emendation, χαίροντες τοῖς καθ' ὑπεροχὴν νύμοις. 


ο 
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authorize an inequality, destroy the government. Errors are 
also made both in democracies and oligarchies: in democracies, 
when demagogues make the common people superior to the 
laws; for thus, by setting them at variance with the rich, they - 
divide one city into two; whereas they always ought to in-. 
cline to speak in favour of the rich, In oligarehies, on the 
contrary, the oligarchic party should speak in favour of the 
people. The vaths also which they take in an olig: urchy ought 
to be contrary to what they now are; for, at present, in some 
places they swear, “ I will be adverse to the common people, 
and contrive all I can against them;”? whereas they ought 
rather to suppose and pretend the contrary, and openly to sig- 
nify in their oaths that they will not injure the people. But 
. of all things hitherto mentioned, that which con- 
Nate *  tributgs most to preserve the state is, what is now 
ereat presetva- most despised, to educate children with reference 
to the state; for the most useful laws, and most 
approved by every statesman, will be of no service, if the 
eluzens are not accustomed to and brought up-in the princi- 
ples of the constitution ; of a democracy, if that form is by 
law established; or an oligarchy, if it be an oligarchy. For 
if there is such a thing as incontinence in an individual, there 
Τ᾿ tae 15 also in a city. But to educate a child ina way 
rected towards fitting to the state, is not to do such things as will 
ee ee ὍΛΗ evatity those who have the power in an oligarchy, 
or who desire a democracy, but to do those. thines 
whereby they will be able to conduct respectively either of 
these forms of governments. But now the children of the 
magistrates in an oligarchy are brought up delicately, and the 
children of the poor are made hardy withexcreise and k ibour ; so 
that they are both desirous of change, and able to promote it. 
Tn democracies of the purest form a method is pursued which 
is contrary to their welfare; the reason of which is that they 
define freedom wrongly. Now, there are two things which 
seem to be the limits of a democr acy, that the people i in gene- 
ral are supreme, and enjoy freedom; for that which is just 
seems to be equal, and it is just that what the people deter- 
mine should be supreme. Now, their freedom 
iets and equality consists in every one’s doing as he 
pleases. So that, in such a democracy every one 
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miy live as he likes; “as leads his bent,”! to use the words 
of Euripides. But this is wrong, for no one ought to think 
it slavery, to live in conformity with government, but pro- 
tection. The causes, then, of corruption in different states, 
and the means of their preservation and continuance, to speak 
simply, are such as we have related. 


CHAP. X. 


It now remains that we speak of monarchy, the 
eases of its corruption, and the means of preserv- 
ing it. And indeed almost the same things which have been 
said of other governments are incident to kingdoms and tyran- 
nies ; fora kingdom partakes of the nature of an aristocracy ; but 
a tyranny is formed from the worst spec ies of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy. For this reason it is the most injurious to tyranny em- 
its subjects, as being composed of two bad forms, bodies two bad 
principles. 
and retains all the corruptions and the defects of 
both these states. Now the source of these two kinds of mon- 
archy arises from principles contrary to each other: for a 
kingdom is formed to protect the better sort of people against 
the multitude, and a king is appointed out of the better sort, 
who are chosen cither for their superior virtue, and actions 
fowing from virtuous principles, or else from their superiority 
of noble descent; but a tyrant is chosen out of the meanest 
populace, as an enemy to the higher class, that the common 
people may not be oppressed by them. And this is clear from 
experience. For the generality of tyrants were 
indeed mere demagogues, who gained credit with pelea ire 
the people by inveighing against the nobles. Si, their 
Some tyrannies were established in this manner, 
when the cities were already considerably enlarged ; others, 
before that time, by kings who exceeded their hereditary 
power, from a désife of governing despotically ; while others 
were founded by those who were elected to the superior offices 
of state ; (for formerly the people appointed officers for life to 
be at the head of civil and religious affairs ;) and some were 


Of monarchy. 


' This reference to Euripides is uncertain at the best: Aristotle may 
possibly be referring to Iphig. in Aul. 1. 1017, 


εἰ yap τὸ χρῆζον ἐπίθετ᾽ οὐ τοὐμὸν χρεὼν 
χωρεῖν. 
οδ΄ 


~ 
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founded by the oligarchs, who chose one out of their body, 
with the supreme power over the highest magistrates. By all 
these means it was easy to establish a tyranny, if they chose 
it; for their power was ready at hand, because they were 
either kings, or else in possession of the honours of state. 

Thus Pheidon! at Argos and others became ty- 
petenire rants, having enjoyed originally the kingly power; 

while Phalaris,? and others in Ionia, from holding 
state honours. Panwtius at Leontium, Cypselus at Corinth, 
Pisistratus at Athens, Dionysius at Syracuse, and others, 
acquired their tyrannies by having been demagogues. <A 


How mon- kingdom, as we have said, partakes much of the 
archies are nature of an aristocracy, and is bestowed accord- 
gained, 


ing to private worth, or character for virtue, or 
rank, or beneticent actions, or to these joined with power. 
For all persons have gained this power as having benetited 
cities and states, or as being able so to do; some by prevent- 
ing a people from falling into slavery by war, as Codrus, and 
some by freeing them from it, as Cyrus; or by having founded 
cities or colonized a country, as the kings of Sparta, Macedon, 
and the Molossians. A king desires to be the guardian of his 
people, that those who have property may sutler no wrong, 
and that the people in general may live free from injury ; but 
a tyrant, as has been often said, has no regard to the common 
good, except for his own advantage. His only object is 
pleasure, but that of a king is virtue. A tyrant therefore is 
ambitious of engrossing wealth, but a king rather of honour. 
The guards too of a king are citizens, but those of a tyrant 
are foreigners, ‘That a tyranny contains what- 
pepe ated f4 ever is bad both in a democracy and an oligarchy 

is evident ; from an oligarchy it has gain for its 
end, (for thus only will the tyrant be sure of the continuance 
of his guards and his luxuries ;) and it puts no confidence in 
the people, and therefore deprives them of the use of arms: 
it is also common to both an oligarchy and a tyranny to per- 
secute the people, and to disperse the population. It borrows 


* Pheidon of Argos must not be confounded with Pheidon the Corin- 
thian legislator, who is mentioned in book ii, chap. 5. For the history οἱ 
this Pheidon, see Muller’s Dorians, vol. i. book i, chap, 7, § 15. 


* For the history of Phalaris at Agrigentum, see Miller’s Dorians, book 
iii. chap. 9, note. 
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frora a democracy its quarrels with the nobles, and the fact 
that it destroys them publicly and privately, or drives them 
into banishment, as rivals and an obstacle to the government ; 
hence naturally arise conspiracies, as the one party desires 
to govern, and the others are not willing to be slaves. Hence 
the advice of Periander to Thrasybulus to take off the tallest 
stalks,’ hinting thereby, that it was necessary from time to 
time to make away with the most eminent citizens. We ought 
then in reason, as has been already said, to account for the 
changes which are incident to a monarchy, from the same 
causes which produce them in other states; for it The same 

is on account of injury, terror, and contempt, that ele eae 
many of its subjects conspire against a monarchy, destroy otiier 
But of all wrongs, injurious contempt has most πὴ 
influence on them for that purpose ; sometimes it is owing to 
their being deprived of their private fortunes. The dissolu- 
tion too of a kingdom and a tyranny are generally the same ; 
for monarchs abound in wealth and honour, which all are de- 
sirous to obtain, Of plots, some aim at the life of those who 
sovern, but others at their government. Those formed on 
account of injury aim at their persons. Injury may be owing 
to many causes, and either of these is a sufficient cause to 
excite anger; and most of those who are led by anger join in 
a conspiracy, for the sake not of their own advancement, but 
of revenge. Thus the plot against the children of 
Pisistratus arose from the fact that they affronted sett 
the sister of Ilarmodius, and insulted him also ;? 

for Harmodius resented the injury done to his sister, and 
Aristogiton the injury done to Harmodius. A conspiracy 
was also formed against Periander, the tyrant of Ambracia, 
becausé while drinking with a favourite youth, he asked him 
if he were as yet with child by him. Philip? too was slain 
by Pausanias, for permitting him to be affronted by Attalus ; 
gs was Amyntas the Little, by Dardas, for insulting him on 
account of his age; and the Eunuch,‘ by Evagoras the Cy- 
prian, for in revenge for having taken his son’s wife away 
from him, he slew him as having been injured by him. 


' Herod. i. ch. 20. 


? The story is told by Herodotus (book v. ch. 55, etc.) ; compare 
Thucydides vi. 94). 


5. See Diodor. Sicul. xvi. 93, 4 Ibid. xv 47. 
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And many attacks have been made on tyrants owing to 
some such personal insult offered by them, as that of Cratzeus! 
on Archelaus; for his familiarity always disgusted him; so 
that even a small pretext became a sufficient plea, namely, 
that he did not give him one of his daughters to wife, as he 
had promised. For being entangled in a war against Sirrha 
and Arrhabwus, he gave his elder daughter to the king of 
Elimwa, and his younger to the son of Arnagentas, thinking 
that he would thus have less strife with the son of Cleopatra. 
But the real origin of his estrangement was his disgust at 
certain familiarities. And Llellanocrates of Larissa joined 
with him in his attack for the same reason; for when, in his 
intercourse with him, he did not fulfil his promise, he thought 
that the intercourse took place as an act not of affection but of 
insult., Parrhon and Ieraclides of /&nos, too, slew Cotys, in 
order to be revenged for the injury offered to their father; 
and Adamas revolted trom Cotys, considering that he had 
been insulted ; for he had been castrated by him when a boy, 

Many also who have had their bodies scourged with stripes, 
through resentinent have either killed or conspired against 
their injurers, even when they were in office and in possession 
of royal dynasties ; as, at Mitylene, Megacles joined with his 
friends and killed the Penthelida, who used to go about strik- 
ing those they met with clubs, ‘Thus, in later times, Smerdis 
killed Penthilus, for whipping him and permitting his wite to 
drag him by the feet. Deeamnichus also was the chief cause of 
the conspiracy against Archelaus, for he was the first to urge 
others to the assault: the occasion of his resentment was his 
having delivered him to Euripides the poet to be scourged ; 
for Euripides was greatly offended with him, tor having said 
something of the foulness of his breath, And many others 
have been killed or conspired against for such reasons as these. 
In like manner through terror: for terror is one of the causes 
mentioned above, and this as well in monarchies as in other 
states. ‘Thus Artabanes conspired against Xerxes through 
fear of being accused to him about Darius, whom he had hung 
Without his orders, supposing that he would obtain pardon, 
and that the king would forget the matter, on account of the 
splendid banquet which he gave him, Some kings have been 
killed through contempt; as some one conspired against Sar- 

' Compare Plato, Alcib. ii, 7, 
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danapalus, having seen him spinning with his women, if the 
story be true which historians relate of him; but if it is not 
true of him, it may very probably be true of some one else. 
Dion also conspired against Dionysius the Younger, because 
he saw his subjects desirous of the deed, and that he himself 
was always drunk. And even some of a man’s friends will 
do this if they despise him ; for from being trusted by him, they 
think that they shall not be found out. ‘Those also who think 
they shall gain his throne will conspire against a king some- 
how or other through contempt; for as they are powerful 
themselves, and despise the danger, on account of their 
strength, they will readily attempt it. Thus generals at the 
head of an army will endeavour to dethrone the monarch, as 
Cyrus did Astyages,' despising both his manner of life and his 
forces ; because the latter were inactive, and his life effemin- 
ate: thus Seuthes the Thracian, who was gencral to Amado- 
cus,? conspired against him, Sometimes men enter into con- 
spiracies, On account of more than one of these reasons, as 
through contempt and desire of gain ; as Mithridates conspired 
against Ariobarzanes. Those also who are of a bold dispo- 
sition, and have gained military honours amongst kings, on 
this account of all others most frequently engage in sedition ; 
tor strength and courage united inspire great bravery: when 
therefore these join in one person, he will be ready for con- 
spiracies, as he will easily ccnquer. Those who conspire 
against a tyrant through ambition, have a different motive in 
view from what we have already mentioned ; for they do not 
attack tyrants as some do, secing before them great gains and 
vast honours; it is not thus that any of those who conspire 
through ambition engage in the dangerous enterprise, but the 
others do so for the atoresaid reason, while these engage in 
this, as they would in any other noble action, that they may 
be illustrious and distinguished among others, and so destroy 
ἃ tyrant, not wishing to gain a tyranny, but renown. No 
doubt the number of those who act upon this principle is 
very small, for we must suppose they regard their own safety 
as nothing in case they should not succeed; and they must 
embrace the opinion of Dion, (which few can do,) when he 
made war upon Dionysius with a very few troops; for he said, 


' See Herodot. book i. ch. 127—129. 
2. Compare Xenoph. Anab. vii. 2. 
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that let the advantage he made be ever 80 little, it would 
satisfy him to have gained it; and that should it be his lot to 
die the moment he had gained ‘footing i in his country, he should 
“A tyranny de- think this death glorious. A tyranny also is ex- 
stroyed byex- posed in one way to destruction, just as each of 
ternal violence; the other states are, from without, if there be 
some hostile power superior to it. For it is evident that the 
wish to subvert it will exist, owing to the opposition of prin- 
ciples, and all who can, will carry into effect what they desire, 
And some states are opposed to others, as a democracy to a 
tyranny; as says [esiod,! 


* Potters with potters clash ;” 


for the extreme of a democracy is a tyranny; a kingly power 
is opposed to an aristocracy, from their different forms of | 
government, For this reason the Lacedwmonians destroyed 
very many tyrannies; as did the Syracusans, during the 
prosperity of their state. And in one way they 
aoe are destroyed from within, when those who have 
no share in the power bring about a revolution, as 
that which happened to Gelo, and lately to Dionysius; to the 
first, by means of Thrasybulus, the brother of Ilicro, who 
flattered Gelo’s son, and urged him to lead a lite of pleasure, 
that he might govern himself; but the family joined together, 
and endeavoured to support the tyranny and expel Thrasybu- 
lus; but those of them who combined together seized the 
opportunity and expelled the whole family. Dion made war 
against his relation Dionysius, and being assisted by the 
people, first expelled him, and afterwards was killed. As 
there are two causes which chiefly induce men to conspire 
against tyrannies, namely, hatred and contempt, one of these, 
namely, hatred, seems necessarily to belong to tyrants, but con- 
tempt also is often the cause of their destruction. For though, 
for instance, those who have raised themselves to the supreme 
power, have generally preserved it, still those who have re- 
ceived it from them, to speak the truth, almost immediately 
all lose it; for, by falling into an effeminate way of life, they 
soon grow despicable, and offer many opportunities to con- 
spirators. Part of their hatred we may very fitly ascribe to 
anger; for in some cases it becomes their motive to the same 
1 See Op. 1. 25. 


τον llama ca 
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actions ; for it often urges them to act more powerfully than 
hatred, and they proceed with greater vehemence against 
those whom they attack, as this passion is not under the di- 
rection of reason. But it happens that persons especially 
yield to this passion on account of injury ; a matter which oc- 
easioned the fall of the Pisistratids and of many others. But 
hatred is still more powerful; for anger is accompanied with 
grief, which prevents the entrance of reason; but hatred is 
free from grief.: In short, whatever causes may be assigned 
as the destruction of a pure and unmixed oligarchy, and of an 
extreme democracy, the same may be applied toa tyranny ; 
for these are distinct forms of tyranny. But a why q kite: 
kingdom is very seldom destroyed by any outward dom seldom 
attack ; for which reason it is generally very mibside beet A 
stable ; but it has the greatest number of causes lence. 

of subversion within. Of these, two are especial causes ; the 
one, when those who share in the regal power excite a sedition, 
the other, when they endeavour to establish something more 
like a tyranny by assuming greater power than the law gives 
them. <A kingdom, indeed, is never erected in why xingdoms 
our times, but Tather monarchies! and tyrannies ; are seldom 
for a kingly government is one that is voluntarily ia 
submitted to, and its power is supreme in great matters: but 
now a days many are equal, and there are none in any respect 
so much better than others as to be qualified for the great- 
ness and dignity of government over them. On this account, 
then, these equals will not willingly submit to be commanded ; 
but if any one assumes the government, either by force or 
fraud, this is a tyranny. But in the case of he- ἪΝ 
reditary kingdoms, we must add one cause of An δ ΔΙ μαι 
destruction to that which we have mentioned to hereditary 
above ; namely, that many who enjoy it are proper — 
objects of contempt, and that they are insolent, though the 
power which they have gained is not despotic, but merely 
kingly, Such a state is soon destroyed ; for a king ceases to 
exist if the people will not obey, but a tyrant still rules, though 


4 What Aristotle means by a kingdom, as distinct from a pe eae 
is clear from this passage. ‘Ihe test of a kingdom is the voluntary su 
mission of its subjects ; 

—volentes 
Per populos dare jura. ΦΥὙἱτρ, Georg. iv. 1. 
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they will not. These and other such like things are the causes 
of the destruction of monarchies. 


CHAP. XI. 


How mon- But, to speak simply, it is clear that monarchies 
archies are are preserved by means contrary to these. But 
preserved ; 


to speak of each separately: a kingdom will stand 
by due limita by keeping the king’s power within moderate 
tion. . ᾿ 
ares: For by how much the less extensive 
their power is, by so much the longer will their entire go- 
vernment of nec essity continue ; for they become less despotic, 
and more upon an equality of condition with their subjects; 
and on that account they are the less envied by them. It was 
on this account that the kingdom of the Molossi continued so 
Jong, and that of the Lacedwmonians,! owing to the fact that 
their government from the beginning was divided into two 
parts, and also to the moderation introduced into the other 
parts of it by Theopompus, and especially to his establishment 
of the Ephors; tor by taking something from the power, he 
increased the duration of the kingdom, so that in sume mea- 
sure he made it not less but greater, As they say he replied 
to his wife,? when she asked him if he was not ashamed to de- 
liver down iis kingdom to his children less than what he had 
received from his ancestors ; ‘ No,” answered he, “ for I give 
it them more lasting.” But tyrannies are preserved in two 
Ways most opposite to each other, one of which is, when the 
power is delegated from one to the other; and in this manner 
most tyrants govern in their states. Report says that Peri- 
ander founded many of these. There are also many of them 
to be met with amongst the Persians. What has been already 
mentioned is conducive, as far as any thing can be, to the 
iii preservation ol a tyranny, namely, to keep down 
be preserved those who rise too high, to take off those who are 
vritesahiete, Of an aspiring tone, to allow no public meals, no 
clubs, no education, nor any thing at all, but to 
guard against every thing which is wont to give rise to high 
spirits or mutual confidence ; ; not to sutter schools or learned 
mcetings of those who have leisure for discussion, and to en- 
deayour by every means possible to keep all the people 


' See above, book ii, chap. 2. 3. See Plut. Lye. 7. 
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strangers to each other; for knowledge increases mutual con- 
fidence ;! and to oblige all strangers to appear in public, and 
to live near the city gate,? that all their actions may be suffi- 
ciently seen, and that by being kept like slaves they may be 
accustomed to be humble. In short, to imitate every thing 
which the Persians and Barbarians do, to support slavery ; (for 
all their policy is the same ;) and to endeavour to know what 
every single subject chooses to do and say, and for this pur- 
pose toemploy spies: such were those women whom the Sy- 
racusans called Horaywyicec.? Hiero also used to send out 
listeners, Wherever there was any meeting or conversation ; 
for the people dare not speak with freedom for fear of such 
persons ; and if any one speaks out, there is the less chance 
of concealment ; and to endeavour that the whole community 
should mutually accuse and come to blows with each other, 
friend with friend, the commons with the nobles, and the rich 
with each other. It also suits a tyranny to reduce its sub- 
jects to poverty, that they may not be able to compose a guard, 
and that, being employed in procuring their daily 4, ycoping the 
bread, they may have no leisure to conspire against people poor 

: ᾿ ὶ ν 75 ν and employed; 
their tyrants. ‘The pyramids of Egypt are a proof 
of this, and the votive edifices of the Cypselida, and the tem- 
ple of Olympian Zeus built by the Pisistratidew, and the works 


' It was for this reason that the policy prevailed so extensively with 
the Persians and other Eastern despots of transferring whole tribes from 
their original homes to another locality. The phrase expressing this is 
ἀνασπαστοὺς ποιεῖν, which occurs so often in Herodotus, as in iii. 93; 
iv, 201, etc. The cases of Eretria, Cyrene, Miletus, the Lonians, and the 
Peonians (vy. 12) are well known in profane history ; not to mention the 
case of the Israelites in the Old Testament. With regard to the senti- 
ment that ‘knowledge inspires contidence,” compare the words of Butler, 
(Analogy, Part i. chap. 3,) “If the soul be naturally immortal, and this 
state be a progress to a future one,... . good men may naturally 
unite not only amongst themselves, but also with other orders of virtuous 
beings in that future state. For virtue, from the very nature of it, isa 


principle and bond of union, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
with it and known to each other,” 


2 See Xenoph. Cyr. vii. 8. 

5 See Plutarch Dion. 28. They were eaves-droppers and busy-bodies, 
who hung about the court and person of a tyrant, and reported to him 
the secrets and feelings of the people. The word is derived from πόττι 
(Dorie for πρὸς) and ἄγω. ‘They were called by the above name at Sy- 
racuse only, as it would seem, but elsewhere were known as wraxovorai. 
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of Polycrates at Samos; for all these have the same effect, to 
keep the people well employed and poor.' It is necessary 
also to multiply taxes, as at Syracuse in the time of Dionysius,? 
who in five years collected all the private property of his sub- 
jects into his coffers. A tyrant also should endeavour to en- 
gage his subjects in a war, that they may have employment 
and may be for ever dependent upon their general, A king 
is preserved by his friends; but it is the part of a tyrant to 
place no confidence in. friends, as every one desires to dethrone 
him, and these have it specially in their power. All those 
things also which belong to an extreme democracy may be 
done ina tyranny ; as for example, the giving great licence to 
the women in the house, that they may reveal their husbands’ 
secrets, and great indulgence to slaves for the same reason. 
For neither slaves nor women conspire against tyramts; but 
when they are treated with kindness, both of them are of ne- 
cessity favourers of tyrants and to extreme democracies ; and 
the people too in such a state desire to rule alone. For which 
reason, flatterers are in repute with both; the demagogue in 
the democracy, for he is the proper flatterer of the people; 
and among tyrants, the man who will servilely bend to them; 
for this is the business of flatterers. And for this reason ty- 
rants always love bad men, for they rejoice in being flattered, 
a thing to which no man of a liberal spirit will submit; for 
the virtuous love others, but they flatter none. Bad men too 
are fit for bad purposes ; “like to like,”® as the proverb says. 
A tyrant also should show no fayour to a man of worth ora 
freeman ; for he thinks that no one deserves these names but 
himself; for he who supports his own dignity, and is a friend 
to freedom, encroaches upon the superiority and the despotism 
of the tyrant: such men, therefore, they naturally hate, as 


' The Cloaca Maxima at Rome, built under the tyranny of the Tar- 
quins, would be another example in point; as also the vast sepulchre of 
Alyattes in Lydia, mentioned by Herodotus, i. 93. 

? It is probable in the opinion of Corais, that there is some latent mis- 
take here; for in his Economics (ii. 1) Aristotle predicates this of Cyp- 
selus, not of Dionysius, and speaks of ten years and not five as the 
period. See however Goéttling’s note, in which he defends himself for 
not agreeing with the above view. 

* See Eustath. ad Il. p. 126, where this passage is quoted from 
Aristotle. 
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destructive to their government. A tyrant also yy preferring 
should rather admit strangers than citizens to his strangers to 
table and familiarity, for ‘the latter are his enc- μη 
mies, but the others have no design against him. These and 
such like matters are marks of a tyranny, and tend to preserve 
its power, for it has no lack of villany. But all these things, 
so to say, may be comprehended in three divisions, ty. three ob- 
for there are three oljects which tyranny has in_ jects of 8 ty- 
view ; one of which is, that the citizens shall be ruil 
of abject dispositions ; for men of abject spirits never would 
conspire against any one. The second is, that they shall have 
no confidence in each other; for while none feel confidence in 
themselves, the tyrant is safe from overthrow. For which 
reason they are always at enmity with men of merit, as hurt- 
ful to their government; not only because they scorn to be 
governed despotically, but also because they are trustworthy 
towards themselves and towards others, and because they will 
not inform against their associates, nor any one else. The 
third is, that “they shall be without the means of doing any 
thing ; for no one undertakes what is impossible for him to 
perform; so that without power a tyranny can never be de- 
stroyed. [These then are the three objects to which the 
wishes of tyrants incline; for all their tyrannical plans tend 
to promote one of these ends, that their people may have nei- 
ther mutual confidence, nor power, nor boldness of spirit. }! 
Such, then, is one of the two methods of preserving eS. 
tyrannies, the other proceeds in a way nearly con-  jnethod of pre- 
trary to what has been already described; and tive Ree 
it may be discerned from considering the causes 
which destroy a kingdom: for as one cause of that lies in 
bringing the government nearer to a tyranny, so the safety of a 
tyranny consistsin making the government more nearly like that 
of aking; taking eood care of only one thing, namely, the 
power; that not only the willing, but the unwilling also, shall 
submit to it; for if he once lose | this, his tyranny is at an end. 
This, then, must be kept as the foundation, but yy arecting 
in other particulars the tyrant ought partly to act the style of a 
and partly to affect to seem like a 1 king ; ; first, by - 
appearing to pay attention to what belongs to the public, and 


᾿ Schneider, Coraés, and Goéttling all agree in considering these lines 
as a spurious addition by some grammarian of a later date. 
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not making such profuse presents as will offend the pcople, 
while the money is taken out of the hard labour of their own 
hands, and given in profusion to mistresses, foreigners, and 
actors; as also by keeping an exact account both of what they 
receive and pay, a practice which some tyrants ere this have 
followed, though ruling on this plan they seem rather masters 
of families than tyrants; nor need a tyrant ever fear lest he 
shall lack money, while he have the supreme power in his 
own hands. It is also much better for those tyrants who quit 
their kingdom, to go without money, than to leave behind 
them the money which they have hoarded; for their regents 
will be much less desirous of making innovations ; and these 
guardians are more to be dreaded than the citizens by tyrants 
while absent: for some of the citizens go out with him, but 
these regents are left behind, He should also endeavour to 
appear to collect taxes and to require public services only for 
purposes of the state, that whenever they are wanted they 
may be ready in time of war; and particularly to take care 
that he appear to collect and keep them, not as his own pro- 
Yue private erty, but as that of the public, — His appearance 
character ofa also should not be harsh, but noble, so that those 
tyrant, . 1 : : . 
who meet him shall look on him with veneration 
rather than with fear; but this will not be easily accomplished 
if he is easily despised. If, therefore, he will not study to 
acquire any other virtue, yet he ought to aim at political 
ability, and at impressing on others that opinion of himself. 
Ife should also take care not to appear to be guilty of the 
least offence against modesty towards the young of cither sex, 
neither himself, nor any of those who are about him: and not 
to permit the women of his own family to treat others haughtily, 
for the haughtiness of women has been the ruin of many ty- 
rannies. With respect to the pleasures of sense, he ought to 
act apart, directly contrary to the practice of some tyrants at 
present ; for they do not only continually indulge themselves 
in them from early morning, and for many days together, but 
they seem also to ‘desire to have other witnesses of their con- 
duet, that they may admire them as happy and fortunate. 
But the tyrant ought especially to be moderate in these, and, if 
not, at least to appear to others to avoid them ; for it is not the 
sober man who is exposed either to plots or contempt, but the 
drunkard; not the early riser, but the sluggard. His conduct 
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in general should also be contrary of almost all that is re- 
ported of former tyrants ; for he ought to improve and adorn 
his city, so as to seem a guardian and not a tyrant. More- 
over, he ought always to seem to pay particular attention to 
the worship of the gods, for from persons of such a character, 
men entertain less fears of suffering any thing contrary to the 
law, while they suppose that he who governs them is religious 
and reverences the gods;!' and they will be less inclined to 
raise seditions against such a tyrant, as one who has the gods 
on his side: but this must be so done as to give no suspicion 
of hypoe risy. Ile should also show such respect to men of 
merit in any line, that they shall not think that they could be 
more honoured, if their fellow-citizens were members of a free 
state. Ile auld also distribute all such honours from him- 
self} but every censure should come through other officers and 
the courts of law. It is also a common preservative of all 
monarchies not to make one person too great ; but if any, then 
more than one; for they will act as a guard upon each other. 
it however it is necessary to intrust any large powers to one 
person, then he should take care that he be not one of an ardent 
spirit; for such a disposition is upon every opportunity most 
ready to rebel; and, if it should segm necessary to deprive 
any one of his power, it is well to do it by degrees, and not 
to reduce him all at once, It is also necessary to ἃ tyrant should 
abstain from all kinds of insolence, more particu- abstain from 

larly from corporal punishment, and from wanton ον cor αν 
conduct towards young men. And especially must he be 
eareful in this respect with regard to men of honour; for as 
those who love money are touched to the quick when any 
thing affects their property, so are men of honour and prin- 
ciple when they receive any disgrace. Therefore a tyrant 
ought either never to employ personal punishment, or if he 
does, he should let it be only in a paternal manner, and not 
with insult. Tis intercourse too with young men should 
arise from amatory causes and not from authority ; and upon 
the whole he should atone for any seeming disgrace by bestow- 
ing greater honours. But of all persoris who are most likely 
to entertain designs against the person of a tyrant, those are 
chiefly to be feared and guarded against, who regard as nothing 
the loss of their own lives, so that they can but destroy him ; 

1 δεισιδαίμων. See Acts, chap, xvii. 22. 
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they ought therefore to beware of those who think either 
themselves affronted, or those who are dear to them; for those 
who are excited by anger to revenge, regard as nothing their 
own persons ; for, as Heraclitus! says, it is dangerous to fight 
with an angry man, for he will purchase his object with his 
Atyrantshoula life. As all cities are composed ot two sorts of 
side with the persons, the rich and the poor, it is necessary 
powerful Party: that both these should think that they are equally 
protected by him who governs them, and that the one party 
should not have it in their power to injure the other; 
but that the tyrant should attach to himself that party 
which is the most powerful. For if he does this, he will have 
no occasion either to set free his slaves, or to deprive the 
citizens of their arms; for the strength of either of the parties 
added to his own will be enough to render him superior to 
any conspirators.—But it would be superfluous to go through 
all such particulars as these; for the rule of conduct which 
the tyrant ought to pursue is evident enough; and that is, to 
affect the character not of a tyrant, but of a guardian and 
king; not the plunderer, but the protector of his subjects ; and 
to aim at the middle rank in life, not one superior to all 
others; he should, thergfore, associate his nobles with him, 
and flatter his people. For thus his government will not only 
be of necessity more honourable, and worthy of imitation, (as 
it will by ruling over men of worth, and not abject wretches, 
who perpetually both hate and fear him,) but it will be also 
more durable. Let him also frame his lite so that his man- 
ners may be in accordance with virtue, or at least halt good, 
and not wholly wicked, but only in part. 


CHAP. AIT, 


Oligarchy and LNDEED an oligarchy and a tyranny are of all go- 
tyranny of | vernments of the shortest duration. The tyranny 
short duration. τι" ἜΝ . Fy 

at Sicyon, it is true, was the most lasting ; for it 


Fxamnples- remained in the hands of Orthagoras? and _ his 

' See Zellius ad Arist. Eth. Nicom. ii. 3, p. 67, 

2 See Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. book i. ch. 8. “ In the instance of 
Sicyon, as in many others, the tyrant was the leader of the lower classes, 
who were opposed to the aristocracy. It was in this character that Or- 
thagoras came forward, who, not being of an ancient family, was called 
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sons for a hundred years. ‘The reason of this fact was, that 
they ruled their subjects with moderation, and were in 
many particulars obedient to the laws; Clisthenes too was 
an able gener ral, and so never fell into contempt; and they 
took great care in most matters to be popular. Clisthenes, at 
any rate, is reported to have presented a person with a crown, 
who adjudged the victory to another ; and some say, that it is 
the statue of the judge who so decided which is placed in the 
Agora. ‘They say also that Pisistratus submitted to be sum- 
moned upon a charge into the court of Areopagus. The 
second in duration was the tyranny of the Cypselida at Cor- 
inth, which continued seventy-three years and six months ; for 
Cypselus was tyrant there thirty years, Periander forty-four, 
and Psammetichus, the son of Gordias, three years.!’ And 
the reason of this was that Cypselus was a popular man, and 
continued in his government without guards ; and Periander 
ruled like a tyrant, but then he was an able gencral. ‘The 
third was that of the Pisistratide? at Athens; but it was not 
continual : for Pisistratus himself was twice expelled during 
his tyranny; so that out of thirty-three years he was only 
fifteen in power, and his son eighteen ; so that the whole time 
amounted to thirty-five years. Of the rest we shall mention | 
that of Iiero and Gelo at Syracuse ;3 but even this did not 
by the nobles a cook. But, notwithstanding its low origin, the family of 
this person maintained a supremacy at Sicyon longer than any other; 
according to Aristotle, for a century ; as they did not maltreat the citizens, 
and upon the whole respected -the laws: their succession is Orthagoras, 
Andreas, Myron, Aristonymus, and Cleisthenes; of whom, however, the 
second and fourth never ascended the throne, or only reigned for a short 


tme. This series, how ever, is not quite certain, as Herodotus (vi. 126) 
coes only as far as Andreas,” 

' In order to make the total of years agree with the duration of the 
reigns of the Cypselidi, as given in the text, some editors have read ἑπτὰ 
iustead of τρία. “Others have cut out the τεττάρα after the forty years 
assigned to Periander ; but Goéttling prefers to keep the text as it ori- 
ginally stood, and adduces reasons for believing that the true solution of 
disagreement is to be found in the fact that Psammetichus was not one of 
the Cypselida, and hence is not reckoned in the computation of Aristotle 
here, For an account of the Cypsclid dynasty at Corinth, see Herodot. v. 
“2, seq., and Miiller’s Dorians, vol. i. book i. ch. 5, and also ch. ὃ, § 3. 

? For an account of the Pisistratida, see Herod. book v. ch. 63, seq 
and Thucyd. book vi. chap. 53. 

: rhe re internal history of Syracuse, see Muller’s Dorians, vol. ii. 
chap. 9 
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continue long, fer both their reigns together were only 
eighteen years ; for Gelo, having reigned seven years, died in 
the eighth year of his tyranny, and Hiero in his tenth, 
Thrasybulus too was expelled in his eleventh month, and the 
greater part of other tyrannies have continued a very short time, 
We have now gone through nearly all the general causes of 
corruption aud means of preservation both in free states and 
monarchies. In the Republic of Plato! Socrates 

Why great men treats upon the changes incident to different go- 
vernments ; but his discourse is faulty; for he 

does not particularly mention to what changes the best and 
first form of polity is lable; for he only assigns the general 
cause, that nothing is immutable, but that in a fixed course of 
time every thing alters ;? and that the principle of these changes 
is to be found in those things of which the sesqui-tertian pro- 
veny, conjoined with the pentad Cand thrice increased J, atfords 
two harmonics, Tle says also that this happens when the num- 
ber of this diagrain becomes solid, in consequence of nature pros 
ducing sometimes bad men and sometimes those who are made 
better by education.? And in saying this, probably, he is not 
wrong; for it may be that there are some persons, whom it is 
impossible by any edueation to make into good men. But 
Plato's eyele = Why should this change be more peculiar to what 
of govern: he calls the best-formed government, than to all 
μα μὰν phior forms, and indeed to all other things that 
exist? And with respect to time, which he assigns as the 
cause of the alteration of all things, we find, that things which 
did not begin to exist at the same time, cease to be at the 


' See Plato’s Rep, viii. 

2 Plato asserts, what Aristotle probably would not deny, that there isa 
sort of fixed cycle or περίοδος in all human matters, and that consequently 
great men, like comets, appear upon the stage of the world only at distant 
intervals. ‘he same sentiment apparently is placed in the mouth of Solon 
by Herodotus, (i. 32,) where he says to Crasus, πᾶς ἐστὶ ἄνθρωπος συμ- 
gopn, words which, as Baehr well observes, do not imply that man’s lite 
is nothing but calamity. ‘* De fortuna ejusque vicissitudinidus intelligen- 
dum esse et ipsa voculue notio et universa hujus loci ratio docere videtur.” 
(Seo Buehr's note in loco.) 

Ὁ Upon this obscure passage, the editor has followed very closely the 
translation of ‘Taylor, but he must refer the reader tu the appendix to tis 
volume for an attempted solution of the difliculties which it involves. 
The well-informed reader will not need to be reminded of the proverb, 
“‘Numeris Platonicis nihil obscurius,”’ 
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same time ; 50 that, if any thing came into beginning the day 
before the sols stice, it must alter at the same time. Besides, 
why should such a form of government be changed into the 
Lacedwemonian ? for, in general, when governments alter, they 
alter into the contrary species to what they before were, and 
not into one like their former. And this reasoning holds true 
of other changes ; for he says, that from the Lacedemonian 
form it changes into an oligarchy, and from thence into a de- 
mocracy, and from a democracy into a tyranny: but yet some- 
times the contrary change takes place ; as from a democracy into 


‘an oligarchy, rather than into a monarchy. With respect to 


a tyranny, he omits to say whether there will be any change 
in it or not, and for what reason; or, if so, into what other 
state it will pass. But the reason of this is, that that could 
not easily have laid the matter down, for a tyranny is an in- 
determinate government; and, according to him, every state 
ought to alter into the first and most perfect form ; for thus 
the continuity and circle would be preserved. But one ty- 
rainy often changes into another; as at Sicyon, from Muro 
to Clisthenes ; or into an oligarchy, as did that of Antileon at 
Chaleis; or into a democracy, as that of Gelo at Syracuse ; 
or into an aristocracy, as that of Charilaus at Lacedemon, 
and at Carthage. An oligarchy is also changed into a ty- 
ranny: such was the rise of almost all the ancient tyrannies 
in Sicily: at Leontium, into the tyranny of Panetius; at 
(rela, into that of Cleander; at Rhegium, into that of Anax- 
ilaus; and the like in many other cities. It is porter ae. 
absurd also to suppose that a state is changed into fects in his 

an oligarchy, because those who are in power are ies 
avaricious and greedy of money, and not because those who 
are by far richer than their fellow-citizens think it unfair 
that men who have nothing should have an equal share in the 
state with themselves who possess so much; for in many oli- 
garchics it is not allowable to be employed in money-getting, 
and there are many laws to prevent it. But in Carthage, 
Which is a democracy, money-getting is allowed, and yet their 
form of government remains unaltered. It is also absurd to 
Say, that in an oligarchy there are two cities, one of the poor, 
and another of the rich; for why should this happen to them 
more than to the Lacedemonians, or to any other state where 


Ail possess not equal sacpe inks or where all are not equally 
P 2 
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good? For though no one member of the community should 
be poorer than he was before, yet an oligarchy may change 
to a democracy, if the poor chance to outnumber the rest ; and 
from a democracy to an oligarchy, if the rich chance to be 
more powerful than the poor, and the one too negligent, and 
the other industrious : and though these changes are owing to 
many causes, yet he mentions but one only, that the citizens 
become poor by luxury and payment of interest; as if at first 
they were all rich, or the greater part of them. But this is 
false. The truth is, that when some of the principal rulers 
lose their fortunes, they will endeavour to bring about a revo- 
lution; but when others do so, nothing of consequence will 
follow ; nor when such states alter, do they change into a 
democracy more than into any other form. Besides,! if they 
share not in the honours of the state, or if they are ill-used 
and insulted, they will endeavour to raise seditions and bring 
about a revolution, although they may not squander their for- 
tunes, that they may be allowed to do as they like: and the 
The real mis. C2USe Of this, as Plato says, is too much liberty. 
take of Although there are many oligarchies and demo- 
eae κα cracics, yet, in treating of their changes, Socrates 
speaks of them as if there was but one of each sort. 


BOOK VI2—Cuiapr. 1. 


Ir has been already shown, then, what and how great varia- 
tions there may be in the supreme deliberative council of a 
state, and in the appointment of the different magistracies ; 
and also as to the judicial department, what is best suited to 
each state ; and also from what causes and sources both the 
destruction and preservation of governments arise. 

As there are very many species of democracy as well as of 


"rece... ποιεῖν, These are to be regarded as the words of Anis- 
totle himself, not quoting the sentiments or words of Plato, but adding 
his own account of the corruptions of governments, which Plato had tor- 
gotien to mention, 

3 The present book continues the subject of the changes incident to 
forms of government, with a recapitulation of the points which have al- 
yeady come under discussion. . 
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the other states, it will not be amiss at the same time to con- 
sider any thing which remains to be said! concerning cither of 
them, and to assign to them that mode of conduct which is 
peculiar and advantageous to each; and also tO pimront vr 
inquire into the combinations of all the different binations of 
modes of government which we have mentioned ; ®°Y°"™"*""* 
for as these are blended together, governments shift their 
form, so as from an aristocracy to become an oligarchy, and 
from a free state to become a democracy. Now, by those 
combinations? of governments which ought to be examined, 
though as yet we have not done so, I mean, whether the deli- 
herative department and election of magistrates is regulated 
in a manner correspondent to an oligarchy, and the judicial 
to an aristocracy, or this and the deliberative part only like an 
oligarchy, and the election of magistrates like an aristocracy ; 
or whether in any other manner every thing is not regulated 
in conformity to the nature of the government. We have al- 
ready considered indeed what particular sort of democracy is 
fitted to a particular city, and also what particular oligarchy 


toa particular people; and of the other states, what is ad- 


vantageous toeach. But nevertheless it is also necessary, not 
only to show clearly which of these governments is best for 
a state, but also briefly to inquire how we ought to arrange 
both these and the other forms of government. And, first, 
let us speak of a democracy ; this will at the same Το component 
time show clearly the nature of its opposite, which parts of a de- 
some persons call an oligarchy ; and in doing this "°°" 

we must take into account all the parts of a democracy and 
every thing that is connected therewith. For from the manner 
in which these are compounded together, different species of 
democracies arise; and hence it is that they are more than 
one, and of various natures. Now, there are two causes 
whence it arises that there are many kinds of democracy ; one 


' Having stated the contents of the preceding books, Aristotle goes on 


. to consider the different kinds of governments distinguished by the same 


specific name, and also “ to consider any thing which remains to be said 
concerning them ’’—words sufficient to show (according to Gillies) that 
this and the preceding book are supplémental. The present editor how- 
ever considers it best to adhere to the old-established order, 

? Aristotle says that the results of these συνδυασμοὶ, or combinations 
of different elements, constitute a subject which was not sufficiently at- 
tended to in his time. 
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of which is that which we have already mentioned, namely, 
These differ in there being different sorts of people; for in one 
different coun- country the people are husbandmen, in another 
on mechanies and hired servants. Now, if the first of 
these is added to the second, and the third to both of them, the 
democracy will not only differ in the particular of better or 
worse, but in the fact that it is no longer the same govern- 
ment. ‘The other cause is that of which we are now about to 
speak, ‘The different matters which are connected with de- 
mocracies, and seem to be proper to this form of government, 
by being combined together, produce changes in democracies ; 
for some few particulars will attend on one form, on another 
more, and on athird all. It is useful also to be acquainted 
with each particular, if any one would found any state of 
which he may happen to approve, for the purpose of amending 
it. Jor all founders of states endeavour to comprehend within 
their own plan every thing of nearly the same kind with it; 
but in doing this they are mistaken in the manner which we 
have already described in treating of the preservation and de- 
struction of governments. I will now speak of the first prin- 
ciples, and character, and aims of such polities, 


CHAP... ΤΙ, 


Liberty the ΝΟΥ the very foundation! of a democratical state 
Sabie de- 18 hiberty, and people have been accustomed to 

} say this, as if under this government alone could 
men have a share of liberty ; for they affirm, that this is the 
end proposed by every democracy. But it is one element of 
liberty to govern and be governed in turns; for, according to 
the justice which prevails in a democracy, equality is mea- 
sured by numbers, and not by worth; and, as justice is such, it 
is necessary that the supreme power should be vested in the 
people, and that what the majority determine should be deemed 
final and just; for they say that every single citizen ought to 
possess equality. So that in a democracy the poor ought to 
have more power than the rich, as being the greater number, 


\ ὑπόθεσις. This word is used in the same sense in book ii, chap. 4, 
where Aristotle says that the faulty reasoning of Socrates arises on ac- 
count of τὴν ὑπόθεσιν οὐκ οὖσαν ὀρθήν. * He is wrong in his first prin- 
ciple at starting.” 
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and that which is decreed by the majority is supreme. This, 
then, is one mark of liberty, which all framers of 

a democracy lay down as a criterion of that state: ΤΟΝ of 8 de- 
another is, that every one may live us he likes ; 

for this, they say, is aright peculiar to liberty, since he isa 
slave who must live as he likes not. This, then, is the second 
eriterion of ademocracy. Ilence arises the claim to be under 
no subjection to any one upon any account exeept by rotation. 
This also is conducive to that equality which is in accordance 
with liberty. These things being premised, and such being 
the government, such rules as the following must. Rites for the 
be observed in it: that all the magistrates ‘should administration 
be chosen out of all the people, and all to com-. %* Serres 
mand each, and each in his turn all; that all the magistrates 
should be chosen by lot to all offices, except perhaps to those 
only which require some particular skill and experience ; that 
no census, or a very small one, should be required to quality 
aman for any oflice; that no one should be employed in the 
same office twice, or very seldom, only in few posts except 
in the army; that all their appointments should be limited to 
avery short time, or at least as many as possible; that the 
judges shall be chosen from the whole community for all 
causes, or for most, even those of the highest importance ; as 
for example, that concerning the magistrates’ accounts and 
public affairs, as well as private contracts, the popular assem- 
bly shall be supreme in all matters; and that no magistrate 
but that of the highest authority shall be supreme in any point, 
or only in the most trifling matters.' Of all ma- 
gistracies a popular assembly is best suited to a 
democracy, where the whole community is not paid for attend- 
ance; for in that case it gradually loses its power; for if they 
be well paid, the people bring all causes before themselves by 
appeal, as we have already mentioned in the preceding part of 
our treatise.2 In the next place, the citizens 
should be paid, all of them, if possible, as members 
of the assembly, or as judges, or magistrates ; but, if this cannot 
be done, at least the magistrates, the judges, the senators, and 


The ἐκκλησία. 


Public pay. 


‘ This is the only intelligible reading of the passage as it stands i in 
Bekker’s text: but Go€ttling rejects 88 interpolated the words ἤ τῶν 
γον Κυρίαν. 

2. He refers to books ii. chap. 12 and iv. 14. 
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members of the supreme assembly, as also those officers who 
are obliged to eat at a common table, ought to be paid.! 
vate. Moreover, as an oligarchy is defined by the no- 
Fligivility of pility, fortune, and education of its members ; 80, 
on the contrary, a democracy is a government in 
the hands of men of low birth, poverty, and vulgar employ- 
wes ments,? In this state also no office should be held 
Fiwited pe: for life; but if any such should remain after the 
government has been long changed into a demo- 
eracy, they should endeavour by degrees to diminish its power, 
and also elect by lot instead of vote. These things, then, ap- 
pertain to all democracies; and they arise from that kind of 
justice which is suited to those governments; (that is, that 
all its members shall enjoy an equality according to number ;) 
which seems chiefly to constitute a democracy, or government 
Equality the Of the people. For it is held to be fit that the 
ἘΝ ΡΩΝ rich should have no more share in the govern- 
ment than the poor, nor be alone in power; but 
that all should be equal according to number; tor thus, they 
‘think, the equality and liberty of the state is likely to be best 
preserved, 


CHAP? Til: 


How equaity IN the next place we inquire, how they shall ate 
to be brought tain this equality.’ Shall the fortune of five hun- 

( ᾿ ᾿ . 
dred be divided amongst a thousand, and these 


' Aristotle here enumerates τὰς ἀρχὰς, τὰ δικαστήρια, and τὴν βουλὴν, 
that is, magistrates invested respectively with executive, Judicial, and 
deliberative powers; who, as well as the citizens at large, convened in 
their ἐκκλησίαι κύριαι, or stated assemblies, ought, according to the prin- 
ciples of simple democracy, to be paid for their political labours. But if 
the public revenues cannot suflice for this profusion of expense, then those 
magistrates at least must be remunerated, whose uninterrupted functions 
require that they should mess together. And with them it would appear 
that Aristotle means to class, as to this particular, the citizens convened 
in their stated and periodical assemblies. 

? By the word Bavavaia Gillies would argue that Aristotle means here 
that condition of manners and morals resulting from the degrading state 
of labour, generally known by that term.’ But this, after all, is a ques- 
tion of litthe moment, as in common conversation things which stand in 
the mutual relation of cause and effect are often confounded. 

3 It is to be remembered here that the Greeks always employed pro- 
portion to answer the purpose of fractions. 


Ce ges ord hen ¥en 
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thousand have equal power with the five hundred? or shall 
we establish our equality in another manner, dividing as be- 
fore, and afterwards taking an equal number both out of the 
five hundred and the thousand, and then investing them with 
the power of creating the magistrates and judges? Is this 
state then established according to perfect democratical justice, 
or rather that which is guided by numbers only? For the 
defenders of a democracy say, that that is just which the ma- 
jority approve of; but the favourers of an oligarchy say, that 
that is just which seems right to the wealthier part; and that 
we cught to be directed by the amount of property. But 
both the propositions are unequal and unjust, for if we agree 
with what the few propose, we erect a tyranny ;—(for if it 
should happen, that one individual has more than the rest who 
are rich, according to oligarchical justice this man alone has a 
right to the supreme power ;)—but if superiority of numbers 
is to prevail, injustice will then be done, by confiscating the 
property of the rich, who are few, as we have already said. 
What then that equality shall be, which both parties will 
admit, must be collected from the definition of right which is 
common to them both ; for they both say, that what the ma- 
jority of the state approves ought to be estab- 
lished.! Be it so, but not entirely; but, since a PY core of the 
city happens to be made up of two different ranks 
of people, the rich and the poor, let that be established which 
is approved of by both of these, or by the greater part; but, 
should contrary sentiments arise, let that be established which 
shall be approved of by the greater part, and by those who 
have the greater property. For instance, if there should be 
ten rich men and twenty poor, and six of the first and fifteen 
of the last should agree upon any measure, and the remaining 
four of the rich should join with the remaining five of the 
poor in opposing it, that party whose census when added to- 
gether is greater, should determine which opinion shall be 
law ;? and should these happen to be equal, it should be re- 
' Compare the following passage taken from Cicero’s fracmentary trea- 


tise de Republicd, book iii. ‘‘ Respublica res est populi. Populus autem 
non omnis cectus mullitudinis, sed coetus juris consensu et ulilitatis com- 
munione sociatus.” : 

? Niebuhr, in his History of Rome, (vol. i. p. 263,) considers that Aris- 
totle is here speaking of symmories, (ovppopiat,) and not of private citi- 
zens. Forsome satisfactory reasons for venturing to doubt whether that 
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garded as a case similar to the assembly or a court of justice 
now-a-days dividing equally upon any question that comes 
before them; for in such cases they must determine it by lot 
or some other such method. But although, with respect to 
what is equal and just, it may be very difficult to establish the 
truth, yet it is much casier to do so, than to persuade those who 
have it in their power to eneroach upon others, to be guided 
thereby ; for the weak always desire what is equal and just, 
but the powerful pay no regard to it.! 


CHAP, IV. 


TneRE are four kinds of democracies. The best 
Democracy of , 2: ᾿ ᾿ : 
four kinds. of them is that which is first in order, as has been 
said in a former place; and this also is the most 
ancient of them all, I call that the first which 
every one would so place, if he were to divide the people ; for 
the best part of these are the husbandmen. A democracy 
may be framed where the majority live by tillage or pastur- 
age: for, as their property is but small, they have no leisure 
perpetually to hold public assemblies, but are continually 
employed in following their own business, not having other- 
wise the means of living; nor are they desirous of what an- 
other enjoys, but prefer to follow their own business rather 
than meddle with state affairs, and accept offices which will be 
attended with no great profit. For the greater part of man- 
kind are desirous of riches rather than honour, And here 
is one proof: for they submitted to tyrannies in ancient 
times, and now they submit to oligarchies, if no one hinders 
them in their usual occupations, or deprives them of their pro- 
perty ; for some of them soon get rich, and others are removed 
The right of | !FOM poverty, Besides, their right of electing 
αἵρεσις and = Magistrates and of calling them to account, will 
ne satisty them, if they feel any desire of honours. 


The best kind. 


great historian has here exactly understood the meaning of Aristotle, see 
Gotttling’s note in loco. 

' This lamentation is often made by the historians of Rome, Compare 
for instance Liv. iii.65; “Sed alter semper ordo gravis alterius modes- 
tie erat. Aded moderatio tuend libertatis, dum mquari velle simulando 
ita se quisque extollit, ut deprimat alium, in difficili est: cavendoque ne 
metuant homines, metuendos ultro se efliciunt; et injuriam a nobis re- 
pulsam, tanquam aut facere aut pati necesse sit, injungimus aliis.”’ 
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lor in some democracies, thongh the right of electing the ma- 
cistrates is not in hands of the commonalty, yet it is invested 
in part of that body chosen to represent them, as was the case 
at Mantinewa; and it is suflicient for the people at large to pos- 
sess the deliberative power. Now this we ouglit to consider 
asa species of democracy ; and for this reason it is proper and 
also customary for that democracy of which we have now been 
treating, to have a power of choosing their magistrates, and of 
censuring them, and of sitting in judgment upon all causes: 
but that the chief magistrates should be elected 

according to a certain census, higher according to A,cprsus de 
the rank of their office, or else not by acensus at all, at Sat“ e 
but mercly according totheir abilities, Astatethus — ” 
constituted must be well constituted ; for the magistracies will 
always be filled with the best men ; forthe people will acquiesce, 
and will feel no envy against their betters; and these and the 
nobles should be content with this part in the administration ; 
for they will not be governed by their inferiors. They will 
also rule justly, as others will censure their conduct ; for it is 
serviceable to the state to have them dependent upon others, 
and not to be permitted todo whatsoever they choose ; for the 
power of doing whatever a man pleases affords no possible 
check against that evil particle which is in every man. It is 
necessary, therctore, and useful to the state, that its offices 


shall be filled by the principal persons whose characters are 


unblemished, and that the people shall not be oppressed. It is 
now evident that this is the best species of demo- 
cracy, and on what account; because the people ΝΣ {his is the 
7) ’ peo} best demo- 
are of a particular character. In order to turn cracy. 
the populace to husbandry, some of those laws αὶ community 
Which were observed in many ancient states are of husband: 
all of them useful: as, for instance, on no account ; 
to permit any one to possess more than a certain quantity of 
land, or within a certain distance from the city. Formerly 
also, in some states, no one was allowed to scll his original 
lot of land. There is also a law, which they call a law of 
Oxylus,! the effect of which is, to forbid any one to add by 
usury to his income arising from land. We ought also to 
steer by the law of the Aphytewans,? as useful towards our 
' King of the Elians. : 
? In some editions they are called Aphetali, Plutarch, in Lysand. p. 
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present purpose. For they had but very little ground, while 
they were a numerous people, and at the same time were all 
husbandmen, and so did not include all their lands within the 
census, but divided them in such a manner, that, according 
to the census, the poor had more power than the rich. Next 
to the commonalty of husbandmen is one of shep- 

and ofshep- herds, where they live off their herds; for they 
have many things in common with husbandry, and 

by their habits of life they are excellently qualified to make 
good soldiers, being stout in body, and able to continue in the 
πα open air all night. ‘The generality of the people 
Orher kinds of whom the other democracies are composed, are 
much worse than these ; for their lives are wretch- 

ed, nor is there room for virtue in any business which they 
take in hand, whether they be mechanics, petty traders, or 
hired servants. And, moreover, as all this sort of men 
frequent the exchange and the citadel, in a word, they can 
readily attend the public assembly ; whereas the husbandmen, 
being more dispersed in the country, cannot so easily meet 
together, nor are they as desirous as the others of meeting 
Thebost site thus. When a country happens to be so situated 
forayoodde- thata great partof the land lies at a distance trom 
a gt a the city, there it is easy to establish a good demo- 
cracy, or a free state,! tor the people in general is obliged to 
form its settlements in the country ; so that it will be neces- 
sary in such a democracy, though there may be a town popu- 
lation near, never to hold an assembly unless the inhabitants 
of the country attend. We have shown, then, in what manner 
the first and best democracy ought to be established, and it 
will be equally evident as to the rest; for it is necessary to. 
make a correspondent deviation, always separating the worst of 
the people from the rest. But the last and worst 

rd Rap form is that which gives a share to every citizen; 
a thing which few cities can bear, nor is it easy to 

preserve it for long, unless well supported by laws and manners. 


444, calls them Aphygei. They inhabited the peninsula Pallene in the 
region of Chalcis, on the coast of Thrace or Macedon. See Strabo Excerpt. 
1], viii. p. 330. 

' Aristotle says, that such people may establish an useful democracy, 
and a πολιτεία, which he has before explained to be a mixed govern- 
ment, and the best form of republicanism. 


/ 
| 
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We have already noticed almost every cause that can destroy 
either this or any other state. Those who have 

taken the lead in such a democracy have endea- che ty 
voured to establish it, and to make the people [7m is brought 
powerful, by collecting together as many persons . 

as they could, and giving them their freedom, not only legiti- 
mately ft naturally born, and also if.either of their parents 
were citizens, that is to say, on the father or mother’s side. ‘This 
method is better suited to this state than any other: and thus 
the demagogues have been wont tomanage. They ought, how- 
ever, not to collect thus any longer than the common people are 
superior to the nobles and those of the middle rank, and then 
to stop; for, if they procced further, they will make the state 
disorderly, and excite the nobles to feel indignant at the power 
of the common people ; which was the cause of the insurrection 
at Cyrene :' for a little evil is overlooked, but when it becomes 
creat, it strikes the eye, It is moreover very useful, in such 
astate, to adopt the means which Clisthenes used at Athens, 
when he was desirous of increasing the power of the people, 
and as those did who established the democracy in Cyrene ; 
that is, to institute many tribes and fraternities, and to reduce 
the religious rites of private persons to a few, and those com- 
mon; and every means is to be contrived to associate and 
blend the people together as much as possible; and that all 


former eustomns be broken through. Moreover, whatsoever 


practice belongs to a tyranny, seems adapted to a democracy 
of this species ; as for instance, the licentiousness of the slaves, 
the women, and the children; (for this to a certain degree is 
useful in such a state ;) and also to overlook every one’s living 
as they choose. Tor many will support such a government as 
this: for it is more agreeable to many to live without any con- 
trol than with moderation. 


CHAP. 'V; 


It is also the business of the legislator, and all gratuity to be 
those who would establish a government of this τ, ae 
sort, not to make it too great a work or too pers δος 

fect, but to aim only at rendering it stable. For, let a state 


' This state flourished as a monarchy, and as an aristocracy, but de- 
cayed when it became altered into a democratic form. 
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be constituted ever so badly, there is no difficulty in its con- 
tinuing for two or three days: they should therefore endeavour 
to procure its safety by all those ways which we have de- 
seribed in assigning the causes of the preservation and 
destruction of governments; avoiding what is hurtful, and 
framing such laws, both written and unwritten, as shall con- 
tain those things which chiefly tend to the preservation of the 
state; and they should not suppose that any thing is useful 
either for a democratic or an oligarchie form of government, 
which contributes to make it more purely so, but what will 
Vaulteinex. C¥Btribute to its duration. But our demagogues 
isting demo- δῦ present, to flatter the people, occasion frequen 
ΠΡ confiseations in the courts. For which reason 
those who have the welfare of the state really at heart should 
act on the opposite side, and enact a law to prevent forteitures 
from being divided amongst the people or paid into the trea- 
sury, but to have them set apart for sacred uses, lor thos 
who are of a bad disposition would not then be the les 
cautious, as their punishment would be the same; and th 


community would not be so ready to condemn those on whom — 
they sit in judgment, when they are about to get nothing by | 
it. They should also take care that the causes which are | 
brouvht before the public should be as few as possible, and | 


punish with the utmost severity those who bring an action 
Against any one without cause ; for it is not the commons, but the 
nobles, whom they are wont to prosecute. But in all things th 
citizens of the same state ought to be affectionate to each other. 


or at the least not to treat those who have the chief power in 


it as their enemies. Now, as the democracies 
Regulations to ἢ q 
be observed in. Which have been lately established are very nv- 
popular assem- merous, and it is difficult to get the commos 
people to attend the public assemblies unless thes 
are paid for it, this is against the interest of the nobles, when 
there is not a sutlicient public revenue. For the deficiencie- 
inust be necessarily made up by taxes, confiseations, and fine: 
imposed by corrupt courts of justice: things which have alread: 
destroyed many democracics. Whenever, then, the revenues οἱ 
the state are small, there should be but few public assemblies: 
and the courts of justice should have extensive jurisdiction 
but continue sitting a few days only; for by this means tl 
rich will not fear the expense, although they receive nothin: 
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for their attendance, though the poor do; and judgment also 
will be given much better; for the rich will not choose to be 
long absent from their own affairs, but will willingly be so 
for a short time. And, when there are suflicient revenues, a 
different conduct ought to be pursued from what the dema- 
gogues at present follow; for now they divide the surplus of 
the public money amongst the poor; these receive it, and 
again want the same supply; while the giving such help to 
the poor is like pouring water into a sieve. But at 
the true patriot in a democracy ought to take care ΜΉΤ be 
that the majority are not too poor, for this is the may 
cause of rapacity in that government. He should 
endeavour, therefore, that they may enjoy a lasting plenty ; 
and as this also is advantageous to the rich, what can be saved 
out of the public money should be put by, and then divided at 
once among the poor, if possible, in such a quantity as may 
enable every one of them to purchase a little field; or, if that 
cannot be done, at least to give cach of them enough to pro- 
cure the implements of trade and husbandry ; and if there is 
not enough for all to receive so much at once, then to divide 
it acording to tribes, or any other allotment. In the mean 
time, let the rich pay them for the necessary attendance, and 
ecase from lavishing them on useless shows. And something like 
this was the manner in which they manage at Carthage, and 
so preserve the affections of the people; for, by continually 
sending some of their community into colonies, they procure 
plenty. It is also worthy ofa sensible and generous nobility, 
to divide the poor amongst them, and to induce them to work 
by supplying them with what is necessary; or to imitate the 
conduct of the people at Tarentum;! for by permitting the 
poor to partake in common of every thing which is needful for 
them, they gain the affections of the commonalty. 
also two different ways of electing their magis- _ 
trates ; for some are chosen by vote, others by S nawnee 
lot; by the last, that the people at large may have 
some share in the administration; by the former, that the 

state may be well governed. It is also possible to accomplish 

the same thing, if of the same magistrates some are chosen 


They have 


. Upon the constitution of Tarentum, see Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. 
chap. 9. 
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by vote, and others by lot. And thus much for the manner in 
which democracies ought to be established, 


CHAP. VI. 
The constitu. ROM what has been already said, it will be almost 
tion of an manifest how an oligarchy ought to be founded. 


lig } 9 i 3 Ξ . ’ . 
Ratatat ah For it is right to draw conclusions from things 


which are contrary, and to frame every species of oligarchy 
by a kind of analogy, corresponding to some opposite species 
of democracy. 

The purest and best-framed oligarchy is one 
which approaches most nearly to what we call a 
free state ; in which there ought to be two different standards 
of income, the one made high, the other low. T*rom those who 
are within the latter, the ordinary officers of the state ought 
to be chosen; from the former, the supreme magistrates : nor 
should any ore be excluded from a part of the administration 
who is within the census; which should be so regulated that 
the commonalty who are included in it should, by: that means, 
be made superior to those who have no share in the govern- 
ment. For those who are to take their share in public atkairs 
ought always to be chosen out of the better sort of the people. 
Much in the same manner ought the next kind of 
oligarchy to be established, by drawing the rule a 
little tighter; but as to that which is most opposite to a pure 
democracy, and approaches nearest to a dynasty 
and a tyranny, as it is of all others the worst, so 
it requires the greatest care and caution to preserve it. For 
as bodies of sound and healthy constitutions, and ships which 
are well manned and well adapted for sailing, can bear many 
defects without perishing thereby, while a diseased body, or 
a leaky ship with an inditlerent crew, cannot support the least 
shock; just so the worst-established governments want the 
Tests opsta.  MOSt careful attention. A number of citizens 18 
bility inade- the preservation of a democracy ; for they are a 
Bn Ulipeeeine body opposed to those rights which are founde ἃ 

in rank; while on the contrary, the preservation 
of an oligarchy depends upon the due regulation of the dit- 
ferent orders in the society, 


The best kind. 


The next kind. 


The worst. 
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CHAP. VII. 


As the greater part of the community is divided yore an ott. 
into four sorts of people, husbandmen, mechanics, garchy can be 
petty traders, and hired servants; and, as those eb ts cisckbt) 
who are useful in war may likewise be divided into four sorts, the 
horseman, the heavy-armed soldier, the light-armed, and thie 
sailor; wherever the nature of the country admits of a great 
number of horse, there a powerful oligarchy may be easily 
established. For the safety of the inhabitants depends upon 
a force of that sort ; but those who can support the expense 
of horsemen must be persons of some considerable fortune. 
Where the troops are chiefly heavy-armed, there an inferior 
oligarchy may be established ; for a heavy-armed force is com- 
posed more out of the rich than the poor, but the light-armed 
and the sailors always contribute to support a democracy. 
But where the number of these is very great, and a sedition 
arises, the other parts of the community fight at a disadvan- 
tage; but a remedy for this evil is to be learned from skilful 
cenerals, who always mix a proper number of light-armed 
soldiers with their horse and heavy-armed. For it is in this 
way that the populace get the better of the men of fortune in 
an insurrection ; for being lighter, they are easily a match for 
the horse and the heavy-armed. So that for an oligarchy to 
form a body of troops from these is to form one against itself. 
But as a city is composed of different ages, some young and 
some old, the fathers should teach their sons, while they are 
still very young, the light and easy exercises ; and when they 
are grown up from childhood, they should be perfected in war- 
like exercises in gencral. Now, the admission of | | 
the people to any share in the government, as I jate the ad. 
said betore, should be either regulated by a census, Pron ooh. 
or else, as at Thebes, allowed to those who for a 
certain time have ceased from any mechanic employment ; or 
as at Massalia, where they are chosen according to their worth, 
Whether citizens or foreigners. With respect to the magis- 
trates of the highest rank, which it may be necessary to have 
in the state, their services to the public should be strictly laid 
down, to prevent the common people from being desirous of ἃ 
share, and also to induce them to regard their magistrates 
Q 
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with favour, as men who pay a large price for their honours, 
It is also fitting that the magistrates, upon entering into office, 
should make magnificent sacrifices, and erect some public 
structure, that the people, partaking of the entertainment, and 
seeing the city ornamented with votive gifts in their temples 
and public structures, may see with pleasure the stability of the 
government: the nobles will thus gain lasting records of their 
generosity. But now this is not the conduct of those who 
are at present at the head of an oligarchy, but quite the con- 
trary ; for they are not more desirous of honour than of gain ; 
for which reason such oligarchies may more properly be called 
little democracies. Let it then suffice to have laid down thus 
much as to the principles on which a democracy and an oli- 
garchy ought to be established. 


CHAP. ViliG 


What magis) “FTER what has been said, it follows next to dis- 
tracies arene- tinguish accurately concerning the magistracies ; 
“ee of what nature they should be, how many, and 
for what purpose, as I have already mentioned: for without 
the necessary magistrates no state can exist, nor without those 
who contribute to its dignity and good order can it exist hap- 
pily, Now it is necessary, that in small states the magistrate: 
should be few, in large ones many; it is well also to know 
what offices it is suitable to join together, and what ought to 
be separated. 
The first thing necessary is to establish proper 
Inspectors of regulations in the markets ; for which purpose 4 
certain officer should be appointed, to inspect al. 
contracts, and to preserve good order; for, of necessity, i! 
almost every city there must be both buyers and sellers, t 
supply each others’ mutual wants, and this is the readies! 
means towards independence ; for the sake of which men seen: 
first to have joined together in one community.? A second 


' The learned Schneider admonishes the reader that there is evident!) 
an omission here, and that in this place we ought to look for Aristotle > 
complete statement of doctrine with reference to the constitution of ariste 
cracies, free states, and monarchies. But the reader has already bee! 
warned of the fragmentary character of the present treatise of our author 

* Compare book i, chap, 2, and Nicom, Eth. book y. chap. 6. 
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care, and nearly related to the first, is to have an 

eye both to the public and private edifices in the pf ΠΝ nublic 
city, that they may be ornamented; and also to i τε 
take care of all buildings which are likely to fall, and of the 
repair of highways; and also to see that the land-marks 
between different estates are preserved, that they may live 
tree from disputes, and all other business of a like nature. 
Now such an office as this is called by most an inspectorship 
of the city, and the business itself may be divided into several 
branches, over each of which in populous cities they appoint a 
separate person ; one to inspect the buildings, another the foun- 
tains, and another the harbours. There is a third oftice, most 
necessary, and very like the last, and conversant nearly about 
the same objects; only its sphere lies in the country and the 
suburbs of the city. These officers some persons ΌΜΩΣ 

call inspectors of the lands, and others, inspectors ᾿Ξ 

of the woods ; these then are three matters of eare. But there 
must also be another magistracy appointed, to receive the 
public revenue, from whose sate-keeping it is td be delivered | 
out to those who are in the different departments ead 

of the state ; these are called receivers or questors. 4 
There must also be another, before whom all private contracts. 
und sentences of courts shall be enrolled; and before these 
same, as well as the magistrates, must be brought all indictments 
and openings of pleadings. Sometimes this employment is 
divided amongst many, but there is one supreme 
over the rest; these are called proctors, notaries, Chilis ee 
and other like names. Next to these is an_ recovery of 
officer, whose business is of all others the most ἦν 
necessary, and yet most difficult; namely, the exaction of 
penalties from those who are condemned, the recovery of 
fines, and the charge of the persons of prisoners. ‘This office 
is very difficult, on account of the odium attending it, so that 
no ohe will engage in it unless it is made very profitable, nor, 
if he does, will ‘he be willing to execute it according to law ; 
but itis most necessary, as it is of no service to pass judgment 
in any cause, except that judgment is carried into execution ; 
for if human society cannot subsist without actions at law, 
it certainly cannot exist without the infliction of penalties. 


Notaries, ete. 


For this reason it is best that this office should not be executed 


by one person, but by some of the magistrates of other courts. 
ᾳ 2 
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In like manner, endeavour should be made that the levying of 
fines which are ordered by the judges, shall be divided 
amongst different persons. And further, that different magis- 
trates shall judge different causes; new judges trying novel 
matters in preference ; and as to those which are already ruled, 
let one person pass sentence, and another see it executed; as, 
for instance, let the curators of the public buildings execute 
the sentence which the inspectors of the markets have passed, 
and conversely in other cases ; for in proportion as less odium 
attends those who carry the laws into execution, by so much 
the easier will they gain their proper end. ‘Therefore for the 
same persons to pass the sentence and to execute it, will sub- 
ject them to double hatred; and if the same judges pass sen- 
tence in all cases, they will be considered as the enemies of 
all, And in many places a different magistrate has custody 
of the prisoner, while another sees execution done upon him; 
as the eleven at Athens: for which reason it is prudent to se- 
parate these offices, and to seek out a plea for arranging this 
matter, “For it is no less than any matter of care already 
mentioned ; for it so happens that men of character will de- 
cline accepting this oflice, and worthless persons cannot pro- 
perly be intrusted with it, as being themselves rather in want 
of ἃ guard, rather than qualified to guard others, ‘This, there- 
fore, ought by no means to be ἃ separate office from others ; 
nor should it be permanently allotted to any individuals, but 
to Phi young men; and where there is a band of young men 
a city guard, the youths ought in turns to take these offices 
Ses them. These, then, as the most necessary magistrates, 
ought to be first mentioned ; next to these are others no less 
necessary, but of much higher rank, for they ought to be men 
of great skill and fidelity, Such would be those 
Wine of magistrates which have the guard of the city, and 
provide every thing necessary for war; whiose bu- 

siness it is, both in war and peace, to defend the walls and gates, 
and to take care to muster and marshal the citizens, Over 
¥ all these there are sometimes more oflicers, some: 
bi ebaty times fewer; thus, in little cities there is one su- 
preme over all, whom they call cither general or 

polemarch; but where there are horse and light-armed troops, 
und bowmen, and sailors, they sometimes place over each of 
these distinct commanders, called navarchs, hipparchs, and 
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taxiarchs ; who again have others under them, as trierarchs, 
lochagi, and phylarchs, according to their different divisions ; 
all of which join together to make one body, appertaining to 
the military department. But since some of the magistrates, 
if not all, have business with the publie money, it is necessary 
that there should be other officers, whose employment shall 
be nothing else than to take an account of what they have, 
and to correct any mismanagement therein; and these they 
call anditors, or logistw, or inquisitors, or scrutineers, sut, 
besides all these magistrates, there is one who is 
supreme over them all, who very often has in his 
own power the disposal both of the public revenue and taxes ; 
who presides over the people, when the supreme power is in 
them; for the magistrate who has a power to summon them 
together, must be supreme head of the state. These are 
sometimes called probuli, because they preadvise ; 
but, where there are many, they are more proper- 
ly called a council. ‘These are nearly all the civil magistrates 
which are requisite toa government: but there are other per- 
sons, Whose business is confined to religion ; as the 
priests, and those who have to take care of the 
temples, that they are kept in proper repair, or, if they 
fall down, that they may be rebuilt; and whatever else be- 
longs to public worship. This charge is sometimes intrusted 
to one person, as in small cities; in others it is delegated to 
many, and these distinct from the priesthood, as the builders 
or keepers of holy places, and officers of the sacred revenue. 
Next to these are those who are appointed to have the general 
‘are of all the public sacrifices, which the law does not intrust 
to the priests, but which have their high rank as being offered 
on the common hearth of the city; and some call them 
archons, some kings, and others again prytanes. ‘To sum up 
in few words the different magistracies which are 
necessary in these matters, these are either con- 
cerned with religion, with war, with taxes and expenditure, 
with markets and public buildings, with harbours and high- 
ways. Belonging to the courts of justice there are scribes, to 
enrol private contracts; and there must also be some to see 
to executions, and guards over the prisoners; there are also 
courts of inquiry and scrutiny, to pass the magistrates’ ac- 
counts ; and lastly, others to watch over the deliberative clement 


The premier, 


Probull. 


Priests. 


Various others. 
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of the state.!’ But separate states which are peculiarly happy, 
and have leisure to attend to more minute particulars, and 
Superintend- are very attentive to good order, require parti- 


ents of the cular magistrates; such as those who have the 


youths,and = government of the women, who are to see the 
κοποδηθῆι laws are executed ; who take the care of the boys, 
and preside over their education. ‘To these may be added, 
those who have the eare of the gymnastic exercises, the the- 
atres, and every other public spectacle which there may hap- 
pen to be. Some of these however clearly do not concern the 
people at large, as the governors of the women ; for the poor 
are obliged to employ their wives and children in servile 
offices, for want of slaves. But as there are three magistrates 
to whom some states intrust the supreme power, namely, 
wills guardians of the laws,? preadvisers,® and senators ; 
suit the three guardians of the laws suit best to an aristocracy, 
forns of fo- _preadvisers to an oligarchy, and a senate to a de- 

| mocracy. And thus much has been said by way 
of an outline concerning all magistrates. 


! In this obscure and difficult passage, in which Aristotle seems to al- 
ternate between loose and technical terms, the editor has followed the 
reading of Bekker, with the single exception of rejecting the καὶ before 
the words πρὸς εὐθύνας, This he prefers to the proposed reading of 
Goeitling, καὶ πρυσευθύνας. In the earlier part of the sentence Schneider, 
fullowed by Coraés and Goéttling, read ἀπολογισμοὺς instead of ἐπιλο- 
γισμούς. But ina later edition G, recalls his asscnt in the following 
terns, Which are here transcribed, “ Aristoteles hie de magistratu loqui- 
tur, cujus fidei commissa est exquisitio gesti a ceteris magistratibus mu- 
neris. Magistratus autem in detendendis (ἀ πολογισμοῖς) iis occupatus 
esse non potest, a quibus administrationis rationes accipit.” 

2 γνρμοφύλακες. ‘The Dictionary of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities states 
that this name denotes certain magistrates of high authority, who exer- 
cised a control over the whole body of the magistrates and people, and 
whose duty was to see that the laws were dnly administered and obeyed. 
Mention is made of this office at Sparta and elsewhere ; but no such body | 
existed at Athens, as it would have been incompatible with the demo- 
cratic genius of its constitution, at least when vested in the hands of ἃ 
single person. The office of guardian of the laws, in part at least, seems 
to have been discharged at Athens by the Areopagus. Ata later period 
an inferior office under this name is said to have been devised at Athens. 

3 πρόβουλοι. These officers Gillies compares with the * lords of ar- 
ticles’? in the old Scottish constitution. For further remarks on the 
word, the reader will do well to refer to note on book iy. chap. 14. 
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BOOK VII.'—Crap. I. 


Ix who proposes ‘to make the fitting inquiryas τς προτὶ οἱ 
to which form of government is the best, ought gible life to εἰ 
first to determine what manner of living is most the vélitiebas 
eligible ;? for while this remains uncertain, it will 

also be equally uncertain what government is best. For, un- 
less some unexpected accident interfere, it is probable tliat 
those who enjoy the best government, will live best according 
to existing circumstances; he ought, therefore, first to come 
to some agreement as to the manner of life which, so to speak, 
is most desirable for all; and afterwards, whether this life is 
the same or different in the individual and the member of a 


' This and the following book are placed by Gillies as the fourth and 
fifth. The fifth and sixth books (called by him the seventh and eighth) 
are regarded by him as supplemental to the rest. He thus defends his re- 
arrangement of the treatise, and traces the connexion between its several 
parts. ‘In the first book of his Politics, Aristotle examines the origin of 
society and government, the essential distinction of ranks in a common- 
wealth, and the best plans of political economy: In the second, he de- 
scribes the most admired schemes of policy, cither delineated by philoso- 
phers or instituted by legislators. In the third, (of which a considerable 
part is now lost,) he explains the nature and principles of the various 
governments existing in Greece and in the ancient world, whether repub- 
lican or monarchical; bestowing just and liberal praise where praise 
seemed to be due; but declaring himself not to be completely satisfied 
with any thing that philosophers had devised, legislators prescribed, or 
that time and chance had produced, he proceeds in this fourth (commonly 
published as the seventh) book, to exhibit the result of his own reflections — 
concerning the great question, what form of government isthe best? This 
problem, he observes, cannot be solved abstractedly ; because government 
being an arrangement, the best government must be the best arrangement, 
and this must be that form which the materials to be arranged are the 
best fitted to receive and to preserve.” 

? In order to find what is aiperwrarn πολιτεία, Aristotle considers first 
the practical question on which it must depend, viz. what is aiperwraro¢ 
βίος. In both the one and the other, that will be the best which is the best 
under existing circumstances. Now in his Rhetoric, (book i. chap. 5,) to 
Which he here alludes as one of his exoteric treatises, Aristotle divides all 
goods into, 1. τὰ ἐκτός. 2. τὰ ἐν τῷ σώματι. 3. τὰ ἐν τῇ ψύχῃ. Each 
and allof them, though they do not constitute happiness, are yet necessary 
to its perfection, as every one but a fool will admit: the only difference 
will be concerning the proportion of cach kind which is necessary. 
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state. Deceming then that we have already sufficiently shown 


what sort of life is best, in our popular discourses on that: 


subject, we must now make use of what we there 841 4.} Cer- 
ΓΕ ς γε θῖν tainly no one ever called in question the pro- 
goods neces- = priety of one of the divisions; namely, that as 
ἜΝ hap- there are three kinds of things good for man, 
namely, what is external, what belongs to the body, 
and to the soul, it is evident that all these must conspire to 
muke men truly happy. For no one would say that a man was 
happy who had nothing of fortitude or temperance, justice or 
prudence, but was afraid of the flies that flew round him ; or 
who would abstain from nothing, it he chaneed to be desirous 
of meat or drink, or who would murder his dearest friend fora 
farthing ; or, in like manner, one who was in every particular 
- as wanting and misguided in his understanding as an infant 
or amanine, ‘These truths are so evident that all must aurce 
to them, though some may dispute about the quantity and the 
degree: for they may think, that a very little amount of virtue 
is sufficient for happiness; but as to riches, property, power, 
honour, and all such things, they endeavour to increase them 
without bounds. But to such we say, that it is easy to prove, 
from what experience teaches us concerning these cases, that 
it is not through these external goods that men acquire virtue, 
ἧς but through virtue that they acquire them? As 
Phe truly ro oe : : 
happy liiede- tO ἃ happy life, whether it is to be found. in 
tes an celia pleasure or in virtue, or in both, certain it is that it 
belongs more frequently to those whose morals are 
most pure, and whose understandings are best cultivated, and 
who preserve modcration in the acquisition of external goods, 
than to those who possess a sufficiency of external good things, 


' Ho refers to Rhet, book i. chap. 5, 
2 That virtue is more essential than external goods to εὖ ξῆν, is proved 
in two ways: 
1. Practically; ra ἐκτὸς ἀγαθά are caused and preserved by virtue, no 
virtue by them, 
2. Theoretically: (a) τὰ ἐκτὸς ἀγαθά have a limit and excess; not s0 
virtue. 

(/3) ‘he soul is superior to the body ; but qualities 
differ in relative importance according to the 
importance of thy subject in which they reside. 

(y) External goods exist for the sake of the soul, not 
the contrary. For happiness depends upon the 
exercise of ἀρετὴ and φρόνησις. 


- 
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hut are deficient in the rest. And that such is the case will 
be clearly seen by any one who views the matter with reflec- 
tion. For whatsoever is external has its boundary, as a 
machine ; and whatsoever is useful is such that its excess is 
either necessarily hurtful, or at best useless to the possessor. 
But every good quality of the soul, the higher it is in degree, 
becomes much the more useful, if it is permitted on this sub- 
ject toadopt the word “useful” as well as “noble.” It is also 
evident that the best disposition ef each thing will follow in 
the same proportion of excess, as the things themselves, of 
which we allow they are accidents, differ from each other in 
value. So that if the soul is more noble than any outward 
possession, or than the body, both in itself and with respect to 
us, it must be admitted, of course, that the best disposition of 
each must follow the same analogy. Besides, it is for the 


‘sake of the soul that these things are desirable, and it is on 


this account that wise men should desire them, and not the 
soul for them. Let us therefore be well agreed that so much 
of happiness falls to the lot of every one as he possesses of 
virtue and wisdom, and in proportion as he acts according to 
their dictates ; since for this we have the example of the 
(rod Himself, who is completely happy, not from any exter- 
nal good, but in Himself, and because He is such by nature, 
lor ‘good fortune is something of nec cessity different from hap- 
piness, as every external good ‘of the soul is produced by chance 
or by fortune; but it is not from fortune that any one is just 
or wise. ITlence it follows, as established by 

the same reasoning, that the state which is best, Aevict! a. 
and acts best, will be happy: for no one can fare 

well who acts not well; nor can the actions either of man or 
city be praise-worthy without virtue and wisdom, But v alour, 
justice, and wisdom have in astate the same force and form as 
in individuals ; and it is only as he shares in these virtues that 
each man is said to be just, wise, and prudent. 

Thus much then may suffice to be said by way of introduc- 
tion ; for we cannot refrain from touching on this subject in our 
discourse, though we could not go through all the details 
which belong to it; for that business properly belongs to an- 
other i inquiry. But let us at present lay down so much, that 
a man’s happiest life, both as an individual and as a citizen, 
is a life of virtue, so far accompanied by external goods as to 
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be able to perform virtuous actions, But if there are any who 
still dispute the matter, and are not persuaded by what we 
have said, we will consider them hereatter, but at present we 
shall proceed according to our intended method. 


CHAP. U. 


The happiness IT now remains for us to say whether the happi- 
of the indi- ness of any individual and of a city’ is the same 
the statethe or different. But this also is evident; for all 
way i would confess that itis the same. For whosoever 
supposes that riches will make a person happy, must place 
the happiness of the city in riches, if it possesses them ;° those 
who prefer a life which enjoys tyrannic power, will also think 
that the city which has many others under its command is 
most happy: thus, also, if any one approves a man for his vir- 
tue, he will think the most worthy city the happiest. But here 
Eisinitesinel there are tyvo particulars which require consider- 
1, Is politica; ANON, One of which is, whether it 1s the most 
or private lite eligible lite to be a member of the community and 

enjoy the rights οὐ ἃ citizen, or to live as a stranger, 


without interfering in public affairs ; ei also what Form ot 


mg government and what disposition of the state we 

2, Whatisthe © : 
best formof ought to consider the best; whether the whole 
govermuent€ community should be eligible to a share in the 
administration, or only the greater part, and some only. As 
this, therefore, is a subject of political examination and spe- 
culation, and not what concerns the individual, and as this is 
the view which we have at present chosen, the 
TRS AMIE 0k ohe ef thesc would be foreign to our purpose,’ 
but the other is proper to our present design. 


' The object of Plato in his Republic was to arrive at what is good for 
the individual through the medium of what is good for the state; the 
method of Aristotle would be as nearly as possible the converse of “this. 
We do not, however, accurately know how far Plato all along had in 
view a different object, namely, to disprove the sophistical notion that 
happiness and virtue depend mainly on keeping up the outward sem- 
blance of it. 

? As not being strictly in accordance with the practical character of the 
present treatise. Still Aristotle enters into the question as a πάρεργον. 
Since virtues are twofold, 1. Political or practical, 2. Theoretical or con- 
templative, is a political or contemplative life preferable ἢ The man who 
fullows the latter kind of life objects to the politician, that his Ife is 
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Now it isevicent that that government must be the best, which 
is so established that every one therein may have it in his 
power to act most virtuously and live happily: but some, who 
admit that a life of virtue is most eligible, still doubt which is 
preferable, a public life of active virtue, or one entirely dis- 
engaged from what is without, and spent in contemplation ; 
which some say is the only one worthy of a philosopher. And 
one of these two different modes of life, both now and formerly, 
seem to have been chosen by all those who were the most 
ambitious of virtue; I mean the political or the philosophic 
life. And yet it is of no little consequence on jtlaaaly 
ifferent opi- 
nions on the 
naturally direct his aim to the better mark ; and /#tter question. 


not only individuals, but the state also, should do the same. 
Some think thata tyrannical government over our neighbours 
is accompanied with the greatest injustice ; but that a politi- 
eal rule over them is not unjust: but that still is a restraint 
on the tranquillity of political life. Others chance to hold, as 
it were, the contradictory opinion, and think that an active 
and political life js the only life for man; for that private 
persons have no opportunity of practising any one virtue, more 
than they have who are engaged in the public management of 
the state. These are their sentiments ; others say, that a tyran- 
nical and despotical mode of government is the only happy one ; 
fur even among some free states the object of their laws seems 
to be this, to tyrannise over their neighbours. So that poli- 
tical institutions, wheresoever dispersed among the greater 
part of mankind, if they have any one common object in view, 
allof them aim at this, to conquer and govern. As for ex- 
ample, at Lacedemon and in Crete, the education of their 
children and the generality of the laws was directed towards 
astate of war. Besides, among all nations, those who have 
power enough to enslave others, are honoured on that account ;! 


attended with injustice in certain cases. He answers, that it is only in 
political life that scope for certain particular virtues is found. Others 
hold that despotic rule over as many subjects as possible is the best thing. 
But this surely cannot be true; for no other art endeavours to effect its 
end by force, but to provide fit and proper means. 

' “The institutions of Rome had not acquired that celebrity which 
entitled them to be cited as examples in the time of Aristotle, who flour- 
ished towards the beginning of the fifth century from the building of the 
city. Yet, even at this early period, the Romans were distinguished 
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as were the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and Gauls; and 


with some there are laws whose end is to exeite the virtue of 


courage; thus they tell us, that at Carthage they allowed every 
person to wear as many rings for distinction-as he had served 
campaigns. ‘There was also a law in Macedon, that a man, 
who had not himself killed an enemy, should be obliged to 
wear a halter round his neck. Among the Scythians, at a fes- 
tival, none were permitted to drink out of the cup which was 
carried about who had not done the same thing. Among the 
Iberians, a warlike nation, they erect as many columns upon 
a man’s tomb as he has slain enemies; and among different 
nations different things of this sort prevail, some of them 
established by law, others by custom, Probably it may scem 
absurd to those who are willing to inquire, whether it is the 
business of a legislator to be able to point out by what means 
a state may govern and tyrannise over its neighbours, whether 
they will, or will not. For how can that which is itself un- 
lawful belong either to the politician or legislator ¢ but it is 
unlawful to rule not only justly but unjustly also; for a con- 
quest may be unjustly made. But we see nothing of this in 
the other sciences ; for it is the business neither of the phy- 
sician nor of the pilot to use either persuasion or force, the one 
to his patients, the other to his passengers. And yet many 
seem to think that a despotic government is a political one, and 
what they do not allow to be just or proper, if exercised over 
themselves, they will not blush to exercise over others ; for 
they endeavour to be justly governed themselves, but think it 
of no consequence whether others are ruled justly or not :! and 
this is absurd except where there are beings which nature in- 
tended to rule, and others which as naturally obey. And there- 
fore, since this is the ease, no one ought to assume it over all in 
general, but over those only who are the proper objects of it; 
just as no one should hunt men either for food or sacrifice, but 


above all nations in the world, by the nice gradation, as well as by the 
general diffusion, of military honours,” (Gillies.) 

' As an instance in point, it would be apposite to quote the principle 
adopted by the Romans in their conduct towards foreign states. 

2 * Aristotle here dwells on what is often repeated in other parts of this 
work, the injustice of any kind of authority not derived from nature; Ue 
differences between the power or jurisdiction of masters, fathers, and ‘hus. 
bands, and the evils resulting from confounding the limits of governments 
specifically different.”’ (Gillies.) 
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of procuring it. It is the duty of a good legis- 
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only what is fit for this purpose; and these are such wild ani- 
mals a3 are catable. 
But withal, a city which is well governed may ree 
be very happy in itself, while it enjoys a good Joo mternal 
system of internal laws, though its constitution ee is 
be not framed for war or conquest over its 
enemies; for it would then have no occasion for these. It is 
evident therefore that all the business of waris to be con- 
sidered as commendable, not as a final end, but as the means 
Σ 3 : War to be re- 
lator to examine carefully into his state, and the garded asa 
nature of man, and every community, and to see Means only, 
how they may partake of a virtuous life, and of the happiness 
which results from it. In this respect some laws and customs 
differ from others. It is also the duty of a legislator, if he 
has any neighbouring states, to consider in what manner he 
shall oppose each of them, or how he shall conduct himself 
suitably to each. But as to what should be the final end at 
which he should direct the best government, may possibly 
meet with due consideration hereafter. 


CHAP. ITI. 


We will now speak to those who, while they agree that a 
life of virtue is most eligible, yet differ in the use οὗ it, 
addressing ourselves to both these parties; for _ 

. , mee Different 
there are some who disapprove of all political opinions as to 
governments, and think that the life of one Who ig complete 
really free is different from the life of a citizen, 
and of all others most eligible: while others, again, think that 
the life of a citizen is the best; and that it is impossible for him 
who does nothing to be well employed; but that virtuous 
activity and happiness are the same thing. Now both parties 
insome particulars say what is right, in others what is wrong ; 
thus, it is true that the life of a freeman is better than the life 
of a slave, for a slave, as a slave, is employed in nothing 
noble; for the common servile employments which he is com- 
manded to perform have nothing honourable in them. But, 
on the other hand, it is not true that a submission ~ oy guy. 
to every sort of government is slavery; for the mission is 
government of freemen differs not less from the ΚΤ" 
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government of slaves, than slavery and freedom differ from 
each other in their nature; and how they differ has been 
already mentioned in our first book.! ‘To prefer idleness to 
activity is also wrong, for happiness consists in action,’ and 
many noble ends are produced by the actions of the just and 
wise, From what we have already determined on this subject, 
some one probably may think, that supreme power is of all 
things best, for thus is a man enabled to perform very many 
useful services. So that he who can obtain this power ought 
not to give it up to another, but rather to seize it: and, for 
this purpose, the father should have no attention or regard for 
his son, or the son for his father, or friend for friend; for 
what is best is most eligible: but to be in prosperity is the 
best. What these persons advance might probably be true, 
if the supreme good were certainly theirs who plunder and use 
violence to others. But it is most unlikely that it should be 
so; for it is a mere false supposition: tor it does not follow, 
that their actions are honourable who thus assume the supreme 
power over others, unless they are by nature as superior to 
them as a man to a woman, a father to a child, a master to ἃ 
slave, So that he who so far forsakes the path of virtue can 
never return back so far as he has departed from it. — Fer 
amongst equals whatever is fair and just ought to be recipro- 
eal; for this is equal and right; but that equals should not 
share with equals, or like with like, is contrary to nature ; and 
Who is by Whatever is contrary to nature is not right, It. 
nature fitted — therefore, there is any one superior to the rest οἱ 
πὰ: the community in virtue and abilities for activ 
lite, him it is proper to follow, and him it is right to obey: 
but he must have not virtue alone, but also the power according 
to which he may be capable of acting. If, then, we are righ! 
in what we have now said, it follows, that happiness consist: 
in virtuous activity, and that with respect to the state. 
as well as to the individual, an active life: is the best. Νοὶ 
that an active life must necessarily refer to other persons,’ ἃ: 

' See book i, chaps. 5, 6, and 7. 

3 The two mmaginary disputants concerning virtue are evidently part! 
right and partly wrong: the advocate of the contemplative life is rigAt δ 
supposing that a life of mere contemplation is better than to rule ove 
slaves; wrong in imagining (as he would seem to imagine) that all apy 
is of necessity despotic in its nature, 

δ Itis not true to assert that practical life needs to have reference τὶ 
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some think, or that those studies alone are practical which 
are pursued for the sake of what results from acting. But 
this is much more true of those sclf-dependent contemplations 
and discursive energies which subsist for their own sakes, 
For virtuous activity is their end, 80 that it is 4, wnat the 
something practical; nay, those who contrive the happiness of a 
° 7 . state consists. 
plan which others follow are more particularly 
said to act, and are superior to the workmen who execute 
their designs, But it is not necessary that states which 
choose to have no intercourse with others should remain in- 
active ; for the several members thereof may have mutual in- 
tercourse with each other ; and there are many opportunities 
for this among the different citizens. The same thing is true 
in like manner of every individual ; for, were it otherwise, 
neither could the God nor the universe be perfect ; but neither 
of these can have any external actions, over and above their 
own proper energies. ITence it is evident that that very same 
life which is happy for each individual, is happy also for the 
state and for every member of it. 


CITAP. IV. 


As what has already been said finishes the pre- uae 
face of this subject, and as we have considered at Fonstitution of 
large the nature of all other states,! it now remains 

that I should first say what ought to be the form laid down 
as that of the state which is in accordance with our idea; for 
no good state can exist without a proportionate supply of 


others, or that the best διάνοιαι lead to some result beyond themselves ; 
for the best are complete in themselves, and look to no further object. 
So also states, though isolated, need not therefore be ἄπρακτοι, because 
they have few or no external relations, The deity himself has none, and 
yet he is not without an object for his energics.—It must be remarked 
here that the Christian ‘religion, by unfolding the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity, shows us how God, though perfect in His own nature, finds an 
object in Himself; and by the doctrine of the Atonement, has taught us 
further still, that God has an external object of His love in man. 

' Aristotle here refers to the third book of this present treatise, where 
he gives the formal cause of the best form of government. He now 
considers its material cause (ἐκ rivwy), the number of its citizens, its ter- 


Titory, ete, ‘he practical character of his inquiry is marked by the words | 
uncey μέντοι ἀδύνατον. 
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what is necessary. Many things therefore ought to be pre- 
viously laid down as objects desirable, but none of them such 
as are impossible ; I mean, relative to the number of citizens, 
and the extent of the territory. For as other artificers, such 
as the weaver and the shipwright, ought to have such ma- 
terials as are fit for their work, (since in proportion as they are 
better, by so much superior will the work itself necessarily 
be;) so also ought the legislator and politician to endea- 
vour (0 procure proper materials for the business they have 
in hand. Now the first and principal instrument 
of the politician is the number of the people; he 
should therefore know how many and what they 
naturally ought to be; in like manner as to the country, how 
large and of what kind it ought to be. Most persons think, 
that it is necessary for a city to be large in order to be happy καὶ 
but even should this be true, still they cannot tell what is a 
large one, and what a small one. For they estimate its great- 
ness according to the multitude of its inhabitants; but they 
ought rather to look to its strength than to its numbers. — For 
a state has a certain object in view, so that the state which is 
most able in itself to accomplish this end, this we ought to 
consider the greatest ; as a person might say that Mippocrates 
Was a greater physician, though not a greater man, than one 


The number of 
the people, 


who was taller than him in person. But even it 


that is, of the 


δε εν: it were proper to determine the strength of the 


city from the number of its inhabitants, it should 
never be inferred from the multitude in general who may 
happen to be in it—(for in a city there must necessarily be 
many slaves, sojourners, and foreigners)—but from those who 
are really part of the state, and properly constitute the mem- 
bers of it. A multitude of these is indeed a proof that the 
city is large, but where a large number of mechanics dwell. 
and but tew soldiers, such a state cannot be great; for ἃ 
great city and a populous one are not the same thing. This 
too is evident from the fact that it is very difficult, if not impos: 
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sible, properly to govern a very numerous body of men; ter | 


of all the states which appear well governed, we find not one 
' The proper size of a city is to be judged by considering its ἔργο 


is fitted to accomplish this end. 


: 
ἵ 


namely, the making its members happy and independent, and whether s | 


5 
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where the rights of a citizen are laid open to the entire mul- 
titude.'’ And this is also made evident by proof from the 
nature of the thing; for as law is a certain order, πω 
so good law is of course ἃ certain good order; but. ve too large 
too large a multitude is incapable of this. For ΤΥ ‘sm: 
this is in very truth the prerogative of that Divine Power 
which comprehends the universe, Not but that, as quantity 
and greatness are usually essential to beauty, the perfection 
of a city consists in its being large, if only consistent with that 
order already mentioned, But still there is a determinate size 
to all cities, as well as every thing else, whether animals, 
plants, or machines; for each of these have their proper 
powers, if they are neither too little nor too large; but when 
they have not their due growth, or are badly constructed,—(as 
ἃ ship a span long is not properly a ship, nor one of two fur- 
longs length, but only when it is of a fit size; for either 
from its smallness or from its largeness, it will make all sail- 
ing hopeless ;)—so is it with acity. One that is too small has 
not in itself the power of self-defence, but this power is es- 
sential toa city : one that is too large is capable of self-defence 
in what is necessary, in the same way as a nation, but then it 
isnot acity; forit will be very diflicult to find a form of go- 
vernment tor it. For who would choose to be the general of 
τ such an unwicldy multitude, or who could be their herald but 
_aStentor? ‘The first thing therefore necessary is, bat tee 

- that a city should consist of the lowest numbers will enable the 
- which will be sufficient to enable the inhabitants Hive heen 
_ tolive happily in their political community. And Ν 

_ it follows, that the more the inhabitants excced that necessary 
_ number, the greater will the city be. But, as we have already 
- said, this must not be without bounds; but what is the pro- 
_ per limit of the excess,? experience will easily show, and this 


, | The evil arising from having cities of too great a size is here proved 
ἡ intwo ways: Ist, practically; no well ruled cities are over large. 2nd, 
τ fromthe nature of the case; it is impossible for a city of excessive size to 


2 
ΕἸ 


6 well and adequately superintended by human means; and when this 
_ isthe case, the city becomes out of all proportion. - Like beauty, and like 


; the plot of a poem,—-(see Poetics, chap, vii.)—a city should be as large 
| 48 possible, consistently with being εὐσύνοπτος, and not so small as to. 
τ fail in being self-dependent (αὐτάρκης). 


* The ὅρος τῆς ὑπερβολῆς to be fixed with reference to the duo admi- 


eto 
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> istration of justice in matters of law, and to the fit distribution of offices. 
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experience is to be collected from the actions both of the go- 
-vernors and the governed. Now, as it belongs to the first 
to direct the inferior magistrates and to act as judges, it fol- 
lows that they can neither determine causes with justice, nor 
issue their orders with propriety, without they know the cha- 
racters of their fellow-citizens: so that whenever this happens 
to be impossible in these two particulars, the state must of 
necessity be badly managed; for in both of them it is unjust 
to determine too hastily, and without proper knowledge, which 
must evidently be the case where the number of the citizens 
is too many. Besides, it is more easy for strangers and so- 
journers to assume the rights of citizens, as they will easily 
escape detection owing to the greatness of the multitude. It 
15 evident then, that the best boundary for a city 
is that wherein the numbers are the greatest pos- 
sible, that they may be the better able to be sufl- 
cient in themselves, while they are not too large to be under 
the eye of the magistrates. And thus let us determine the 
extent of a city. 


and independ. 
ently. 


εν: 


The best state LUE above may readily be applied to a country; 
would be one for as to what 501] it should have, it is clear that 
rae dee Se i τ every one will praise it in proportion as it is suf- 

ficient in itself. For which purpose such a country 
must of necessity supply its inhabitants with all the necessaries 
of life; for it is the having these in plenty, without any want, 
which makes them content. As to its extent, it 
should be such as may enable the inhabitants to 
live at their ease with freedom and temperance. 
Whether we have done right or wrong in fixing this limit to the 
territory, shall be considered more minutely hereafter,! when 
we come particularly to inquire into property, and as to the 
amount of fortune requisite, and how and in what manner a 


and of adequate 
extent. 


To this end it is necessary that all the citizens should be known, Thi 
will be found a good test in practice. 

' The author here promises to examine more accurately hereafter, wha 
ought to be the limits of national wealth; but in the work as it now 
stands, this promise is not fultilled. Several other questions are started 
by Aristotle in his Politics, which are not any where answered; whic: 
proves that performance to have cone down to us in an imperfect state. 
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man ought to employ it. For many doubts are started as to 
this question, while men strive to bring it on either side to an 
excess, the one of severity, the other of indulgence. What 
the situation of the country should be, is not difficult to de- 
termine; but in some particulars respecting this point, we 
ought to be advised by those who are skilful in military af- 
fairs. It should be difficult of access to an ene- 
my, but easy of egress to the inhabitants; and, 
as we said that the number of inhabitants ought to be such 
as can come under the eye of the magistrate, so should it be 
with the country; for by that means the country is easily 
defended, As to the position of, the city, if one could place 
it to one’s wish, it ought to lie well both for sea and land. 
One situation which it ought to have has been already men- 
tioned; for it should be so placed as easily to give assistance 
to all parts, and also to receive the necessaries of life from 
every quarter; as also it should be accessible for the carriage 
of wood, or any other materials of the like kind which may 
happen to be in the country. 


Its situation. 


CHAP. VI. 


But with respect to placing a city in communica-_ pa vhacks of 
tion with the sea, there are some who have many 8 maritime po- 
doubts whether it is serviceable or hurtful to well- °°" 
regulated states ;' for they say, that it becomes the resort of 
persons brought up under a different system of government, 
and so is far from serviceable to the state, towards the pre- 
servation of law and the increase of population; for a multi- 
tude of merchants must necessarily arise from trading back- 
wards and forwards upon the seas, which will hinder the 
city from being well governed. But if this incon- 
venience does not arise, it is evident that it is better 
both for safety, and also for the acquisition of the necessaries 
of life, that both the city and the country should be near the 
' Intercourse with foreign nations is apt to create a desire of change, 
and to bring into the country a large admixture of foreigners. But if 
none of these ill effects arise, it is better on other accounts for a state to 
have the sea within reach, for the sake of a ready supply of necessary ar- 


ticles; besides, it affords a double chance in time of war. The foreign 


ἢ one however, should be confined as nearly as possible to the necessaries 
_ Of life. : 
ἰ rR 2 


Its advantages. 
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sea. For in order to bear up against wars, it is necessary to 
be able to bring up forces both by land and by sea; and in 
order to damage the invaders, if it is not possible to do so 
both ways, still either course is available if they possess both, 
It is also necessary for them to import from abroad what does 
not grow in their own country, and to export the superfluous 
productions; for a city ought to tratlic to supply its own wants, 
and not the wants of others: for those who themselves furnish 
an open market for every one, do it for the sake of gain; but 
as to the city which ought not to take part in this ambitious 
trading, it ought not to encourage the growth of such a mart, 
Now, as we see that many places and cities have docks and 
harbours lying very convenient for the city, while those who 
frequent them have no communication with the citadel, and 
yet they are not too far off, but are surrounded by walls and 
other such-like fortifications, it is evident, that, if any good 
arises from such an intercourse, the city will perceive it, but 
if any thing, hurtful, it will be easy to restrain it by a law; 
declaring and deputing who ought to have a trading inter- 
Ἷ course with each other, and who ought not. As 

eee toa naval power, it is by no means doubtful that 
it is necessary to have one to a certain degree ; 

and this not only for the sake of the city itself, but also be- 
cause'it may be necessary to appear formidable to some of the 
neighbouring states, or to be able to assist them as well by 
sea as by land. But in order to know how great that power 
should be, we must look into the condition of the state, and if 
it shall show such vigour as to enable her to take the lead of 
other communities, it is necessary that her foree should cor- 
respond with her actions. As for that multitude of people 
which arises around a maritime power, they are by no means 
necessary to a state, nor ought they to make a part of the 
citizens.' For the mariners and infantry who have the chiet 


' “Maritime power was so grossly abused by the ancient republics, that 
it is continually branded by moralists as producing vile and versatile 
manners, ἤθη ποίκιλα Kai φαῦλα, Plato de Legg. sub. init. The surprising 
of defenceless cities, the desolating of unguarded coasts, attacks without 
glory, and retreats without shame, were represented as operations not less 
inconsistent with true courage, than incompatible with humanity an¢ 
justice. See Isocrates, Orat. de Pace, and Plato de Legg. ubi supra. 
The ancient republics intrusted arms to those only who had a properts 
to defend. ‘heir soldiers were levied from the first classes, or privileges 
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command at sea, are freemen, and upon these depends a naval 
engagement. But when there are many of the surrounding 
inhabitants and husbandmen, there they will always have a 
number of sailors: as we now see happens to some states ; at 
Heraclea, for instance, where they man many triremes, though 
the extent of their city is much more easily measured than 
some others. And thus let it suffice that we have determined 
concerning the country, the port, the city, the sca, and a 
maritime power: as to the number of the citizens, we have 
already said what the limit ought to be. 


CHAP. VII. ; 


We now proceed to point out of what natural dis- ne a 
position the citizens ought to be: but this surely ΤῸ cisposition 
any one would easily perecive who casts his eye 

over those states of Greece which bear a high repute, and in- 
deed over all the habitable world, as it is divided among the 
nations.: Those who live in cold countries,'! as the north of 
Europe, are full of courage, but wanting in understanding and 
in art; therefore they remain free for a long time; but, not 
being versed in the political science, they cannot reduce their 
neighbours under their power. But the Asiatics, whose un- 
derstandings are quick, and who are conversant in the arts, are 
deficient in courage ; and therefore they continue to be always 
conquered, and the slaves of others. But the 

Greeks, placed as it were between these two parts, theGrecar δ 
partake of the nature of both, so as to be at the seg tiles this 
same time both courageous and intellectual; for ὁ 


orders, of society. But sailors were taken from the promiscuous crowd, 
and generally from the meanest populace. This practice, which prevailed 
equally in Greece and Rome, was founded on sound policy. The exer- 
tions of sailors, being naturally directed against foreign enemies, are less 
ved to prove dangerous to the internal stability of government.’ 
Gillies.) | 

' The remarks which Aristotle here offers, respecting the advantages 
enjoyed by Greece in comparison with the countries which lie far to the 
north or to the south of it, may be applied now, after a lapse of more than 
2000 years, to the whole of Europe, except perhaps the very northernmost 
parts. For some remarks on the advantageous influence of the temperate 
zone in the formation of national character, the reader is referred to Pro- 
fessor Heeren’s First Essay on the Political History of Greece, and to 
‘Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol. i.chap. 1. 
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which reason Greece continues free, and governed in the best 
manner possible, and capable of commanding the whole world, 
could it be combined into one system of policy!’ The races 
ot the Greeks have the very same difference among them- 
selves: for part of them possess but one of these qualities, 
whereas in the other they are both happily blended together, 
Hence it is evident, that those persons ought to be both intel- 
ligent and courageous who will be readily. obedient to a legis- 
lator, whose object is virtue. As to what some 
persons say, that the military must be friendly 
towards those whom they know, but severe towards those whom 
they know not, it is courage which makes any one lovely; 
for that is the faculty of the soul on account of which we 
most admire. As a proof of this, our resentment rises higher 
against our friends and acquaintance than against those whom 
we know not: for which reason Archilochus, properly accus- 
ing his friends, addresses the irascible part of his soul, and 
says, “ Art thou not strangled by these friends?” The spirit 
of freedom and command also is inherited by all who are of 
this disposition; for courage is commanding and invincible. 
It also is not right for any one to say, that you should be 
severe to those you know not; for this behaviour is proper 
for no one: nor are those who are of a noble disposition harsh 
in their manners, excepting only towards injurers ; and when 
they are particularly so, it is, as has been already said, against 
their friends, when they think they have injured them, And 
this is agreeable to reason: for when those who think they 

ought to receive a favour from any one do not receive it, 
beside the injury done them, they consider what they are 
‘deprived of. Ilence the saying, 


The military. 


** Cruel the wars of brethren are ;’’ 


' “ Aristotle maintained in a former chapter that a commonwealth had 
its limits in point of populousness; and endeavoured to point out with suf 
ficient aceuracy for all practical purposes what these limits were, [ἢ the 
passage before us he says, γένος ᾿Ελλήνων δυνάμενον ἄρχειν πάντων. 
μιᾶς τύγχανον πολιτείας, ‘hat the Greeks would be able to command 
all nations, if they had the same form of government.’ In fact, the ex 
treme difference in the forms of government in Greece, was the μαι 
obstacle to their national union in one political confederacy ; which is th: 
thing here intended by Aristotle; since, according to the principles abuve 
explained, Greece was far too populous to be happily united in one com- 
monwealth.’’ (Gillies. ) 
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and this, 
“ Those who have greatly loved do greatly hate.” 


And thus we have nearly determined how many the members 
of a state ought to be, and what their natural disposition ; as 
also liow large, and of what sort, their country should be ; 
and I say “ nearly,” because we ought not to require the same 


accuracy in matters of reasoning as in those which are the 
objects of the senses, 


CHAP. VIII. 


As in other naturally constituted bodies, those ny laey 
; . . Many things 

things are not admitted to be parts of them with- necessary to a 
out which the whole would not exist ; so also it is heaeeents 
evident, that in a political state every thing that 

is necessary thereunto is not to be considered as a part of it, 
nor of any other community, from whence one genus is made. 
For one thing ought to be common and the same to the com- 
munity, whether they partake of it equally or unequally, as, 
for instance, food, land, or the like; but when one thing is for 
the benefit of one person, and another for the benefit of an- 
other, in this there is nothing like a community, excepting 
that one makes it and the other uses it. As, for instance, 
between any instrument employed in making any work, and 
the workmen, as there is nothing common between the house 
and the builder, but the art of the builder is employed on the 
house. ‘Thus property is necessary for states, but 

property is no part of the state, though many pen oa 
species of it have life ; but a city is a communit 7 

of equals, for the purpose of enjoying the best life possible. 
But happiness is the best: and this consists in the perfect 
practice of virtuous energies. As, therefore, some persons 
have great, others little or no share in this, it is evident, that 
this is the cause of the difference which exists between the 
different cities and communities there are to be found; for 
while each of these seeks after what is best by various and 
different means, they give rise to different modes of living and 
different forms of government. We are now to consider what 
those things are without which a city cannot possibly exist ; 
for what we call parts of the city must of necessity be inhe- 
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Things neces. ἴδ in it. And this we shall more plainly under- 
sary toastate. Stand, if we know the number of things necessary 
1, Food, toacity. First, the inhabitants must have food : 
3. ἈΠ4, secondly, arts, for many instruments are necessary 
neem in life: thirdly, arms, for it is necessary that the 
community should have an armed force within themselves, both: 
to support their government against the disaffected of them- 
selves, and also to defend it from those who seek to attack it 
from without: fourthly, a certain revenue, as well 
for the internal necessities of the state, as for the 
business of war: fifthly, and indeed chief of all, 
"6. Courts. the care of the service of the gods: sixthly in 
order, but most necessary of all, a court to determine both 
civil and criminal causes. These things are matters which are 
absolutely required, so to speak, in every state; for a city 1s 
a number of people, not accidentally met together, but witha 
purpose of insuring to themselves sufficient independency and 
self-protection ; and if any thing necessary for these purposes 
is wanting, it is impossible that in such a situation these end: 
can be obtained. It is necessary therefore that a city should 
be composed with reference to these various trades ; tor this 
purpose a proper number of husbandmen are necessary to 
procure food ; as also artificers and soldiers, and rich men, and 
priests, and judges,' to determine what is necessary and be- 
neficial. 


4, Revenue. 


5. Religion. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ought all t perils 
sharethese. consider whether all ought to share these differen: 


employments, employments; (for it is possible for the salir 
persons always to be husbandmen, artificers, 


or not? 


judges, or counsellors ;) or whether different persons ought t 
be appointed to each of those employments which we have 


Havina determined thus far, it remains that we 
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already mentioned ; or whether some of them should be appro- | 
priated to particular persons, and others common to all, But | 
this does not take place in every state ; for, as we have already | 


said, it is possible that all may be shared by all, or not by all, 


' Under the term “ judges,” our author intends to comprehend, ἢ 
merely those who take cognizance of matters of contention between ind. 
viduals, but also those who are engaged in questions of public expediency. 
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but only by some; and this makes one government to differ 
from another: for in democracies the whole community par- 
takes of every thing, but in oligarchies it is different. 

Since we are inquiring what is the best go- 

. oy ἃ ἢ Trades and 
vernment possible, and as it is admitted to be that arts to be fore 
in which the citizens are happy, and that, as we Ditden to the 
have already said, it is impossible to obtain hap- 
piness without virtue; it follows, that in the best governed 
states, where the citizens are really men of intrinsic and not 
relative goodness, none of them should be permitted to exer- 
cise any low mechanical employment or traffic,’ as being 
ignoble and destructive to virtue: neither should they who 
are destined for office be husbandmen ; for leisure is necessary 
in order to improve in virtue, and to perform the duty which 
they owe to the state. But since the soldiery, and th 
the senate which consults, and the judge who de- icaiota fe 
cides on matters of law, are evidently necessary to f.p0UNT Oe 
the community, shall they be allotted to different 
persons, or shall they both be given to the same person? This 
too is clear: for in some cases the same persons may execute 
them, in others they should be different; for where the dif- 
ferent employments require different abilities, as when prac- 
tical wisdom is wanting for one, but energy for the other, 
there they should be allotted to different persons. But where 
it is evidently impossible that those who are able to do violence 
and to impede matters, should always be under command, 
there these different employments should be trusted to one 
person ; for those who have arms in their hands have it in 
their option whether the supreme power shall remain or no. 
It remains, then, that we should intrust the go- \1.6n and how 
vernment to these two parties; but not at the they may be 
same time, but as nature directs; what requires ον θεά, 
energy, to the young; what requires practical wisdom, to the 
old. Thus each will be allotted the part for which they are 
fit according to their different merits. It is also necessary 
that the landed property should belong to these men; for it 
is necessary that the citizens should be rich, and these are the 


Ὁ In the best state, happiness is the chief object. This cannot be at- 
tained except by individual virtue. And virtue, according to Aristotle, 
cannot belong to any one who leads a life of any servile kind, as such an 


- one can have no leisure for acquiring virtue. 
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men proper for citizens; for no low mechanic ought to be 
admitted to the rights of a citizen, nor any other sort. of 
people, whose employment i is not productive of virtue. This 
is evident from our first principle ; for to be happy it is neces- 
sary to be virtuous; and no one should say that a city is 
happy so long as he considers only one part of its citizens, but 
he must look to the whole body. It is evident, therefore, that 
the landed property should belong to.these, though it may be 
necessary for them to have for husbandmen, either slaves, bar- 
ain chases barians, or servants. ‘There remains of the classes 
priests tobe Οἱ the people already enumerated, one only, that 
yh of the priests; for these evidently compose a rank 
by themselves ; for the priests are by no means to be reckoned 
amongst the husbandmen or the mechanics; for it is fitting 
that the gods should be reverenced by the citizens. And since 
the citizens have been divided into two orders, namely, the 
military and the council, and since it is proper to offer due 
worship to the gods, and since it is necessary that those who 
are employed in their service should have nothing else to do, 
let those who are ripe in years be set aside for the business of 
the priesthood. We have now shown what is necessary to 
the existence ofa city, and of what parts it consists ; and that 
husbandmen, mechanics, and the class of mercenary servants 
are necessary to a city; but that the parts of it are the sol- 
diery and the councillors. Each of these also is separated 
from the other; the one indeed always, but the other only in 
part. 


CHAP. X 


Ir seems neither now nor very lately to have become known 
to those philosophers who have made politics their study, that 
a city ought to be divided by families into different orders of 
men ; and that the husbandmen and soldiers should be ke pt 
separate from each other; a custom which is even to this day 
preserved in Egypt and in Crete also; Sesostris having 
founded it in Egypt, Minos in Crete. The common meals 
seem also to have been an ancient regulation, and to have 
been established in Crete during the reign of Minos, and ina 
still more remote period in Italy. For it is said by those who 
are the best versed in the annals of the people who dwell 
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there, that one Italus was king of /Enotria,' and that from 
him the people changed their names, and were called Italians 
instead of /notrians, and that part of Europe was called 
Italy, which is bounded by the Scylletic gulf on the one side, 
and the Lametic? on the other, the distance between which is 
about half a day’s journey. Now this Italus, as they relate, 
made husbandmen of the Jénotrians, who were formerly 
shepherds, and gave them other laws, and especially was the 
first who established the common meals; for which reason 
some of his descendants still use them, and observe some of 
his laws. The Opici inhabit that part which lies towards the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, who both now are and formerly were called 
Ausonians. The Chaonians inhabited the part toward Iapy- 
gia ind the Ionian Sea, which is called the Syrtis. These 
Chaonians were descended from the /Enotrians. Hence arose 
tlhe custom of common meals, but the separation of the citizens 
into different families came from Egypt: for the reign of 
Sesostris is of much higher antiquity than that of Minos. As 
we ought to think that most other things were often found 
out in a long time, nay, times without number—(for reason 
teaches us that want would make men first invent that which 
was necessary, and, when that was obtained, then those things 
which were requisite for the conveniencies and ornament of 
life)—so should we conclude the same with respect to a 
political state. But every thing in Egypt is a proof of the 
great antiquity of these customs; for the people of Egypt seem 
to be the most ancient of all others, and yet they have ac- 
quired laws and political order. We should therefore make 
a preper use of what is told us concerning states, and en- 
deavour to find out what others have omitted.2 We have 


' Comp. Virg. 4En. i. 1. 530: 


Est locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt ; 
* * * . * > * 2 3 

Enotri coluére viri, nunc fama minores 

Italiam dixisse, ducis de nomine, gentem. 


Upon the subject of the ASnotrians, the reader will do well to consult the 
learned remarks of Niebuhr in the first volume of his History of Rome. 
? Niebuhr, in his History of Rome (sub. init. ), calls this the “ Napetic”’ 
gulf, not the “ Lametic.’’ Polybius also is said to mention the same part 
of the Mediterranean Sea under that name. exter 
ὁ Aristotle here signifies his intention to fill up the deficiencies of 
others who have gone before him; in allusion, perhaps, to his last work 
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The husband. #!Feady said, that the landed property ought to 
men aseparate belong to the military and those who partake of 
σπῆτι the government of the state; and that therefore 
the husbandmen should be a separate order of people ; and 
how large, and of what nature, the country ought to be. We 
will therefore first treat of the division of the land, and of 
~ the husbandmen, how many, and of what sort they ought to 
be; since we by no means hold that property ought to be 
common, as some persons have said,' but only by way of friend- 
ship it should be made common, so as to let no citizen want 
subsistence. As to common meals,.it is in general agreed 
that they are proper in well-regulated cities ; but on account 
of what reasons we also approve of them shall be mentioned 
hereafter. ‘They are things of which all the citizens ought to 
partake ; but it will not be easy for the poor, out of what is 
their own, to contribute as much as is enjoined, and to supply 
their own house besides. The expense also of religious 
worship should be defrayed by the whole state. Of 

The land to be ἢ . ΜΕΝ 
divided πο ΠΟΟΘΑΒΙΥ therefore the land ought to be divided 
neta into two parts, one of which should belong to the 
community in general, the other to the individuals 
separately. Each of these parts should again be subdi- 
vided into two: and half of that which belongs to the public 
should be appropriated to maintain the worship of the gods, 
_ the other half to support the common meals. Half 
poeta of that which belongs to the individuals should be 
is in private at the extremity of the country, the other half 
near the city; so that these two portions being 
allotted to each person, all would partake of land in_ both 
places, which would be both equal and right; and induce 
them to act more in concert in any war with their neighbours. 
For when the land is not divided in this manner, one party 
neglects the inroads of the enemy on the borders, the other 
makes it a matter of too much consequence, and more than is 
fair. For which reason, in some places there is a law, which 
forbids the inhabitants of the borders to have any vote in the 


upon the constitutions of the various states of Greece. His remark above, 
to the effect that most things have been invented and have been suffered 
to fall into disuse, will remind the reader of the wise saying of Solomon, 
that there is “ nothing new under the sun.” 

' He alludes here to Plato, de Republ. book v. See above note on p. 11. 
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council when they are debating upon a war made against 
them, as their private interest might prevent their voting 
impartially. Thus, therefore, the country ought to be divided, 
and for the reasons before mentioned. But those . 

° . The tillers of 
who are to act as husbandmen, if choice be the ground 
allowed, should by all means be slaves, nor all of Should be kept 
the same nation, nor men of any spirit: for thus Ξ 
they will probably be industrious in their business, and safe 
from attempting any novelties. Next to these, barbarian 
servants are to be preferred, similar in natural disposition to 
those we have already mentioned. Of these, some who are to 
cultivate the private property of the individual, should belong 
to that individual, and those who are to cultivate the public ter- 
ritory should belong to the public. In what manner these 
slaves ought to be used, and for what reason it is very proper 
that they should have liberty held out to them as a reward 
fur their services, we will mention hereafter. 


CHAP. XI. 


We have already mentioned, that the city should communi- 
eate both with the continent and the sea, and with the adjoin- 
ing territory equally, as much as possible, There τς situation 
are these four things of which we should be par- of the city 
ticularly desirous in the position of the city with Sou’ δὲ 
respect to itself. In the first place, as to health, rerard to, 

as the first thing necessary. Now acity which ΠῚ 
fronts the east and reveives the winds which blow from thence 
is esteemed most healthful; next to this a northern position 
is to be preferred, as best in winter. It should next be con- 
trived, that it may have a proper situation for the business of 
government, and for defence in war; that in war the citizens 
may have easy access to it, but that it may be difficult of access 
to the enemy, and hardly to be taken. In the next place, that 
there may be a suitable supply of water and rivers near at 
hand ; but if those cannot be found, very large and immense 
cisterns must be prepared to save rain water, so that there 
may be no want of it’ when cut off from the country in time of 
war. And as great care should be taken of the health of the 
inhabitants, the first thing to be attended to is that the city 
should have a good situation and a good position ; the second 
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is, that they may have good water to drink, and this must not 
be taken care of as a secondary matter. For what we chiefly 
and most frequently use for the support of the body, must 
principally contribute to its health; and this is the influence 
which the air and water naturally have. For this re: ason, in 
all wise governments, the water ought to be appropriated to 
different purposes if they are not equally good ; and, if there 
is not a plenty of both kinds of water, that which is to driik 
should be separated froin that which is for other uses. As to 
fortified places, what is suitable to some govern- 

ἄρ ea of ments is not equally suited to all; as, for instance, 
a lofty citadel is proper for a monarchy and an 

oligarchy, but a city built upon a plain suits a democracy ; 
neither of these for an aristocracy, but rather many strong 
places. As to the forin of private houses, those are thought 
to be best, and most ἀπο Ὁ} for their different purposes, which 
are separate from each other, and built in the modern manner, 
after the plan of Ifippodamus. But for safety in time of war, 
on the contrary, they should be built as they formerly were ; 
for they were such that strangers could not easily find their 
way out of them, and the method of access to them such as an 
enemy who assailed them could with difficulty find. A city, 
therefore, should have both these sorts of buildings; and this 
may easily be contrived, if any one will so regulate them as 
the planters do their rows of vines; not making the buildings 
throughout the city detached, but only in some parts of it; 
for thus elegance and satety will be equally consulted. With 
ΠΝ respect to walls, those who say that a courageous 
i hay people ought not to have any, form their ideas 
trom antiquated notions ; particularly, as we may 

see those cities which pride themselves herein confuted by 
facts, It is indeed disreputable for those who are equal, or 
nearly equal, to the encmy, to endeavour to save themselves 
by taking refuge within their walls; but since it is possible, 
and very often happens, that those who make the attack are 
too powerful for the courage of those few who oppose them to 
resist, if they would be saved, and nut encounter much sufter- 
ing and insolence, it must be thought the part of a good soldier 
to make the fortification of the walls such as to give the best 
protection, more especially since so many missile weapons and 
machines have been ingeniously invented to besicge cities. In- 
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deed to neglect surrounding a city with a wall would be similar 
to choosing a country which is easy of access to an enemy, or 
levelling the eminences of it ; or as though an individual should 
not have a wall to his house, as if those who dwelt in it were 
likely to be cowards, Nor should this be left out of our ac- 
count, that those who have a city surrounded with walls, may 
act both ways, cither as if it had, or as if it had not; but 
where it has not, they cannot do this. If this be true, not 
only is it necessary to have walls, but care must be taken that 
they may be a proper ornament to the city, as well as a de- 
fence in time of war, not only according to the old methods, 
but also according to modern improvements. For as those 
who make offensive war seck by what means they can gain 
advantages over their adversaries, so for those who are upon 
the defensive, some means have been already found out, and 
others they ought scientifically to devise, in order to defend 
themselves ; for people seldom attempt to attack those who are 
well prepared. 


CHAP. XII. 


AND as it is necessary that the citizens in general i 
should eat at public tables, and as it is necessary fie ony 
that the walls should have bulwarks and towers 

at proper distances, it is evident that the nature of the case 
demands that they prepare some of the public tables in the 
towers. And these indeed any one could arrange for this 
purpose ornamentally. But the temples for public 
worship, and the hall for the public tables of the 
chief magistrates, ought to be built in proper places, and con- 
tiguous, except those temples which the law or the oracle from 
the god orders to be separate from all other buildings. And 
the site of these should be so conspicuous, that they may have 
an eminence which will give them the advantage of distinc- 
tion, and this, too, near that part of the city which is best for- 
tified. Adjoining to this place there ought to 

be a large square, like that which they call in AP ¢pen eat 
Thessaly the square of freedom, in which nothing 

is permitted to be bought or sold ; into which no low mechanic 
or husbandman, or any such person, should be permitted to 
enter, unless commanded by the magistrates. It Gymnastic ex- 
Wwillalso be an ornament to this place, if the gym- ¢rcises. 


Temples. 
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nastic exercises of the elders are performed in it. For it is 
proper that for the performance of these exercises the citizens 
should be divided into distinct classes, according to their ages, 
and that the young persons should have proper officers to be 
with them, and that the seniors should be with the magistrates ; 
for the presence of the magistrates before their eyes would 

greatly inspire true modesty and ingenuous fear. 
qrothersauare ‘There ought to be another square separate from 

this, for buying and selling, which should be so 
situated as to be commodious for the reception of goods both 
by sea and by land. As the citizens may be divided into ma- 
gistrates and priests, it is proper that the public tables of the 
priests should be in buildings near the temples. Those of the 
magistrates who preside over contracts, indictments, and such 
like, and also over the markets and the public streets, should 
be near the square, or some public way, I mean the square 
where things are bought and sold; for we intend the other 
for those who are at leisure, and this for necessary business. 
The same order which I have directed here, should 
be observed also in the country; for there also 
their magistrates, such as the surveyors of the 
woods, and overseers of the grounds, must necessarily have 
their common tables and their towers, for the purpose ot’ pro- 
tection against an enemy. There ought also to be temples 
erected at proper places, both to the gods and the heroes. 
But it is unnecessary to dwell longer and most minutely on 
these particulars ; for it is by no means difficult to plan these 
things, but it is rather so to carry them into execution ; tor 
the theory is the child of our wishes, but the practical part 
must depend upon fortune; for which reason let us dismiss 
the matter without saying any thing further upon such sub- 
jects. 


The surround- 
ing country, 


CITA PRI: 


Ho oobi δὴ Bor concerning the state itself, we must say οἱ 
sion. what numbers and of what sort of people it ought 

to consist, that the state may be happy and well 
administered. As there are two particulars on which the 
perfection of every thing depends, one of these is, that the 
object and end of the actions proposed should be proper; 
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the other, to find the courses of conduct which lead to that 
end. For it may happen that these may either agree or dis- 
agree with each other; for sometimes the end which men 
propose is good, but in taking the means to obtain it they may 
err; at other times they may have all the proper means in 
their power, but they have proposed to themselves a bad 
end; and sometimes they may mistake in both: as in the art 
of medicine, physicians sometimes do not know in what con- 
dition the body ought to be, in order to be healthy; and 
sometimes they do not hit well upon the means which are 
productive of their intended aim. In every art and science, 
therefore, we should be master of this knowledge, namely, as 
to the proper end, and as to the means of obtaining it. Now 
it is evident that all persons are desirous to live well, and be 
happy ; but that some have the means of so doing in their 
own power, others not; and this either through nature or 
fortune. For much external assistance is necessary to a happy 
life ; but less to those who are of a good, than to those who 
are of a bad, disposition. ‘There are others who, though they 
have the means of happiness in their own power, do not rightly 
seek for it. But since our proposed object is to inquire what 
government is best, namely, that by which a state may be 
best administered, and that state would seem best administered 
where the people are the happiest, it is evident __ 

that the nature of happiness is a thing which Wht hare 
ought not to escape us. Now, we have already 

said in our treatise on Hthies,! (if there be any use in what 
we there said,) that happiness consists in the energy and per- 
fect practice of virtue,? and this not relatively, but simply. I 
mean by relatively, what is necessary in some certain circum- 
stances; by simply, what is good in itself. Of the first sort 
are just punishments and restraints in a just cause; for they 
arise from virtue, and are necessary, and on that account are 
Virtuous: (though it is more desirable, that neither any state 
or any individual should stand in need of such things:) but 


' Aristotle’s reference is to Ethic. Nicom. book i. chap. 7. 

7 If the excellence of the state depends on the attainment of happiness 
by the citizens who are its members, we must then know what happiness 
iss Now it is defined elsewhere as ἐνεργεία κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν τελείαν : and 
these words clearly imply and suppose some external advantages. Many 
consequently suppose that these external things constitute happiness. 

s 
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those actions which are diyected to procure either lionours or 
wealth are simply best. For the one are eligible as tending 
to remove an evil: these actions, on the contrary, are the 
foundation and means of producing relative good. A worthy 
_ man indeed will bear poverty, disease, and other 
How far virtue 
is necessary, | UNfortunate accidents, with a noble mind, bu 
Reine: as, happiness consists in the contrary to these. Now 
we have already determined in our treatise on 
Ethics,! that he is a man of worth who considers what i- 
good because it is virtuous, as what is simply good: it is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the using these things in such a manne: 
must be worthy and simply good, ‘This has led some person: 
to conclude that the cause of happiness was external goods. 
which would be as if any one should attribute to the lyn 
itself a brilliant and noble performance, and not to the ar 
itself, It necessarily follows from what has been said, ths 
some things should be ready at hand and others procured ly 
the legislator : for which reason, we earnestly wish that th 
constitution of the state may have those things which ar 
under the dominion of fortune—(for over some things w: 
admit her to be supreme) ;—but for a state to be worthy an. 
great is not the work of fortune only, but of knowledge an. 
deliberate choice as well. But for a state to be worthy, it» 
necessary that those citizens who are in the administrati 
should be worthy also: but in our city every citizen has 
share in the state, And so we must consider how a man ma 
become worthy, For if’ the whole body could become wort! 
and not some individuals only, it would be more desirable ; | 
then it would follow, that what might be done by one, mig’ 
dori ct ee aoe by all.2 Men are worthy and good © 
nature, habit, three ways; and these are, by nature, by custo: 
and fasonon by reason. In the first place, each one oughit 
be born a man, and not any other animal ; tlh 
to say, he ought to be of a particular disposition both in bo 
and soul, But as to some things, it avails not to be born w: 


--- 


' Aristotle refers here to the Nicom. Ethics, book il. chap. iv. 

2 It is better forthe state that its citizens should possess these vu 
in their individual, than in their collective, capacity. For upon U 
possession individually it will soon follow that they will be in the 1 
session of all. A somewhat similar form of expression occurs in Th: 
dides, (ii. 60, ) in the speech of Pericles, who speaks of the condition | 
city, καθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῶν πολιτῶν εὐπραγοῦσαν, ἀθρύαν δὲ σφαλλομένη:. 
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them, for custom makes great alterations: for there are some 
things in nature capable of alteration cither way, and which 
are fixed by custom, either for the better or the worse. Now, 
other animals live chiefly a life of mere nature, and in very 
few things according to custom; but man lives according to 
reason also, with which he alone is endowed; wherefore he 
ought to make all these accord with each other: for if they 
are persuaded that it is best to follow some other way, men 
oftentimes act contrary to nature and custom. What men 
ought naturally to be, in order to make good subjects in a 
legislative community, we have already determined ; the rest 
of this discourse, therefore, shall be upon educa- 

tion : for some things men learn by habit, others Πόρος the need 
by hearing them. 


ΘΑ χτν. 


As every political community consists of those 
who govern and those who are governed, we 
must next consider whether both the rulers and the ruled 
ought to be the same persons for life, or dif- ΒΝ: 
ferent; for it is evident that the mode of educa- question; 
tion should follow in accordance with this distine- Qughtthe 
tion. Now, if one man differed from another as_ ruled always to 
. . continue so? 

much as we believe the gods and heroes differ 

from men, in the first place being far their superiors in the 
body, and secondly in the soul, so that the superiority of the 
governors over the governed might be evident beyond a doubt, 
it is certain, that it would be better for the one always to 
govern, the other always to be governed.’ But, as this is 
not easy to obtain, and as kings are not so superior to those 
they govern as Scylax informs us they are in India, it is evi- 
dent, that for many rexzsons it is necessary that all in their 


Education. 


' The sum is this; although abstractedly it would be the best thing for 
a state that it should be ruled by some one manifestly superior to the rest, 
like a god or a hero, yet, practically,—as it is impossible to find such a 
person,—in ordinary cases the citizens ought to take their turns in ruling 
and being ruled. Still, no doubt, the ἄρχοντες ought to differ in virtue 
from the ἀρχόμενοι. And nature, by the analogy of other cases, solves 


this difficulty, for she distinguishes the old from the young by a variety 
of excellencies. 
8s 2 
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turns should share both in governing and in being governed; 
for it is just that those who are equal should have every thine 
alike; and it is difficult for a state to continue which i- 
founded in injustice. For all those in the country who ar 
desirous of innovation, will apply themselves to such person: 
as are under the government of the rest; but it is impossil! 
that the number of individuals in a state will be so great ast 
get the better of all these. But that the governors ought : 
excel the governed is beyond a doubt; the legislator ther 
fore ought to consider, how this shall be, and how it may ἢ 
contrived that all shall have their equal share in the admini- 
Tosomeex- tation, Now with respect to this point we hay 
eal pal ut already spoken, For nature herself has direct 
us in our choice, laying down the self-same εἰ: 
tinction, when she has made some young, others old; the fir 
of whom it becomes to obey, the latter to command, For: 
one when he is young is offended at his being under gover 
ment, or thinks himself too good for it; more “especially Whi 
he αν ΗΕ fhat he himself shall reccive the same tribute, w! 
“he shall arrive ata proper age. In some respects it me 
be acknowledged that the governors and the governed : 
pistecdniy the same, in others they are different 5 it is the: 
the education fore necessary that their education should be 
of the two ye Some respect the same, in others different: 1 
partlythe same as they say that he who will be a good govern 
and partly not, : + . * 
ought first to learn to obey. Now, of gove: 
ments, as we have already said, some are instituted for | 
sake of him who commands, others for him who obeys: 
the first sort is that of the master over the servant; of | 
latter, that of freemen over each other. Now, some thi: 
which are commanded differ from others, not in the busi 
but in the end proposed thereby: for which reason ΠῚ: 
works, even of a servile nature, are not disgraceful for you 
freemen to perform; for many things which are ordered 
be done are not honourable or dishonourable so much in τὶ 
own nature as in the end proposed, and in the reason 
which they are undertaken. Since, then, we have determi 
that the virtue of a good citizen and good governor is 
sume as of a good man, and that every one before he + 
mands should have first obeyed, it is the business of the lc. 


t 
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lator to consider how his citizens may be good 
men, what education is necessary to that purpose, be mp Sa 
and what is the ultimate object of the best-spent  lesislator, and 
life!’ Now the soul of man may be divided into 

two parts ;? that which has reason itself, and that which has 
not, but is capable of obeying its dictates: and according to the 
virtues of these two parts a man is said to be good. But in 
which of these the end subsists, will not be difficult for those 
to determine who adopt the division which we have already 
given; for the inferior always exists for the sake of the superior ; 
and this is equally evident both in the works of art, as well as 
in those of nature; but that is superior which hds reason. 
Reason itself also is divided into two parts, in the manner we 
usually divide it, namely, the theoretic and the practical ; which 
division therefore seems necessary for this part also. The same 
analogy holds good with respect to actions; of which those 
which are of a superior nature ought always to be chosen by 
those who have it in their power; for that is always most 
eligible to every one, which is the highest attainable end. 
Now life is divided into labour and rest, war and peace; and 
of what we do, the objects are partly necessary and useful, 
partly noble: and we should give the same preference to 
these, that we do to the different parts of the soul, and its 
actions ; as war to procure peace; labour for the sake of rest ; 
and the useful for the noble. The politician, there- της potitician 
fore, who composes a body of laws, ought to ex- ought to be 


. . . . : acquainted 
tend his legislation to every thing, the different vith the whole 


parts of the soul, and their actions; more par- Mature of man, 
~ ticularly to those things which are of a superior nature, and 


ends; and, in the same manner, to the lives of men, and 
their different actions. They ought to be fitted both for 


' The connexion is as follows. ‘Since the virtue of the best ruler is, 


τς to some extent at least, the same as that of the best subject, we must see 

- What course of instruction will tend to make him good, Now as the soul 

. is divided into two parts, the irrational and the rational, the latter is su- 

ΠΟ Perior; and this is again divided into two parts, the theoretic and the prac- 

_. Ucal, of which the latter is inferior to the former, and ὄμμα Sane must be 
8 


Made subservient to it. So also ἀσχολία must contribute towards σχολή, 


- and war towards peace. This is the right principle to be kept in view in 


_ the education of the young, but it is neglected in almost all states.”’ 
μῆς Por this two-fold division of the soul, the reader must refer to Aris- 
᾿ totle’s Nicom. Ethics, book i. chap. 13. 
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ἀξ δε labour and war, but rather for rest and peace 
shouldtend = and also to do what is necessary and useful, bu: 
tu what is noble 

as wellas what still more what is noble. It is to those object. 
ip useful. that the education of the children ought to tend 
and that of all those ages which require education. By 
those of the Grecian states which now seem best governe: 
and the legislators who founded those states, appear not : 
have framed their polity with a view to the best end, nor ; 
every virtue, in their laws and education ; but meanly to hay 
attended to those which are useful and productive of gai: 
And nearly of the same opinion with these are some perso: 
aca at who have written lately ; for, by praising τ 
the Spartan = Lacedzemonian state, they show that they approv 
constitubion. of the intention of the legislator in making w. 
and victory the end of his government.! But that this is co: 
trary to reason, is easily proved by argument, and has alres 
been proved by facts. But as the generality of men desire | 
have command over the many, because thus they have eve: 
thing desirable in the greater abundance; so ‘Thibron ἃ! 
each of those others who have written on the state of La 
demon seem to approve of their legislator, for having pr 
cured them an extensive command, by inuring them τὸ. 
sorts of dangers. And yet it is evident, since the Laced 
monians no longer have the supreme power, that neither 
they happy, nor was their legislator wise. ‘This also is τὶ 
culous, that while they preserved an obedience to his la 
and no one opposed their being governed by them, they he 
thrown away the means of living honourably, But th 
people understand not rightly what sort of government it 
which the legislator ought to hold in esteem; for a gove: 
ment of freemen is nobler than despotic power, and m 
consonant to virtue. Moreover, neither should a city 
thought happy, nor should a legislator be commended on | 
account, because he has trained the people so as to overpo' 
their neighbours. For in this there is a great inconvenict: 
since it is evident, that upon this principle every citizen \ 
can, must endeavour to procure the supreme power in his‘ 


1 Upon the merits and demerits of the Spartan constitution, the τὶ 
will do well to bestow a very careful attention on the immortal wor 
the great historian and apologist of the Dorians, Miller; especially 
ii, chaps. 1, 6, 7, and 8. 
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city; and this is the crime of which the Lacedemonians 
accuse Pausanias, though he enjoyed such great honours, 
But no part of such reasoning and such laws is either political, 
or useful, or true: but a legislator ought to instil into the 
minds of men those laws which are most useful for them, 
both in their public and private capacities. As ent sda aiieal 
to training a people for war, this ought to be the warlike train 
care of a legislator, not in order that they may '"¢: 

enslave their inferiors, but that they may not themselves be 
reduced to slavery by others. In the next place, he should 
take care, that they seek to take the lead for the benefit of 
those who are under them, and not to exercise a despotism over 
all. In the third place, that those only are slaves who are fit 
to be only so, Reason indeed concurs with experience in 
showing, that all the attention which the legislator pays to 
the business of war, and all other rules which he lays down, 
should have for their object rest and peace. Since most of 
such states as the above are preserved by war; but, as soon 
as they have acquired a supreme power over those around 
them, are ruined, For during peace, like a sword, they lose 
their brightness: the fault of which lies in the legislator, who 
never taught them how to be at rest. 


CHAP,..XV, 


As there seems to be the same end common to a 

Pe 47 Ἐξ οἱ ὁ Rest and peace 
man both as an individual and a citizen, and as of δὴ ἐπ to states 
necessity a good man and a good citizen must have 85 [9 individu- 
the same object in view ; it is evident that all the 
virtues which lead to rest are necessary ; for, as we have often 
said, the end of war is peace, and of labour, rest. But both 
those virtues whose object is rest, and those also whose object 
is labour, are necessary for a liberal life and rest; for we 
Want a supply of many necessary things, in order that we may 
be at rest. A city therefore ought to be temperate, brave, 
and patient; for, according to the proverb, “Rest is not for 
slaves;” but those who cannot bravely face danger are the 
slaves of those who attack them. Bravery, therefore, and 
patience are necessary for labour, philesophy for rest, and 


_ lemperance and justice at both times; but these chiefly in 
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time of peace and rest. For war obliges men to be just and 
temperate, but the enjoyment of pleasure and peaceful repose 
is more apt to produce insolence. Those indeed who are easy 
in their circumstances, and enjoy every thing that can make 
them happy, have great occasion for the virtues of temperance 
and justice. Thus, if there are, as the pocts tell us, any in- 
habitants in the Happy Isles, to these a higher degree of phi- 
losophy, temperance, and justice will be necessary, as they 
live at their ease, in the full plenty of all such pleasures. It 
_ is evident therefore, that a share of these virtues 
Peaceful vir- . . 
tues therefore 18 necessary in every state that would be happy 
siete ones, oF Worthy; for he who is worthless can never 
enjoy real good, much less is he qualified to be at 
rest; but can appear good only by labour and being at war, 
but while at peace and at rest, the meanest of men. And for 
this reason virtue should not be cultivated as among the La- 
cedemonians ; for they do not differ from others in considering 
different things from others as the chiefest good, but in ima- 
gining that this good is to be procured by one particular virtue. 
But since these are greater goods, hence it is evident that the 
enjoyment of these is greater than that of those virtues, and 
that it is so for its own sake; but how and by what means 
this is to be effected, must now be scientifically considered. 
We have already assigned three causes on which it will de- 
pend, nature, custom, and reason, and we have shown whiat 
sort of men nature must produce for this purpose ; it remains 
then as to education, that we determine with which we sha! 
first begin, reason or custom, For these ought always to con- 
spire in the most entire harmony with each other; for it ma) 
happen, that reason may miss the best end proposed, and yet 
be corrected by custom. In the first place, then, it is evident 
that in this, as in other things, its beginning arises from son 
principle, and its end also arises from another principle, whic! 
is itself an end, Now, with us, reason and intelligence ar 
the end of nature; our production, therefore, and the care οἱ 
our habits, ought to be accommodated to both these. In tly 
next place, as the soul and the body are two distinct thing. 
so also we see that the soul is divided into two parts, the rea- 
soning and unreasoning, with their habits; and these are tw: 
Our lower ἃ- in number, one belonging to each part, namels 
culties tobere- appetite and intelligence; and, as the body is i: 
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production before the soul, so is the unreasoning garded before, 
part of the soul before the reasoning. And this ΟΝ. 

is evident; for anger, will, and desire are to be_ higher ones. 
seen in children nearly as soon as they are born; but reason 
and intelligence spring up as they go on to maturity. ‘The 
body, therefore, necessarily demands our care previous to the 
soul; next the appetites, for the sake of the mind; the body, 
for the sake of the soul. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Since then the legislator ought to take care that yrariace an 
the bodies of the children are as perfect as possi- object of con- 
ble, his first attention ought to be given to matri- ““"°™ 
mony; at what time and in what condition it is proper that 
the citizens should engage among themselves in the nuptial con- 
tract. Now, with respect to this alliance, the legislator ought 
to consider the parties and their time of life, that they may cor- 
respond in their ages, and that their bodily powers may not be 
different; that is to say, the man being still able __ 

to beget children, but the woman too old to bear che μόνου 
them; or, on the contrary, the woman being young 

enough to produce children, but the man too old to bea father ; 
for from such a situation discords and disputes continually 
arise. In the next place, with respect to the succession of 
children, there ought not to be too great an interval of time 
between them and their parents; for, when there is, the pa- 
Tent can receive no benefit from his child’s affection, or the 
child any advantage from his father’s protection. Neither 
should the difference in years be too little, as great inconve- 
niences may arise from it; for proper reverence is not shown 
to such parents, by a boy who considers his father as nearly his 
equal in age, and disputes are wont to arise in the management 
ofthe family. But, to return to the point of our digression, care 
ought to be taken that the bodies of the children may be such 
as will answer the expectations of the legislator ; and this also 
will be effected by the same means. Since the season for the 
production of children is determined, generally speaking, at 
seventy years of age for the man, and for the woman at fifty, the 
entering into the marriage state, as far as time is concerned, 
should be regulated within these periods. It is extremely bad 
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for the production of children that the father be too young ; for 
in all animals whatsoever the offspring of the young are imper- 
fect, and they are more likely to beget females than males, an: 
diminutive also in size. ‘The same thing of course necessarily 
holds true with regard to men; asa proof of this, in those citie: 
where the men and women usually marry very young, tle 
people in general are very small and ill-formed ; in childbirt! 
also the women suffer more, and more of them die. And thu: 
some persons tell us the oracle at Trwzen should be explained. 
as if it referred to the many women who were destroyed by 
too-early marriages, and not to their gathering their fruit: 
too soon. It is also conducive to temperance not to marry t 
soon ; for women who marry early are apt to be intemperati 
It also prevents the bodies of men from acquiring their ful! 
size, if they marry before their growth is completed; for ther 
is a determinate period, beyond which there is no further in- 
crease. For this reason the proper time for a woman to marr 
is eighteen, for a man thirty-seven, a little more or less; ἢ 
when they marry at that time their bodies are in perfection 
and they will also together cease to have children at a proj» 
time. And moreover with respect to the succession of τὶ 
children, if they have them at the time which may reasonal) 
be expected, they will be just arriving at perfect manhood wh: 
their parents are sinking down under the load of seventy year 
Thus much then we have said as to the time which is prop 
1 el hand for marriage ; but moreover a proper season | 
ofthe year, the year should be observed, as many persons ἃ 
now, appropriating the winter for this matt: 
The married couple ought also to regard the precepts of pli 
sicians and naturalists, for physicians speak sufficiently as: 
the periods of the year which suit the body, and philosopl: 
praise the northern rather than the southern winds, both 
whom have treated on the procreation of children, As 
what is the fit disposition of body for the children whi 
are to be born, we will now set aside the question, as it w. 
better suit to speak of it when we treat of the education 
children ; but it is enough to draw out a slight sketch at p 
sent. Now, the habit of body belonging to 
oie eee wrestler is not suited to political life, nor to heal: 
nor to the procreation of children ; nor is an inti: 
habit or too much dispirited by misfortunes, but one betw« 
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both of these. The man ought to have a habit of labour, but 
not of too violent labour ; nor should that be confined to one ob- 
ject only, as that of a wrestler; but to such things as are 
proper for freemen. ‘These things are equally necessary both 
for men and women. It is right also that women with child 
should take care of their bodily health, not living without ex- 
ercise, nor using too spare a diet; and this it will be easy for 
the legislator to effect, if he commands them once every day 
to repair to the regular worship of the gods who are honoured 
as presiding over matrimony. But, contrary to what is pro- 
per for the body, the mind ought to be kept as tranquil as 
possible ; for as plants partake of the nature of the soil, so do 
children receive much of the disposition of the mother. With 
respect to the exposing or bringing up of children, let it be a 
law, that nothing impertect or maimed shall be brought up ; 
but to avoid an excess of population, let some law 

be laid down, if it be not permitted by the customs aa ας a) 
and habits of the people, that any of the children 

born shall be exposed; for a limit must be fixed to the po- 
pulation of the state. But if any parents have more chil- 
dren than the number prescribed, before life and sensation 
begins, an abortion must be brought about; for what is 
right and contrary to right in such a case is determined 
by sensation and life. And as the proper time has been 
pointed out for a man anda woman to enter into the mar- 
riage state, so also let us determine how long it is advan- 
tageous for the community that they should continue to beget 
children ; for as the children of those who are too young are 
imperfect both in body and mind, so also those whose parents 
are too old are weak in both. - While therefore the intellect 
continues in perfection, which (as some poets say, who reckon 
the different periods of life by sevens) is up to fifty years, or 
four or five more, the children may be equally perfect; but 
when the parents are past that age, it is better they should 
abstain from sexual intercourse, openly at least ; but after that 
time intercourse should be continued only for the sake of 
health or some other cause. With respect to any connexion 
between a man and a woman, when either of the parties are 
betrothed, let it be held in utter detestation on any pretext 
whatsoever; but should any one be proved guilty of such a 
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thing after the marriage is consummated, let his infamy be ὁ 
great as his guilt deserves,! 


CHAP. XVII. 


The rearing of ButT when a child is born, it must be suppose 
Asian that the strength of its body will depend great! 
t. Boddy, upon the quality of its food. Now whoever wi 
examine into the nature of animals, and also observe tho: 
people who are very desirous their children should acquire : 
warlike habit, will find that they feed them chiefly wit! 
abundance of milk, as being best accommodated to their bodie- 
but without wine, to prevent any distempers. Those motior 
also which are natural to their age are very serviceable; an 
to prevent any of their limbs from being crooked, on accour 
of their extreme ductility, some people even now use part! 
cular machines in order that their bodies may not be distorte: 
It is also useful to inure them to the cold when they are ver 
little ; for this is very serviceable for their health, and also mo: 
useful for the business of war. For this reason it is cu- 
tomary with many of the barbarians to dip their children 1 
rivers, when the water is cold; with others, to clothe the 
very slightly, as among the Celts; for whatever it is possible : 
accustom children to, it is best to accustom them to it from τὶ. 
first, but to do it by degrees. Besides, children have natural! 
a habit of loving the cold, on account of their natural hee 
The earliest age, then, ought to be regarded with such av 
similar attention. During the next period to this, which co: 

tinues till the child is five years old, it is best to teach hv 
nothing at all, not even necessary labour, lest it should hind: 
his growth ; but he should be accustomed to use so much moti: 
as to avoid an indolent habit of body ; and this he will acquire | 

various means, and among others by play ; his play also ouy! 
to be neither illiberal, nor too laborious, nor lazy. ‘Their g 

vernors and preceptors also should take care wi 

sort of tales and stories it may be proper for the: 
to hear; for all these ought to pave the way for their futu 


2. Mental. 


' To this chapter Aristotle refers by anticipation in book ii. chap. ἢ 
where he says, ‘‘ whether he (Minos) in this did well or ill, we shall ha 
another opportunity of considering.” 
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instruction; for which reason*the generality of their play 
should be imitations of what they are afterwards to do seri- 
ously. ‘They too do wrong who forbid by laws the disputes 
and little troubles between boys, for they contribute to in- 
crease their growth. For they act as a sort of exercise to the 
body, and the struggles of the heart, and the compression of 
the spirits, give strength to those who labour, which happens 
to boys in their disputes. The preceptors also ought to have 
an eye upon their manner of life, and those with whom they 
converse ; and to take care that they are as little as possible 
in the company of slaves. At this time and till 
they are seven years old, it is necessary that they 
should be educated at home. 10 is also very pro- Fvery thing in 
per to banish, both from their hearing and sight, kept from 

every thing which is illiberal and the like. In- τον. 

deed it is as much the business of the legislator, as any thing 
else, to banish every indecent expression out of the state; for 
from a permission to speak whatever is shameful, very quickly 
arises the doing it, and this particularly with young people. 
For which reason let them never speak nor hear any such 
thing; but if it appears that any freeman has done or said 
any thing that is forbidden, before he is of age to be thought 
fit to partake of the common meals, let him be punished by 
disgrace and stripes; but if a person above that age does so, 
let him be treated as you would a slave, on account of his 
being infamous. Since we forbid his speaking every thing 
Which is forbidden, it is necessary that he neither see obscene 
stories or pictures ;'! the magistrates therefore are to take care, 
that there are no statues or pictures of any thing of this na- 
ture, except only to those gods to whom the law permits them, 
and to which the law allows persons of a certain age to pay 
their devotions, for themselves, their wives, and children. It 
should also be forbidden by law for young persons 
tobe present either at Iambics or comedies, betore 
they are arrived at that age when they are allowed to partake 
of the pleasures of the table; indeed a good education will 
preserve them from drunkenness and from all the evils which 
attend on these things. We have at present just cursorily 

' Compare Juv. Sat. xiv. 1. 44: 


“ Nil dictu feedum visuve ea limina tangat 
Intra que puer est.” 


Home training. 


Plays. 
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touched upon this subject; it will be our business hereatt«: 
when we properly come to it, to determine whether this ca: 
of children is unnecessary, or, if necessary, in what manner | 
must be done; at present we have only mentioned it as 1 
cessary. Probably the saying of Theodorus, the tragic act 
was not a bad one, * That he would permit no one, not ev 
the meanest actor, to go upon the stage before him, that | 
might first engage the ear of the audience.” The same thi: 
happens both in our connexions with men and things; wh 
we meet with first pleases best. And for this reason childr 
should be kept strangers to every thing which is bad, mo. 
particularly whatsoever is loose and offensive to good ma 
ners. When five years are accomplished, the two next may | 
very properly employed in being spectators of those exerci: 
which they will afterwards have to learn. There are t 
periods into which education ought to be divid: 
Το ροηοάς of according to the age of the child; the one is, tr 
his being seven years of age to the time ot b 
hood; the other, trom thence till he is one and twenty. ἢ 
those who divide ages by the number seven are in gene: 
wrong ; it is much better to follow the division of nature ; | 
every art and every instruction is intended to complete ν᾿ 
nature has left defective. We must first then consider, if a 
regulation whatsoever is requisite for children; in the nm 
place, whether it is advantageous to make it a common cx 
or that every one should act therein as he pleases, as is | 
general practice in most cities ; and, in the third place, w! 
it ought to be. 


BOOK VIII.—Cuap. I. 


No one can doubt that the legislator ought gres 
The neglect of Ἁ Α : ΒΞ = 
education pre- to interest himself in the care of youth; 
judicial tothe where it is neglected, it is hurtful to the εἰ! 


For every state ought to be governed accord 


* The indispensable nature of education for the young is proved by 
fact that many states have suffered from the absence of it. And it! 
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to its particular nature; for the character of each government 
is that which peculiarly marks it, and as this originally estab- 
lished it, so it usually preserves it. For instance, a demo- 
cratic character preserves a democracy, the oligarchie an oli- 
garchy, but universally the best character tends to produce 
the best government. Besides, as in every business and art 
there are some things necessary to the performance cf their 
several works which men must learn first, and to which they 
must be accustomed ; so it is evident that the same thing is 
necessary towards the practice of virtue. ΑΒ. pancation the 
there is one end in view in every city, it is evident same in all 
that education ought to be one and the same in ““"** 

all; and that this should be a common care, and not that of 
each individual, as it now is, when every one takes care of his 
own children separately, and each parent in private teaches 
them as he pleases, but the training of what belongs to all ought 
to be in common. Besides, no one ought to think that any 
citizen belongs to him in particular, but to the state in general ; 
for each one is a part of the state, and it is the natural duty 
of each part to regard the good of the whole; and 

for this the Lacedawmonians may be praised, for eet μνῶβ 
they give the greatest attention to education, and 

they make it public!’ It is evident then, that laws should be 
laid down concerning education, and that it should be public. 


CHAP. II. 


Wnt education is, and how children ought to be yay we edu 
instructed, is what should be well known; for cate witha 


be regulated and directed with a view to the character or genius of the 
state itself. The citizens, consequently, will not all be educated to one 
and the same end, but fashioned to the good of that particular system of 
Which they chance to be members. 

' “The constitution’? (of Dorian states), says Muller, “ was formed 
for the education as well of the old as of the young; and in a Doric state, 
education was upon the whole a subject of greater importance than go- 
vernment. ... + Everything could be traced to a desire of making the 
Spartans courageous warriors, and Sparta a dominant and conquering 
state... ... The Doric state was a body of men, acknowledging one 
strict principle of order, and one unalterable rule of manners; and so 
subjecting themselves to this system, that scarcely any thing was. unfet- 
tered by it, but every action was influenced and regulated by the recog- 
nised principles.” (Dorians, vol. ii. book iii. chap. 1.) 
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view to utility, now-a-days there are doubts concerning the busi- 
orto virtue?’ ness of it, as all people do not agree in thos 
things they would have a child taught, both with respect 1 
their improvement in virtue, and a happy life: nor is it clea 
whether the object of it should be to improve the intellect, ¢ 
to rectify the morals, ‘The view gained from the preser 
mode of education is confused, and we cannot determine wit 
certainty whether it is right to instruct a child in what wi) 
be useful to him in life; or in that which tends to virtue, an 
is really excellent: for all these things have their separa: 
defenders. As to virtue, there is no particular in which th: 
all agree: for as all do not equally esteem all virtues, ; 
reasonably follows that they will not cultivate the same. | 
is evident, that out of the number of useful things, what | 
necessary ought to be taught to all: but that which is nece- 
Freemen tobe S4fy for one is not necessary for all; for as the 
debarred from Ought to be a distinction between the employ- 
liberal arts. χῃρῃΐ of a freeman and a slave, the freeman shou 
be taught every thing useful, which will not make him w! 
knows it mean.' But every work is to be esteemed mex 
and every art, and every discipline as well, which renders τ 
body, the mind, or the understanding of freemen unfit for τ 
habit and practice of virtue. For which reason all those a: 
which tend to deform the body are called mean, and all the- 
employments which are exercised for gain ; for they take 
from the leisure of the mind, and render it sordid. ‘Tl: 
ure also some liberal arts, which are not improper tor freei 
to apply to in a certain degree; but all sedulous endeav 

᾿ to acquire a perfect skill in them, is exposed to the fauli- 
have just mentioned, For there is a great deal of diftere: 
in the reason for which any one does or learns any thing: | 
it is not illiberal to engage in it for the sake of onescli, 
of one’s friend, or in the cause of virtue ; while, at the sa 
time, to do it for the sake of another, may seem to be act: 
the part of a servant and a slave. ‘The modes of instruct: 
which now prevail, as we said before, seem to partake of Li 
these parts. 


1 The test to be applied is the tendency of any thing to incapacitat: 
virtue those who learn it. But even illiberal sciences may be pur 
up to a certain point; so long as the motive on which they are studic 
ἃ liberal one, aud they are not pursued for the sake of gain. 
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CHAP. III. 


THRE are as nearly as possible four things which 
ur things to 
it is usual to teach children :' reading, gymnastic be taught 
exercises, and music, to which (in the fourth place) °"!¢ren. 
some add painting. Reading and painting they teach as be- 
ing both of them of great and various use in life, and gymnastic 
exercises, as tending to produce courage. AS tO τρεῖς το μο 
music, some persons may entertain a doubt, since taught, asa 
aro ΐ means of em- 

most persons now use it for the sake of pleasure: jjoying leisure 
but those who originally made it part of educa- well. 
tion, did so because, as has been already said, nature requires 
not only that we should be properly employed, but that we 
should be able to enjoy Icisure honourably: for this (to repeat 
what we have already said) is of all things the principal. But, 
though both labour and rest are necessary, yet the latter is 
preferable to the former; and by all means we ought to learn 
what we should do when at rest: for surely we ought not to 
employ that time in play; for then play would be the neces- 
sary business of our lives. But since this cannot be, play is 
more necessary for those who labour than for those who are 
at rest; for he who labours requires relaxation ; and this play 
will supply, For as labour is attended with pain and con- 
tinued exertion, on this account it is necessary that play 
should be introduced, under proper regulations, as a medicine : 
for such an employment of the mind is a relaxation to it, and 
combines ease with pleasure. Now rest in itself seems to par- 
take of pleasure, and happiness, and an agreeable life: but this 
_ cannot be theirs who labour, but theirs who are at rest; for he 

who labours, labours for the sake of some end which he has not 
attained ; but happiness is an end which all persons think is 
attended with pleasure, and not with pain. Now 5... 
all persons do not agree in making this pleasure standards of 
consist in the same thing; for each one has his P!*'"* 
particular standard, corresponding to his own habits; but the 
best man proposes the best pleasure, and that which arises 
from the noblest actions. So that it is evident, that to live a 
life of rest, there are some things which a man must learn 


' Compare Diodorus Siculus, vol. i. p- 486. 
T 
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and be instructed in; and that the object of this learning and 
this instruction is only their acquisition; but the learning and 
instruction which is given for labour, has for its object other 

things. For this reason the ancients made 
Music taught 2 ‘ Σ 
among the | Music a part of education; not as a thing neces- 
ἀν ela sary, (for it is not of that nature,) nor as a thing 
useful, as reading is, towards the common course of life, or 
for managing of a family, or for learning any thing as useful 
in public life. Painting also seems useful, to enable a man 
to judge more accurately of the productions of the finer arts. 
Nor is it like the gymnastic exercises, which contribute to 
health and strength; for neither of these things do we sec 
produced by music. There remains for it, then, to be the 
employment of our rest, and this is the end which they had 
in view who introduced it; for they thought it a proper em- 
ployment for freemen, and to them they allotted it; as Homer 
sings : 

“σον right to call Thalia to the feast! ’”! 

and, addressing some others, he says: 


‘©The bard was call’d, to ravish every ear ;” 


and, in another place, he makes Ulysses say, that the happiest 
part of man’s life is, 


‘** When at the festal board in order placed, 
They listen to the song.’’? 


εὐ νιον It is evident then, that there is a certain educa- 
cationoverand tion in which a child may be instructed, not a: 
utility. useful, nor as necessary, but as noble and liberal ; 

but whether this is one or more than one, and οἱ 
what sort, and how it is to be taught, shall be considered here- 
after. We have now gone so far on our way as to show that 
we have the testimony of the ancients in our favour, by what 
they have handed down to us upon education ; for musi¢e makes 
this plain. Moreover, it is necessary to instruct children in 
what is useful, not only on account of its being useful in it- 
self, as, for instance, to learn to read, but also as the means οἱ 
acquiring other different sorts of instruction. Thus, they 


' This line, as well as the following, dces not occur in the Homer 
poems as they have come down to us at the present day. 
2 Hom. Odyss. ix. 7. 
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should be instructed in painting, not only to pre- 

vent their being mistaken in purchasing pictures, teenie" 
or in buying or gelling of vases, but more particu- ᾿ 

larly as it makes them judges of the beauties of the human 
form; for to be always hunting after the profitable ill agrees 
with great and freeborn souls, But as it is evident that a 
child should be taught morals before reasoning, and that his 
body should be cultivated before his intellect, it is plain that 
boys should be first put under the care of the different masters 
of the gymnastic arts, both to form the constitution of their 
bodies and to teach them their exercises, 


CHAP. IV. 


Now of those states which scem to take the | 
ereatest care of their children, some aim at pro- ride Phe 
ducing in them a habit framed by athletic exer- 

cises, though these both prevent the growth, and hurt the 
form of their bodies.' But into this fault the Lacedemonians 
did not fall; for they made their children fierce by painful 
labour, considering this to be chiefly useful to inspire them 


with courage. ‘Though, as we have already often 


said, this is neither the only thing, nor the prin- a hi 

cipal thing, necessary to attend to. And even with respect to 
this, they do not thus attain its end; for we do not find either 
in other animals, or in other nations, that courage necessarily 
attends the most cruel, but rather the milder, and those who 
have the dispositions of lions. For there are many people, 
who are eager both to kill men, and to devour human flesh, 
as the Achwans, and Heniochi? in Pontus, and many others 
in Asia; some of whom are as bad, and others worse, than 
these, who indeed live by freebooting, but are men of no 
courage. Nay, we know that the Lacedeemonians themselves, 


'The Spartans do not indeed hurt the growth of the bodies of their 
youth; but still, by exclusive attention to bodily training, they brutalize 
their citizens ; and this is not productive of the higher kind of bravery. 
To neglect all mental training is to render the citizens mean and vile : 
but with children, the body and the mind must not be exercised at the 
same time, Upon the general subject of Spartan education, see Miiller’s 
Dorians, vol. ii. book iv. chap. 5. 


* Comp. Miiller’s Orchomenus, p, 282. Aristotle’s Eth. Nicom. viii. 
ὃ, and Herod. iv. 18, 106. (Goéttling.) 
T2 
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while they continued those painful labours, were superior to 
all others, though now they are inferior to many, both in war 
and gymnastic exercises; for they did not acquire their su- 
periority by training théir youth to these exercises, but be- 
cause, being disciplined themselves, they were opposed to those 
who were not disciplined at all. What is fair and honourable 
ought then to take the foremost place in education ; for it is 
not a wolf, nor any other wild beast, that will drave any 
ee noble danger, but rather a good man. So that 
severed from those who permit boys to engage too earnestly in 
mental train these exercises, while they do not take care to 
᾿ instruct them in what is necessary to do, rencer 
them too mean to speak the truth, and accomplished only in 
one duty of a citizen, but in every other respect good for 
nothing, as reason evinces, Nor should we form our judg- 
ments from past events, but from what we see at present: for 
now they have rivals in their mode of education, whereas 
formerly they had not. That gymnastic exercises, then, are 
useful, and in what manner, is admitted; for during youth, 
it is very proper to go through a course of those which are 
most gentle, omitting that violent diet and those painful 
exercises Which are prescribed as necessary ; that there may 
be nothing to prevent the growth of the body. And it is 
no small proof that they have this effect, that amongst the 
Olympic victors we can scarce find two or three who have 
gained a victory, both when boys and men, because the ne- 
cessary exercises they went through when young deprived 
τς themof their strength. When they have allotted 
coat three years from the time of boyhood to the other 
parts of education, they are then of a proper age 

to submit to labour and a regulated dict. For it is impos- 
sible for the mind and body both to labour at the same time; 


as each labour is productive of contrary evils ; the labour οἱ 


the body preventing the progress of the mind, and the mind 
of the body. 


CHAP. V. 


ες Wirt respect to music we have already suggested 
specting some doubts; so that it will be proper to go over 
music, 


again more particularly what we then said, whicli 
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may serve as an introduction to what any person may choose 
to say upon it by way of remark.!’ For it isno | |. 
easy matter distinctly to point out what power it regarded nea 
jas, nor on what accounts one should apply it, ere Pastime? 
whether as an amusement and refreshment, like sleep or wine ; 
—(for these are nothing serious, but pleasing, and the “ killers 
of care,” as Euripides says ;? for which reason they class 
them in the same order, and use for the same purpose all 
these, namely, sleep, wine, and music; and to these some add 
dancing ;)—or shall we rather suppose that music , 4. |. Ἶ 
has a tendency to produce virtue, having a power, any moral 
asthe gymnastic exercises have, to form the body °"**'s? 

in a certain way, and to influence the manners, so as to ac- 
custom its professors to rejoice rightly? Or shall we say, 
that it is of any service in the conduct of life, and an assistant 
to prudence? for this also is to be regarded as a third pro- 
perty attributed to it. Now it is evident that boys are not to 
be instructed in it as play; for those who learn do not play, 
for to learn is accompanied by pain: neither is it proper to 
permit boys at their age to enjoy perfect Icisure; for to cease 
irom education is by no means fit for what is as yet imperfect. 
But it may be thought that the earnest attention of boys is be- 
stowed on this art for the sake of that amusement which they 
will enjoy when they come to be men and completely formed ; 
but, if this is ‘the case, why are they themselves to learn it, 
and not follow the practice of the kings of the Medes and 
Persians, who enjoy music by hearing others play, and so 
gain a share of pleasure and instruction? For of necessity 
those must be better skilled therein, who make this science 
their particular study and business, than those who have only 
spent so much time at it as is sufficient just to learn the 
principles of it. But if it is fit that children should toil at 
such matters, they ought also to learn the art of cookery; but 
this is absurd. ‘The same doubt occurs, if music has a power 
οὗ improving the manners; for why should they on this ac- 
count themselves learn it, and not learn to rejoice rightly and 


Ἢ There is here a possible allusion to the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
the question is further considered. See chapter 1. 
* The allusion possibly is to his play of the Bacche, |. 382, ete. 
μετὰ τ᾽ ἀυλοῦ γελάσαι, 
ναπαῦσάι τε μερίμνας. 
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to be able to form a judgment, by hearing others, as the 
Lacedemonians? For without having ever learnt music, they 
are yet able to judge accurately, as men say, what melody is 
good and what is bad. The same reasoning may be applied 
if music is supposed to be the amusement of those who live 
an elegant and easy life; for we ask why should they learn 
themselves, and not rather enjoy the benefit of others’ skill? 

Let us here consider what is our belief of the 
aoa. immortal gods in this particular. Now we find 

the poets never represent Jupiter himself as sing- 
ing and playing; nay, we ourselves treat the professors of 
these arts a3 mean people, and say, that no man would prac- 
tise them but a drunkard ora buffoon. But probably we may 
consider this subject more at large hereafter. ‘The first 
question is, whether music is or is not to make a part of 
education? and of these three things which have been started 
in diséussion, which is it able to effect ? Is it to instruct, to 
amuse, or to employ leisure ? Now all three ends are pro- 
perly allotted to it, for it appears to partake of them all: for 
play is necessary for relaxation, and relaxation is pleasant, as 
it is a medicine for that uneasiness which arises from labour. 
It is admitted also that a happy life must be an honourable 
one, and a pleasant one too, since happiness consists in both 
these ; and we all agree, that music is one of the most pleas- 
ing things, whether alone or accompanied with a voice; as 
Muszeus says, 

‘* Music, man’s sweetest joy ;”’ 


for which reason it is justly admitted into every company 
and every happy life, as having the power of inspiring joy. 
So that from this any one may suppose that it is fitting to in- 
Itisharmiess SthUCt young persons init, For all those pleasures 
and conducive Which are harmless are not only conducive to the 
ΠΝ endof final end of life, but serve also as relaxations; 

and, as men but rarely attain that final end, they 
often cease from their labour, and apply themselves to amuse- 
ment, with no further view than to acquire the pleasure 
attending it. It is therefore useful to enjoy some such 
pleasures as these. ‘There are some persons who make play 
and amusement their end, and probably that end has some 
pleasure annexed to it, but not what should be: but while 


: 
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men seek the one, they accept the other for it. Because there 
is some likeness in human actions to the end: for the end is 
pursued for the sake of nothing else that attends it, but for 
itself only; and pleasures like these are sought for, not on 
account of what follows them, but on account of what has 
zone before them, as labour and grief. For this reason they 
seek for happiness in these sort of pleasures ; and that this is 
the reason any one may readily perceive. That music should 
be general, not on this account only, but also as it is very 
serviceable towards relaxation from labour, probably no one 
doubts. We should also inquire, then, whence this arises; 
for it is too noble in its nature to be ultimately intended for 
this purpose ; and we ought not only to partake of the com- 
mon pleasure arising from it—(of which all have the sensa- 
tion, for music naturally gives pleasure, and therefore the use 
of it is agreeable to all ages and all dispositions) ;—but also 
to examine if it tends in any way to improve our manners 
and our souls. And this will be easily known, 

if we feel our dispositions any way influenced Norn! effects 
thereby: and that they are so is evident from 

many other instances, as well as from the music at the 
Olympic games; and this confessedly fills the soul with en- 
thusiasm: but enthusiasm is an affection of the soul which 
strongly agitates the disposition.' Besides, all 

those who hear any imitations sympathize there- ll baka “A 
with; and this when they are conveyed even 

without rhythm or verse. Moreover, as music chances to be 
one of those things which are pleasant, and as virtue itself 
consists in rightly enjoying, loving, and hating, it is evident 
that we ought not to learn, or accustom ourselves to any 
thing so much as to judge right, and to rejoice in honourable 
manners and noble actions. But anger and mildness, courage 
and modesty, and their contrarics, as well as all other dispo- 


' Music clearly has a moral effect upon our souls; for (1.) ποῖοί τινες 
γιγνόμεθα δι᾿ ἀυτῆς. For instance, we feel inspired with enthusiasm by 
some music; and this a moral feeling. (2.) From imitation we are 
taught to feel sympathy ; now virtue is concerned with the feelings of 
love, hatred, etc. Now music gives us ὁμοιώματα of these; so that by 
taking pleasure in music, we come to be affected by those same feelings 
of which they are μιμήσεις, or expressions. And this is so, because when 
a person takes pleasure in a representation as being like the original form, 
it is likely that he will be pleased with that which it represents. 
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sitions of the mind, are most naturally imitated by music and 
poetry. .This is plain from experience, for when we hear these 
our very soul is altered; and he who is affected either with 
joy or grief by the imitation of any objects, is in very nearly 
the same situation as if he was affected by the objects them- 
selves. ‘Thus, if any person is pleased with seci ng ἃ statue 
of any one, on no other account but its beauty, it is evident 
that the sight of the original, from whence it was taken, 
tobefouna  WOtld also be pleasing. Now it happens that in 
only in the the other senses there is no imitation of manners ; 
Pai eas that is to say, in the touch, and the taste; in the 
objects of sight, a very little: for these are merely repre- 
sentations of things, and the perceptions which they excite 
are in a manner common to all, Besides, statues and paint- 
ings are not properly imitations of manners, but rather signs 
and marks which show that the body is affected by some 
passion. However, the difference is not great, yet young 
men ought not to view the paintings of Pauso, but of Polyg- 
notus, or any other painter or statuary who expresses man- 
ners.'_ But in poetry and music there are imitations of man- 
ners; and this is evident, for different harmonies differ from 
each other so much by nature, that those who hear them are 
differently affected, and are not in the same disposition of 
mind when one is performed as when another is; the one, 
for instance, occasions grief, and contracts the 
ale rag soul, as the mixed Lydian: others soften the 
Phrygian mind, and as it were dissolve the heart: others 
measures. . . ν ι s 
fix it in a firm and settled state. Such is the 
power of the Doric music only; while the Phrygian fills the 
soul with enthusiasm, as has been well described by those 
who have written philosophically upon this part of education ; 
for they bring examples of what they advance from the things 
themselves. The same holds true with respect to rhythms; 
some fix the disposition, others occasion a change in it; some 
act more violently, others more liberally. From what has 
been said it is evident what an influence music has over the 
disposition of the mind, and how variously it can fascinate it: 
and if it can do this, most certainly it is what youth ought 


' Compare our author’s Poetics, chap. 6, οἷον kai τῶν γραφέων Zevkic 
πρὸς Πολύγνωτον πέπονθεν" ὁ μὲν γὰρ Πολύγνωτος ἀγαθὸς ἠθόγραφος" 
ἡ δὲ Δεύξιδος γραφὴ οὐθὲν ἔχει ἡθος. 
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to be instructed in, And indeed the learning of music is par- 
ticularly adapted to their disposition; for at their time of life 
they do not willingly attend to any thing which is not agree- 
able, but music is naturally one of the most agreeable things; 
and there seems to be a certain connexion between harmony 
and rhythm; for which reason some wise men held the soul 
itself to be harmony, others, that it contains it. 


CHAP. VI. 


We will now determine, whether it is proper that ai, οἱ 

. . snot chil- 
children should be taught to sing and play upon dren be taught 
any instrument, a matter of doubt which we started te sing and 

“4 - ΤΣ . play? 
hetore. Now it is clear that it nakes a great deal 
of difference in qualifying persons for any art, if the person 
himself learns the practical part of it; for it is a thing very 
difficult, if not impossible, for men to be good judges of what 
they cannot do themselves. It is also very ne- 
ee c : 2 P nC They need 
cessary that children should have some AMUSING smusement. 
employment. For which reason the rattle of Ar- 
chytas seems well contrived, which they give children to play 
with, to prevent their breaking those things which are about 
the house ; for owing to their youthful age they cannot sit 
still. ‘Lhis therefore is a toy well adapted to infants, and in- 
‘truction ought to be their rattle as they grow Up; Resons why 
hence it is evident, that they should be so taught music is suited 

4 - . Ῥ me Ze ‘jp _ to children. 
musi¢e as to be able to practise it. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to say what is becoming or unbecoming of their age, or 
to answer the objections which some make to this employment 
as mean and low.! In the first place, since it is Popular objee- 
necessary for them to practise in order that they tion to music 
. . answered, 

may be judges of the art, this, then, should be 
(lone when they are young; but when they are grown older " 
they may be spared the practical part, while they are able to 
judge of excellence in the art, and to take a proper pleasure 
in it, from the knowledge they acquired of it in their youth. 


' These two answers may be put thus: 1. It is not βάναυσον to learn, 
fir it is well for the young to be able to judge of music, though they do 

not practise it when they grow up. 2. It does not make them βάναυσοι 
-tolearn; for such a branch of education will not be, and must not be, 
allowed to interfere with other branches, or to render the body unfit for 
warlike exercises. 
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Another popu- “48 to the censure which some persons throw upon 
lar objection music, as making men mean and low, it is not 
ihe difficult to answer it, if we will but consider how 
far we propose that those who are to be educated so as to be- 
come good citizens, should be instructed in this art, and with 
what music and what rhythms they should be acquainted ; and 
also on what instruments they should learn to play; for in 
these there is probably a difference. Here then is the proper 
rite answer to that censure, for it must be admitted, 
Nays" that in some cases nothing can prevent music 
being attended to a certain degree with the bad 

effects ascribed to it; it is therefore clear, that the learning 
of it should never prevent the business of riper years, nor 
render the body ignoble and unfit for the business of war or 
the state; so that it should be practised by the young, ani 
used by the aged as a means to further instructions. And 
what we want would happen in reference to music, if they 
are not employed in those parts of it which are the objects 
of dispute between the masters in that science, and perform 
such pieces as excite wonder from the difficulty of their exe- 
cution; and which, transferred from the public games, are 
now become a part of education. But let them learn so much 
of it as to be able to receive proper pleasure from excellent 
music and rhythms, and not that common part of music in 
which some of the brute animals take delight, and also slaves 
and boys. It is therefore plain what instruments they should 
a use: thus, they should never be taught to play 

1y the flute . . 

and harpare upon the flute, or any other instrument which re- 
children quires great skill, as the harp, or the like, but on 
such as will make them good judges of music or 

any other branch of instruction. Besides, the flute is not a 
moral instrument, but rather one that will inflame the pas- 
sions, and is therefore rather to be used when the soul is to 
be animated, than when instruction is intended, Let me add 
also, that thereis something therein which is quite contrary to 
what education requires; as the player on the flute is pre- 
vented from speaking. For this reason our forefathers very 
properly forbade the use of it to youth and freemen, though 
they themselves at first used it; for when their riches pro- 
cured them greater leisure, they grew more animated in the 
cause of virtue; and both before and after the Persian wars, 
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their noble actions so exalted their minds that they attended 
to every part of education ; selecting no one in particular, but 
endeavouring to collect the whole. And hence they intro- 
duced flute-playing also, and joined it with their other branches 
of instruction. At Lacedemon! the choragus himself played 
on the flute for his choir; and it was so common at Athens, 
that almost every freeman understood it; as is evident from 
the tablet which Thrasippus dedicated when he was choragus, 
but afterwards they rejected it as dangerous; for they had 
become better judges of what tended to promote virtue, and 
what did not. For the same reason many of the ancient in- 
struments were thrown aside, as the magadis and the lyre; as 
also such as tended to inspire those who played on them with 
pleasure, and all which required a scientific finger. What 
the ancients tell us by way of fable, of the flute, is indeed 
very rational; namely, that after Minerva had found the flute 
‘she threw it away; nor are they wrong who say, that the 
goddess disliked it because it deformed the face of him who 
played on it; not but that it is more probable that she rejected 
it, as the knowledge thereof contributed nothing to the im- 
provement of the mind. Now, we regard Minerva as the in- 
‘yentress of arts and sciences. As we do not approve that a 
child should be taught to use and play on instruments like a 
master,—(and by this we mean that which is suited for contests 
in the art; for he who plays in this way plays not to improve 
himself in virtue, but to please those who hear him, and this 
in &common way, )—therefore we think the practice of it unfit 
for freemen, but then it should be confined to hired persons ; 
for it usually gives people sordid notions, as the end they have 
in view is bad. For the impertinent spectator is accustomed 
to make them change their music, so that it forces the artists 
who attend to him to mould their manners and their bodies 
according to his motions. 


UHAL. Vil, 


Wer must now further enter into an inquiry con- "αὶ 
cerning harmony and rhythm; whether all sorts Πγιμμι 
of these are to be employed in education, or 


_' On the subject of the Doric chorus see Miiller’s Dorians, vol. ii. book 
iv. chap, 7, ; 
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whether a selection must be made; and also whether we 
should give the same distinctions for those who are engaged 
in music as part of education, or whether there is something 
different from these two. Now, as all music consists in me- 
lody and rhythm,! we ought not to be unacquainted with the 
power which each of these has in education ; as also whether 
we should rather choose music in which melody prevails, or 
rhythm. But as we consider that many things have been well 
written upon these subjects, not only by some musicians of 
the present age, but also by some philosophers, who are per- 
fectly skilled in that part of music which belongs to educa- 
tion; we will refer those who desire a very particular know- 
ledge of it to those writers, and shall only treat of it in general 
terms, speaking only in outline concerning it. 
Common divi- ᾷ . διὰ δὴν Ε Ἵ : F EE Oe Ὁ 
sion of melody, Melody is divided by some philosophers, of whose 
notions we approve, into moral, practical, and that 

which fills the mind with enthusiasm; they also allot to each 
of these a particular kind of harmony which naturally cor- 
responds to it; and we say that music should not be applied 
to one purpose only, but to many; both for instruction, and 
purifying the soul ;—(we now use the word purifying at pre- 
sent without any explanation, but shall speak more at large 
of it in our Pocties ;)—and in the third place, as an agreeable 
manner of spending the time and a relaxation from any un- 
‘asiness of the mind, It is evident, then, that all 

Harmonies ex- : ἢ ; 
pressing moral harmonies are to be used, but not for all purposes ; 
eS tobe the most moral, in education; but the most active 
and enthusiastic, to please the car, when others 

play. For that passion, which is to be found very strong in 
some souls, is to be met with also in all; but the difference 
in different persons consists in its being in a less or greater 
' Asto the difference between melody and rhythm, compare Aristotle's 
Poetics, chap. iv, It will be well to append here the note which stands 
in Buckley’s edition, “ Rhythm ditfers from metre, inasmuch as rhydim 
is proportion applicd to any motion Whatever; metre is: proportion ap- 
plied to the motion of words spoken. ‘Thus in the drumming of a march, 
or in the dancing of a hornpipe, there is rhythm, though no metre, [ἢ 
Dryden’s celebrated ode there is metre as well as rhythm, because with 
the rhythm the puet has associated certain words, And hence it follows, 
that though all metre is rhythm, yet all rhythin is not metre.’’? See Har- 
ris’s Philol. Inquiries, (p.67,) where he also observes, very truly, that no 


English word expresses rhythmus better than the word time, (‘Twining ot 
Arist. Poet.) 
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degree, as pity, fear, and enthusiasm; the latter of which is 
<0 powerful in some as to overpower the soul: and yet we 
see those persons, by the application of sacred music to soothe 
their mind, rendered as sedate and composed as if they had 
employed the art of the physician, Now this very same thing 
must necessarily happen to the compassionate, the fearful, and 
all those who are subdued by their passions ; nay, all persons, 
as far as they are affected with those passions, admit of the 
same cure, and are restored to tranquillity with pleasure. In 
the same manner, all music which has the power oi 
of purifying the soul, affords man a harmless which vurifies 
pleasure, Such therefore should be the harmony a τρὸ - 
and such the music which those who contend with ~ 
each other in the theatre should exhibit. But as the audience 
is composed of two sorts of people, the free and the well in- 
structed, the rude, the mean mechanies, and hired servants, 
and a whole herd of the like, there must be some music 
aid some spectacles to please and soothe them. For as their 
minds are as it were perverted from their natural habits, so 
also is there an unnatural harmony and overcharged music 
which is accomodated to their taste: but what is according to 
nature gives pleasure to every one; and therefore those who 
are to contend upon the theatre, should be allowed to use this 
species of music. - But in education a moral kind of melody 
and harmony should be used; and this is the Doric, as we 
lave already said, or any other which is approved by those 
puilosophers who are skilful in that musie which is to be em- 
ployed in education. But Socrates, in the Re- 4. crrorot 
public of Plato, is very wrong, when he permits Socrates in 

. ἧς . this respect. 
only the Phrygian musie to be used besides the 
Dorie,! particularly as amongst other instruments he banishes 
the flute. For the Phrygian music has the same power in 
harmony as the flute has amongst the instruments ; for they 
are both pathetic and raise the mind, This is proved by the 
practice of the poets, for in their Bacchanal songs, or whenever 
they deseribe any violent emotions of the mind, the flute is’ 
. ' See Plato, Rep. book iii. chap. 10, These two strains are mentioned 
_ ‘gether by Horace, (Epod. ix. 5, 6,) 
**Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra, 
Hac Dorium, illis barbarum.”’ 
_ Upon the subject of the Dorian, Lydian, and Phrygian measures, it will 


_ be of advantage to the general reader to consult Miller’s Dorians, vol. ii. 
» bovk iv. chap. 6. 
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the instrument which they chiefly use; and the Phrygian 
harmony is most suitable to these subjects. Now, 
it is allowed by general consent, that the Dithy- 
rambic measure is Phrygian; and those who are 
conversant in studies of this sort bring many proofs of the 
fact. As, for instance, when Philoxenus endeavoured to com- 
pose Dithyrambic music for Doric harmony, he naturally fel! 
back again into Phrygian, as being best fitted for that pur- 
pose. Now every one indeed agrees, that the 
Doric music is most serious, and fittest to inspin 
courage; and, as we always commend the middle 
as being between the two extremes, and the Doric has this 
relation with respect to other harmonies, it is evident that in 
this rather than in any other should the youth be instructed, 
There are two points to be taken into, consideration, bot): 
what is possible, and what is proper; every one then should 
chiefly endeavour to possess himself of those things which 
contain both these qualities. But this is to be regulated by 
ditferent times of lite; for instance, it is not easy for thos 
who are advanced in years to sing such pieces of music as 
require very high notes, for nature points out to them those 
which are gentle and require little strength of voice. Fer 
this reason some who are skilful in music justly find fault 
with Socrates,! because he would forbid the youth to be in- 
structed in gentle harmony ; as if, like wine, it would intoxi- 
cate them. It does not, however, cause men to be Bacchanals. 
but languid, for it is wine rather which renders men Baccha- 
nals, PT Hoes. therefore, and such-like melodies, are whit 
should employ those who are grown old. Moreover, if ther 
is any harmony which is proper for a child’s age, as being ai 
the same time elegant and instructive, as the Lydian of a: 
others seems chiefly to be, [this is to be adopted also. 


The Dithy- 
Tamb, 


Charecter cf 
Doric music. 


The three 


- education. tion, possibility, and decency. 


* Socrates was wrong upon his own principles in retaining the Dona: 


and Phrygian music, as they were of a very opposite character; es) 


cially as he rejected the flute, which was the instrument most. nears 
corresponding to the Phrygi an melodies, both being of an Orgiastic na 
ture; whereas the Dorian is a grave melody, and is calculated to ins) 

a bold aud manly character. 


These then are to be laid down as it were the 
boundaries of three boundaries of education, namely, modera- 
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ECONOMICS OF ARISTOTLE, 


IN TWO BOOKS. 
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ARISTOTLE’S ECONOMICS. 


BOOK I.—Cuar. I. ae ἘΡΎΡ᾽: 


Tur economical and political science! differ not |. 

ἕ ° ’ Difference be- 
only in the same degree as a house and a city, (for tween οἰκονυ. 
these constitute the subject matter of them ‘both,) #1 and #okc 


but also in that political rule involves a plurality th 

of governors, while_economic rule is monarchical. Now in 
some of the arts a division is made, and it does not belong to 
tle same art to make a thing and to use what is made, as for 
example, a lyre and flutes. It is however the province of the 
political science to constitute a city from the very first, and 
when constituted to turn it to a proper use; so that it is clear 
that it would naturally be the province of economic science 
both to found a house and to make use of it. Now κα πόλις andan 
acity? is such a collection of these houses and οἶκος con- 
land and wealth, as brings about an independent tra 

and happy life. And this is clear from the fact that when- 
ever the citizens are unable to attain this end, the community 
is dissolved. And further, this is the end for which they com- 
bine; but that for the sake of which any thing exists and is 


produced, is its essence; so that evidently economics are prior © 


= 


to politics in the order of nature, for their end is prior, and a 


house or family is a part of a city. We must therefore look 


into the econamical science, and see what is its end. 


' For a full explanation of the word πολιτικήν and the relation in which 
οἰκονομική stands to it, the reader is referred to the note above on Pol. 
i: I, and also to the excellent remarks contained in Professor Browne's 
translation of the Ethics. (See Analytical Introduction, p. v., ¢tc-) 

* With this compare the more precise statement and definition con- 
tained in Pol. i. chap. 2. 


U 
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CHAP. TT, 


Thecomponent ΓΗΒ component parts of a house are a man and 
partsofan property, But since the nature of any thing is 
ori first scientifically seen in its minutest parts,! the 
same would be the case with regard to a house ;_ so that accord- 
ing to Hesiod it will be requisite that there should be, 

“ First house, then wife, then oxen for the plough; ’’? 


for of these the first is requisite for the sake of food, and the 
Need of rules Other two belong to freemen, So that it would 
Reperting 8 be necessary to lay down good regulations con- 
wi Ἃ . . . , . . . 

cerning the association of a wife; and this is to 
provide one of a fit and proper character. But with regar! 
to property, the first attention should be paid to that which is 
in accordance with nature; but by nature agriculture is first, 
next come all those things which are derived from the earth, 
such as mining and other arts of the like kind. But agri- 
Why agricul. Culture should be ranked first because it is just ;’ 
ture to be first’ for it does not derive its profits from men, either 
attended to. 

with their consent, like petty tratlic and the mer- 

cenary arts, or without their consent, like the arts which per- 
tain towar. Further also, agriculture | is natural, for naturally 
every existing thing derives its nourishment from its mother, 
and so consequently men derive it from the earth.4 Moreover 

' Compare the opening words of Pol, i. chap. 2, ‘ Now if any on 
would watch the parts of a state from the very first as they rise into ex- 
istence, as in other matters, so here, he would gain the truest view of th 
subject. ” This inductive method of entering upon his treatises is eminent! 
practic al and characteristic of our author, as we have before remarked, 


This verse, which is also quoted in Pol, i. 2, is taken from Hesiod’s 
** Opera et Dies, ” book ii. line 23, 
* Syllburg w ould transpose the w ords, and read ἡ ζὲ γεωργία, ort μά. 
λιστα ζικαία, ‘And agriculture is κατὰ φυσίν, because it is most just. 


* This idea is very common in the Greek poets. Compare Esch. Sept. 
c. Th. 16—19, 


YY μητρὶ, φιλτάτῳ Tpogy 
ἡ γὰρ νέους ἕρποντας εὐμενεῖ πέδῳ, 
ἅπαντα πανζοκῦυσα παιδείας ὄτλον, 
ἐθρεψατ᾽ οἰκιστῆρας ἀσπιδηφύρους. 
and again Choeph. 127, καὶ γαῖαν αὐτὴν, ἣ τὰ πάντα τίκτεται. 
and Prom. v. 90, παμμῆτορ γῆ. 
So also Soph. Phil, 392, ὀρεστ ἐρα παμιλῶτι Γὰ, μᾶτερ αὐτοῦ Διός, 
σὲ κἀκεῖ, μᾶτερ πότνι᾽, ἐπηυζώμαν. 
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it contributes much towards fortitude; for it does not make 
the body unserviceable, like the illiberal arts, but renders it 
fit to live and labour in the open air, and to run the risks of 
war against assailants. For husbandmen are the only persons 
whose possessions lie outside of the city walls, 


CHAP. III. 


Bet as to man, the first object of his care should 

be respecting a wife ; for the society which exists Jy" necessity 
between the male and female is above all others 

natural. For it is laid down by us elsewhere,!' that nature 
aims at producing many such creatures as the several kinds of 
animals ; but it is impossible for the female to accomplish this 
without the male, or the male without the female, so that the 
society between them exists of necessity. In all other animals 
indeed, this association is irrational, and exists only so far as 
they possess a natural instinct, and for the sake of procreation 
alone. But in the milder and more intelligent animals, this 
bond more nearly approaches perfection ; for there seem to be 
in them more signs of mutual assistance and good-will, and of 
co-operation with each other. But this is espe- 

cially the case with man, because the male and Jhe conjugal 
female here co-operate not only for the. sake of 

existence, but of living happily. And the procreation of chil- 
(ren 18. ἃ means not only of subserving nature, but also of 
solid benefit ; for the labour which they expend during their 
season of vigour upon their helpless young is given back to 
them in the decay of age, from their children who are then in 
vigour. And at the same time, by this continual cycle, nature 
provides for the continuance of the race as a species, since she 
cannot do so numerically. Thus divinely predisposed towards 
such a society is the nature of both the male and the female. 
For the sexes are at once divided, in that neither pistinct duties 
of them have powers adequate for all purposes, οἵ the sexes. 
-A commentary on the idea may be found in the story of ἵν. Junius Bru- 
tus, as related in Liv. i. 56. ‘Ex infimo specu vocem redditam ferunt. 
Imperium summum Rome habebit, qui vestrum primus, o juvenes, oscu- 
lum matri tulerit. .. . Brutus, alio ratus spectare Pythicam vocem, 
velut si prolapsus cecidisset, terram osculo contigit; scilicet, quod ea 
communis mater omnium mortalium esset.’’ 


' He alludes probably to Pol. i. chap. 2. 
. Ὁ 
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nay, in some respects even opposite to each other, though they 
tend tothe sameend. For nature has made the one sex stronger 
and the other weaker, that the one by reason of fear may be 
more adapted to preserve property, while the other, by reason 
of its fortitude, may be disposed to repel assaults ; and that 
the one may provide things abroad, while the other preserves 
them at home. And with respect to labour, the one is by na- 
ture capable of attending to domestic duties, but weak as to 
matters out of doors ; the other is ill-adapted to works where 
repose is necessary, but able to perform those which demand 
exercise. And with respect to children, the bearing of them 
belongs to one sex, but the advantage of them is common to 
both; for the one has to rear them, and the other to educate 
them, 


CHAP.EY: 


The husband's F'!RST of all, then, certain laws are to be observed 
duty towards towards a wife, and especially to refrain from in- 

: juring her; for thus neither will a man be injured 
himself, And this is suggested by the common law of nature, 
(bidding us,) as the Pythagoreans say, “ not to injure a sup- 
pliant torn away from the hearth ;” but the injurics inflicted 
by a husband are his liaisons out of doors. But as to inter- 
course, the wife ought to be able to rest in the absence of her 
husband, and accustomed to be content whether he is with 
her or away from home. Well then has Hesiod said, 


“Α maiden wed, and wholesome laws instil; ”’! 


for dissimilarity of manners is most apt to interrupt affection. 
With respect to ornament, however, they ought not to ap- 
proach each other with any studied affectation in their man- 
uers or in their persons ; for the society which is accompanied 
with studied ornament differs in no respect from that of tra- 
_gedians with each other on the stage.? 
' Opera et Dies, book ii. 1. 


- 


2 Bekker ἐν τῷ oxevy. Syllb. retains the same, but in a note suggests 


the emendation of Camerarius, ἐν τῇ oxjvy. But the former word % 


used in the same sense in Herod. i. 24, and Aristoph, Rana, 10S. 
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CHAP. V. 


bet of property, the first and most necessary part is that 
which is best and chiefest; and this is man. 

IHlenee it is necessary to obtain worthy slaves. ron 
But there are two kinds of slaves, a steward and 

adrudge. But since we sce that modes of education form the 
characters of the young, it is necessary when you have pro- 
eured them to rear up those to whose care liberal offices are 
to be committed.'’ And the conduct of a master 

towards his slaves should be such as not to suffer Their treat- 
them to be insolent or negligent; and to those 

who are more liberal than others, he ought to give a share of 
honour, and to the working slaves a sufficiency of food. And 
since the drinking of wine makes even freemen insolent, and 
since many nations even of freemen abstain from it, (as the 
Carthaginians when on service,) it is clear that they should 
be allowed to partake of it either not at all or very seldom. 
But as there are three things [to be regarded], work, punish- 
ment, and food, to give them tood unaccompanied by work or 
punishment, is wont to cause insolence; but to give them 
labour and punishment without food is tyrannical, and makes 
them unable to work. It remains, therefore, to give them 
employment and sufficient food ; for it is not possible to rule 
over them without giving a recompence ; but the recompence 
of a slave is his food. But as other men become x,.4 of en- 
worse when they get nothing by being better, and couraging 
when no rewards are given for virtuous or vicious **""~ 
actions, so it is with slaves. And hence we must look closely 
into their character, and distribute or withhold every thing 
according to merit, both food and clothing, leisure and pun- 
ishments; imitating both in word and in deed the faculty of 
physicians, by way of a remedial measure, considering that 
tood, owing to its being continual, has nothing remedial in it. 
But those races of slaves will be best adapted for work which 
are not excessively cowardly or daring, for both of the latter 
act injuriously towards their masters: those who are very 
cowardly will not endure to work, and the high-spirited are 


ἢ The Oxford edition, following the text of Syllburgius, has tpocax- 
τεὸν, But the sense is scarcely affected by the change of words, * 
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not easily ruled. It is likewise requisite that an end should 
be defined to all things; it is therefore right and expedient 
that freedom should be proposed to them as a reward; for they 
will be willing to labour when a prize and a definite space of 
; time is laid down. It is right also to bind them 

How to bind : of A Rete 
them tothe 8 hostages by their families, and not to have too 
se fa- many slaves of the same nation; and to appoint 
sacrifices and holidays, more for the sake of slaves 
than of the free; for the latter possess more of these advan- 
tages, and it is on this account that such things were devised. 


CHAP. VI. 


ἘΡΕΎΒΕΝῚ Bur there are four qualities pertaining to the 
andhowto master of a houschold which he ought to possess 
petty, P= respecting diches.) For he ought to be able to 

procure them, and also to preserve them ; but if 
not, then there is no profit in procuring them; for this is but 
“10 draw water in a sieve and a perforated tub,” as the pro- 
verb has it. Moreover he ought to be apt in applying what 
he possesses to the purposes of ornament and _ use, for it is on 
this account that we need such a thing as wealth. The several 
kinds of his possessions ought moreover to be divided, and there 
ought to be more of them fruitful than unfruitful. His em- 
ployments also ought to be so divided as not to incur risks 
The customs Ἢ . τί ἜΤΗ 
of various the purpose of preserving his property, it is ex- 
cones con pedient to use the Persian and Lacedamonian cus- 

toms. ‘The Athenian economy also is useful, for 
they sell their produce, and buy [what they want]; and so 
there is no need_for storing and warehousing in families of 
small means. ‘The Persian custom is that the master shall 
order and inspect every thing with his own eye, as Dion said 
of Dionysius ; for no one takes the same care of what belongs 
to his neighbour as he does of his own property ; so that it is 
necessary for a master himself to inspect every thing as far as 
possible. ‘The saying of the Persian and the African too is to the 
<< cen purpose ; for the former, on being asked what was 
should super- the best thing to fatten a horse, answered, “ The 
pias eye of his master ;” and the African being asked 

what was the best manure, replied, “ ‘The foot- 


with all his property at the same time. And for — 
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steps of the landowner.” Some things therefore should be in- 
speeted by the master himself, and some by his wite, according 
as the employments of housekeeping are divided between them, 
And this is to be done but seldom in small establishments, but 
often in those where a steward is employed. For it is not 
possible to imitate well, unless a good model is proposed, 
either,in other things or in the matter of a stewardship ; so 
that it is impossible for stewards to be careful, where the masters 
are careless. But since these things are both honourable in 
respect of virtue, and useful towards economy, it is requisite 
that masters should rise before their slaves and go to rest later, 
and that a house, like a city, should never be left unguarded ; 
and what ought to be done should be omitted neither by day 
nor by night. It is likewise well to rise before... quets 
daybreak ; for this contributes to health, wealth, οἵ early rising, 
and wisdom. Where then the establishment 18. warcnpuiness 
small, the Athenian method of disposing the fruits and close in- 

> oy ᾿ eect: spection, 
of the earth is useful; but in great ones a division 
must be made between the yearly and monthly expenditure ; 
and in like manner with respect to vessels in daily or oc- 
casional use; and these things must be given over to the 
stewards. And besides this, these matters should be reviewed 
at intervals of time, that it may be known what is preserved 
and what is wanting. But with respect to the possessions 
themselves, the house should be furnished witha view to both 
health and comfort. And by “ possessions,” I mean what is 
advantageous towards producing crops and clothing, and what 
suits for preserving dry or moist fruits; and by other pos- 
sessions, what places are accommodated to the reception of ani- 
mate and inanimate things, whether slaves or freemen, women 
or men, strangers or citizens. Andwithreference _ 
tocomfort and health, the house should be situated }"uation of s 
so as to be airy in summer, and sunny in the win- 
ter. But this will be effected, if it is exposed to the north, 
and has less depth than width. And in great establishments a 
doorkeeper would seem .to be useful; he may be one who is 
useless for other employments, except to watch over what is 
brought in or carried out of the house, And for the ready 
use of utensils the Lacedeemonian method is serviceable ; for 
every thing there must lie in its own place, for-thus it will be 
ready at hand, and not have to be sought after (when wanted), 
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CHAP. VII! 


A Goop and perfect wife ought to be mistress of 
aoe da every thing within the house, and to have the care 
of every thing according to fixed laws ; allowing 
no one to come in unbidden by her husband, and especially 
keeping on her guard against every thing which can be noised 
abroad relating to a woman’s dishonour. So that if any mis- 
chance has happened within doors, she alone ought to know 
about it; but when those who have come in have done any 
thing wrong, the husband should bear the blame. And she 
should manage the expenses laid out upon such festivals as 
her husband has agreed with her in keeping, and make an 
outlay of clothes and other ornements on a somewhat lesser 
scale than is encouraged by the laws of the state; considering 
that neither splendour of vestments, nor pre-eminence of 
beauty, nor the amount of gold, contributes so much to the 
commendation of a woman, as good management in domestic 
affairs, and a noble and comely manner of life; since all such 
array of the soul is far more lovely, and has greater force 
(than any thing besides), to provide herself and her children 
true ornament till old age. A wife therefore ought to inspire 
herself with confidence, and perpetually to be at the head of 
domestic affairs. For it is unseemly for a man to know all 
Her conduct that goes on in the house; in all respects indeed 
towards her = she ought to be obedient to her husband, and not 
husband. z “aces 3 nile 
to busy herself about public affairs, nor to take 


part in matrimonial concerns. And when it is time to give © 


' The first book of the Economics of Aristotle is clearly imperfect, as 
it only opens the subject of economy so far as it appertains to domestic 
affairs, and then concludes most abruptly. The Greek text of the latter 
part of the book which follows here, would seem to have perished αἱ ἃ 
very early period; and accordingly this part of the treatise has existed 
only in the shape of a Latin translation made from the original text by 
Aretinus, which has been rendered back into Greek by Tussanus, and 1s 
retained in both languages in the Oxford edition of Aristotle’s Politics 
and Economics which issued from the Clarendon press in 1810, from the 
text of Syllburgius, with the Latin version of D, Lambinus. As the 10]: 
lowing chapters are necessary to complete the imperfect remains of the 
treatise as it generally stands, they have been translated and appended 
in the present edition. 
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his daughters in marriage, or to get wives for his sons, by all 
means in these respects she should obey her husband. “And 
she ought to show herself a fellow-counsellor to her husband, 
so as to assent to what pleases him, remembering that it is 
less unseemly for a husband to take in hand domestic matters, 
than for a wife to busy herself in affairs out of doors. But 
the well-ordered wife will justly consider the behaviour of her 
husband as a model of her own life, and a law to ‘herself, in- 
vested with a divine sanction by means of the marriage tie 
and the community of life. For if she can persuade herself to 
bear her husband’s ways patiently, she will most easily manage 
matters in the house; but if she cannot, she will have greater 
difficulty. So that it will be seemly for her to show herself of one 
mind with her husband, and tractable, not only when her hus- 
band is in good luck and prosperity, but also when he is in 
misfortune ; and when good fortune has failed him, or sick- 
ness has laid hold of his bodily frame, or when he has been 
deprived of his senses, she ought gently and sympathetically 
to yield in any matter which is not base and unworthy ; but 
if her husband has been ailing and made a mistake, she ought 
not to keep it on her mind, but to lay the blame on disease or 
ignorance, For in proportion as she is now more careful to 
give way, so much the more gratitude will her husband feel 
towards her, when his ailment has passed by; and if she fails 
to obey him when he commands something which is unseemly, 
he will be able to pardon her with a better grace when he re- 
covers. Observing such rules as these, the wife ought to 
show herself even more obedient to the rein than if she had 
entered the house as a purchased slave. For she has been 
bought at a high price, for the sake of sharing life and bear- 
ing “children ; ὃ ‘than which no higher or holier tie can pos- 
sibly exist. Further, if the husband with whom 
she has lived should fare amiss, her merit would 
not otherwise reach the same pitch of fame and of good report. 
It is no small thing indeed to make a good use of prosperity, 
but it is a far greater thing to endure the contrary lot ina 
fitting manner. For in every way it is the mark of a lofty 
mind to show no signs of depression under great sufferings 
and injuries. It is indeed much to be desired that nothing of 
the kind should happen to her husband; but if any thing of 
an adverse nature should surprise him, she ought straightway 


In adversity. 


- 
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to consider that she will gain far higher praise if she dircets 
matters successfully ; recalling to her mind the 
Examples of fact that neither would Alcestis have gained such 
renown, nor Penelope have been deemed worthy 
of so much praise, had they respectively lived with their hus- 
bands in’ prosperous circumstances ; and that it is the suffer- 
ings of Admetus and Ulysses which have given to them an 
everlasting fume. For by preserving faith and justice in the 
midst of their own husbands’ misfortunes, they have gained a 
deserved reputation. For it is easy to find persons who will 
share prosperity ; but, except a very few and very good ones, 
women are not willing to share misfortunes. For all these 
reasons it behoves each woman above all things to honour her 
husband, and not to despise him if a sacred sense of respect 
and wealth, which, according to Orpheus, is “ the child of con- 
fidence,” does not attend him. <A wife, then, ought carefully 
to preserve herself in such customs and laws as these. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Conduct ofa UT the husband in his turn should find out cer- 
husband to- — tain laws to regulate his treatment of his wife, 
wards his wife. ΑΒ one who entered the house of her husband to 
share his children and his life, and to leave him a progeny 
destined to bear the names of her husband’s parents and her 
own, And what in the world could there be more holy than 
these ties ? or what is there about which a man in his sound 
senses could strive more earnestly, than to beget the children 
who shall hereafter nurse his declining years, from the best 
and most praiseworthy of wives; for they are to be, as it were, 
the best and most pious preservers of their father and mother, 
and guardians of the entire family. For it is probable that 
they will turn out good, if they have been reared uprightly by 
their parents in the habitual practice of what is just and holy ; 
but if the contrary should be the case, they will suffer the loss 
themselves. For unless parents afford their children a fit 
pattern of life, they will leave them an obvious excuse to quote 


against themselves. And this is to be feared, that if they 


have not lived well, their sons will disregard them, and neg- 
Fducation of lect them in their old age. On this account 
females. nothing is to be omitted which tends to the fit 


a π΄ πο... 


—- 
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education of a bride, so that the children may be born of the 
best possible mother. For the husbandman neglects nothing 
so as to cast his seed upon the richest and best wrought 
cround, considering that it is from such asoil that he will here- 
alter reap the fairest fruits; and if any violence threatens, he 
fights against his enemy, and deliberately chooses to die rather 
than endure to see it ravaged; and such a disposition as this 
is praised by most persons. And as such is the care which 
is spent by us on the support of our bodies, what manner of 
men ought we to show ourselves on behalt of our children and 
of the mother that is to rear them? Ought we not most readily 
to strain every nerve? For in this way alone does the constitu- 
tion of man’s nature, which is mortal, attain to prosperity, 
and the prayers of parents all tend to this one end. And 
hence, whoever cares not for this, is sure to be regardless of 
the gods. It was for the sake of the gods, then, ᾿ 

who were present to him when he offered the mar- rent a 
riage sacrifice, that he not only took to himself a 

wife, but also (what is far more) gave himself over to his 
bride to honour her next to his own parents. But that which 
is most precious in the eyes of a prudent wife, is to see her 
husband preserving himself entirely for her, thinking of no 
other woman in comparison with her, and regarding herself, 
above all other women, as peculiarly his own, and faithful 
towards him. For in proportion as a wife perceives that she 
is faithfully and justly cared for, so much the more will she 
exert her energies to show herself such. Whoever therefore 
is prudent, will not fail to remember with how much honour 
it becomes him to requite his parents, his wife, and his chil- 
dren, in order that he may gain the name of one who is just 
and upright in distributing to each their due. For every one 
is indignant beyond measure at being deprived of that which 
belongs to himself in a peculiar manner; and there is no one 
who is vontent at being deprived of his own property, though 
one were to give him plenty of his neighbour's goods. And 
in very truth nothing is so peculiarly the property of a wife as 
a chaste and hallowed intercourse, And hence  gyiis of pro- 
it would not befit a prudent man to cast his.seed  miscuousin- 
wherever chance might take it, lest children should * 

be born to him from a bad and base stock, on an equality with 


his legitimate sons ; and by this the wife is robbed of her con- 
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jugal rights, the children are injured, and above all, the hus- 
band himself is enveloped in disgrace. He ought therefore 
toapproach his wife with much self-restraint and decency, and 
to maintain modesty in his words, and in his deeds a regard to 
what is lawful and honest, and in his intercourse he should be 
true and discreet. And to little errors, even though they be 
voluntary, he ought to vouchsafe pardon ; and if she has made 
any mistake through ignorance, he ought to advise her, and 
not to inspire her with fear, except such as is accompanied 
with reverence and respect. For such treatment would be 
more suited to mistresses at the hands of their gallants. Yet,: 
nevertheless, justly to love her husband with re- 
teverenceand Verence and respect, and to be loved in turn, is 
that which belits a wite of gentle birth, as to 
her intercourse with her own husband, For fear is of two 
kinds; the one kind is reverent and full of respect; such is 
that which good sons exhibit towards their parents, and well- 
ordered citizens towards those who rule them in a kindly 
spirit. But the other kind is attended by hatred and aver- 
sion: such is that which slaves feel towards their masters, 
and citizens towards unjust and lawless tyrants. Furthermore, 
the husband ought to choose the best course out of all that we 
have said above, and so to conciliate his wife to himself, and 
‘to make her trustworthy and well disposed, as that whether 
her husband be present or absent, she will be equally good, 
while he can turn his attention to public matters: so that 
even in his absence she may feel that no one is better, nor 
more suited to herself, nor more nearly bound to her, than her 
own husband: and that he may always direct his energies to 
the public good, and show from the very first that such is the 
case, even though she may be very young and quite inex- 
perienced in such matters. For if the husband should ever 
begin such a course of conduct as this, and show himself to 
be perfect master of himself, he would be the best guide of 
the entire course of his life, and he would teach his wife to 
adopt a similar mode of action. 


CHAP, IX. 


Homer Joins ἢ , ic ἢ Vr 
love and never, LOR even Homer would not praise either love or 


ence. fear apart from respect, but every where he in- 
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troduces friendship accompanied with modesty and reverence. 
At all events he represents Helen as regarding Priam with 
this kind of fear: for he says, 

- 


“ Step-father dear, 
Thou in mine eyes art honoured and revered :᾽}} 


and by this he means nothing else except that her love ja 
accompanied with respect. And again, Ulysses thus ad- 
dresses Nausicaa, 


** Lady, 1 do admire thee and revere.” 7 


Homer accordingly considers that these are the mutual terms 
on which a husband and wife should stand. For no one ad- 
mires and reverences his inferior ; but such feelings arise only 
in regard to beings superior to each other in nature, and more 
friendly disposed ; and further, in the case of persons inferior 
to others in wisdom towards their superiors. Such were the 
sentiments which Ulysses cherished towards Penelope, and 
long as he was absent from his home, he did not fail in his 
duty. Agamemnon, indeed, for the sake of 
Chryseis, did err against his own wedded wife, 
fur he dared to say in the assembly of the Greeks, that a cap- 
tive lady, and in no way distinguished for her natural qua- 
lities, but rather (to speak plainly) sprung of barbarian origin, 
Was in no way inferior to Clytemnestra:? and as he already 
had sons born of her, he would seem to have acted amiss in 
this matter. And how could he have been right, consider- 
ing that he took to himself Chryseis by force as a concubine, 
even before he could know how she was disposed towards 
him? But, Ulysses, when the daughter of Atlas 
earnestly besought him that he would remain with 
her, promising that she would render him immortal, was not 
willing even for the sake of this boon to give up the love and 
affection and confidence of his wife, considering that immor- 
tality would be a severe infliction upon him as the price of 
living on with villany.4 No, nor did he choose to live on 

Re iii, 472. 2 Od. vi. 168. 

* This refers to. the well-known lines in Il. A. 1. 113, ete. 

kai yap pa Κλυταιμνήστρης προβέβουλα, 
κουριζίης ἀλόχου" ἐπεὶ οὐχ θεν ἐστὶ γερείων, 
οὐ δέμας, οὐδὲ φύην, οὔτ᾽ ἂρ φρένας, οὐδέ τι ἔργα. 
‘ Calypso, See Od. book i. |. 14. 


Agamemnon. 


Ulysses. 
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with Circe,! although she promised to restore his companions ; 
but he answered that nothing in his own eyes could be mon 
sweet than his country, rough and rugged though it were, 
and he desired far more to behold his mortal wife and child, 
than himself to possess immortality: and thus he continued 1 
preserve fidelity towards his wife firm and inviolate. So that, 
as we might expect, he received a like return from his νυ 
And further, too, in his speech addressed to Nausicaa, tli 
“poet shows that he praises above all things the chaste inter- 
course-between a husband and wile. For he there? prays the 
gods that they will grant to her both her husband and home 
and concord, and this of no common kind, but perfect. For 
lhe says, 


“There is no fairer thing, 
Than when the lord and lady with one soul 
One home possess.’’3 


Here then, as is clear, the poet praises the mutual concord o: 
husband and wife, and that too not the mere agreement upon 
servile matters, but that which is justly and harmoniously 
based on intellect and prudence, For the words ‘ possessing 
one home with one soul,” show this. Again, the same hero 


says, that while such concord flourishes ‘hetween a husband 
and his wife, 


“ Comes many a tear to foes, much joy to friends,’”* 


Advantages of ‘+94 the generality agree with him as speakin 
domestic truly. For when a man and his wife harmonious! 
contort, co-operate in the same concerns, it needs mu-! 
follow that the sentiments of both are the same. And in th 
next place, gaining power by concord, they deprive their ene- 
mies of all hope of success, and they can assist their friends; 
but when they are at variance with each other, then their 
friends too are divided, and they especially feel their power- 
lessness. And hence the poet clearly admonishes the husban! 
and wife that they ought by no means to join together in 
matters of villany and shame, but in matters just and righ! 
to assist each other, by unity of purpose; and first of all in 
every way to take care of their parents, the man regarding 
those of his wife no less than his own, and the wife those « 


The story of Circe is given by Homer in Odyss. book x. 1380-544. 
; 2 Od vi. 18], 3 Od. vi, 182 -- 188. * Ibid. 
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her husband. In the next place, it would be necessary for 
both to take care of their children, friends, and fortunes, and 
of the entire household, as being their common property, en- 
deavouring to outstrip each other in zeal and attentiveness, 
that cach may become the author of as much good as possible, 
and may prove himself better and more scrupulously just: as 
also to dismiss all haughtiness, and to adopt habits of industry, 
and so with gentle and kindly rule to regulate the house ; so 
that when they are now arrived at old age, having bade fare- 
well to the duties of economy, and being freed from their 
passions, they may be able to give, each to the other and to 
their children, an account of their stewardship, as to which of 
the two has throughout bestowed greater attention to the 
management of their home, and so may know at once whether 
misfortune has come by chance or success by merit. And 
whichever has excelled in these-respects, will obtain from the 
gods one gift, the greatest of all. For, as Pindar says, 
“ Sweet hope that cheers the heart, bears company, 
And proves the nurse of age,””! 

And also he will obtain another piece of good fortune, namely, 
to be cherished in old age by his children. On this account, 
both in publie and private life, it would become the man who 
would pass a happy life, to have a regard for all the gods and 
his fellow-men, and especially for his wife, his children, and 
lis parents. 


BOOK 11.-- παν. I. 


Her who purposes duly to manage any branch Ore tee 
one should be well acquainted with the ofan econo. 
ocality in which he undertakes to labour, and mist. 

should be naturally clever, and by choice industrious and just ; 
lor if any one of these qualities be wanting, he will make 
many mistakes in the business which lie intends to take in 
hand. Now, to speak by way of general distinction, there 


' This passage of Pindar (Fr. 233) is also quoted by Plato in his first 
book of the “ Laws.” 
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.. 


τῶ ἀπο ΥΩ are four kinds of economy, the regal, the satra- 

oka of pical, the political, and the domestic ; for all others, 
as we shall find, fall under one or other of these 

heads, Butof these the greatest and most simple is theCregal ; ᾿ 


the most varied and easiest is the political ; but the private is 


of all of the least importance and most various. They must 
of necessity have very many points in cofumon with each other ; 
but we must look to those points which belong to each of them 
wih ail distinctively, First, then, let us consider {το 
gal, This kind, indeed, is general in its force. 
and it contains four species 3, ONE CONC concerning money, another 
concerning exports, a third | concerning imports, while a aki 
relates to expenditure. And to spe ‘ak of these sever ally 3 bs 
that which concerns money I mean, what coin should be raised 
or lowered in price, and when; and by that which refers τὸ 
ἌΣΡΩΣΙΕ and port s, W when and what it nae be stows . 


as to Ste I mean it ae must be made 
and when, and whether we must contribute money toward- 
expenses, or those articles which are thaseable by mone) 
And secondly, the hoTy'This embrace: : 
six kinds of revenue, from the soil, from the pe- 
oa culiar productions of “the country, trom trade, fron. 
tolls, trom cattle, and from all other sourees. 
And of these kinds the best is that concerned with the pro-_ 
duce of land, (and this is what some call tithe,' and other: 
tenths ;) while next ranks that which is concerned with pecu- 
liar productions, as for example, with gold, or silver, or brass. 
where they are severally found ; thirdly comes that which ha: 
to do with traftic; fourthly, that which arises from vegetabl 
produce and market tolls; while fifth is that whidtis con- 
cerned with cattle, and which is called usufruct or tithe ; an: 
last in order is that derived from other sources, and which 1: 
known by the names of a poll tax, or handicraft tax. But 


see tent thirdly, [let us consider | the qpolitical ETON 

and of this, the best is the income which arise: 
from the peculiar_ productions of the soil; next, that whic: 
comes from traffic and carriage of goods ; and then, that whic! 


18 derivéd from matters of every-day lite. Fourth and las! 


The satrapical. 


' In this sense the word occurs in Herod, iv, 198, ἐκφύρια τοῦ κάρπουϊ 
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| 
comes th€domestic economy ; and this is the reverse of simple, 
owing to the fact that a house cannot of necessity be managed 
with a view to one single aim, and it is the least of all, because 
its incomings and outgoings are onasmall seale. And under 
this kind of economy the Teast is an income derived from land, 
secondly, from inatters of daily life, and thirdly, from money, 
And apart from these points (there is) a matter which belongs 
in common to every kind of economy, and which we must 
regard not as a casual matter, but as one which specially be- 
longs to this Tast kind; namely, that the expenses do not 
exceed the incomings. ’ Wort 2x 09m. 
Since, then, we have mentioned the divisions 
(of economy), next we must again ascertain, as to Practical κοι 
the satrapy or the city about which we are con- 
sidering, whether it is able to bear all these kinds of expendi- 
ture which we have just now distinguished, or the greatest 
of them. After this, which’of the means of revenue either 
do not exist at all, but yet may be made available, or are at 
present small, and yet are capable of augmentation ; and out 
of the present expenses, which and what amount may be re- 
moved without doing harm. We have spoken, then, as to the 
various kinds of economy and their separate parts: but what- 
ever has been effected by any ancient writers as to the supply 
of wealth, or whatever they have skilfully contrived, of this 
we have collected together all that we conceive to be worthy 
of mention: for among these there are some matters which a 
man will be able to accommodate to any such business as he 
may take in hand. 


: 


ΟΠ Ps 2 


CypseLus of Corinth made a vow to Zeus, that, if 

he should gain the supreme power in the state,' he Asta μα 
would dedicate to the god all the property of the 

Corinthians. So he ordered them to give in a written list of 
it; and when they had done so, he took a tenth part away 
irom each individual, and ordered them to earn money with 
the remainder, And when the year came round again he 
(id the very same thing; and so in ten years the result was, 


' See Pol. v. 11, note, page 204. 
x 
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that he possessed every thing which he had vowed to dedicate. 
while the Corinthians had gained other money instead, 


CHAP. IIT. 


Lyapamis of Naxos expelled certain exiles; an’ 
when no one was willing to buy their propert) 
except at a very low price, he sold it to the exiles themselve- 
And as for all their offerings, which they had lying by the 
half-wrought in their workshops, he sold them to the exile. 
and to ¢ any one else who chose to buy them, so as to enrol tl, 
names of the buyers ypon the register. 


Of Lygdamis. 


CHAP. Ty, 


Tue Byzantines being hard-pressed for mone 
Of the Byzan- sold the public lands; part of’ them, which wer 

fruitful, for a certain number of years; but t 
unfruitful for ever in fee simple: both those which belong: 
to a Thiasus! or a clan, and likewise whatever lay in τὶ 
hands of private individuals; for those to whom the otli 
property belonged, bought them at a high price, But to ¢! 
members of the Thiasi (were given) other grounds belongin: 
to the public, which lay near the gymnasium, or the agora, : 
the harbour. And as for the market-places in which an’ 
thing used to be sold, and the fishery of the sea, and the sa!’ 
market, and the places belonging to persons who were et: 
ployed as conjurers, and soothsayers, and drug-venders, ἂν 
other such occupations, they ordered them to pay the thir 
part of their gains by way of tax. And they sold the protic 
of the money- chi ingers at one table; and no one besides hs 
any thing to sell to another, nor to buy from another; but | 
he had, he was immediately deprived of it. And as there we 
a law among them to the effect that no one should be deen 
a citizen who was not sprung from a citizen on both father 

' This word originally signified any company of persons met toget 

for a religious purpose, such as a choir of Bacchanals, or a party met 
celebrate a festival. In the democratic state of Greece, there were te. 
gious associations called by this name, who clubbed together, Κογὶ 
common fund, purchased land, ete., for religious purposes. A mem 


of such a ‘Thiasus was called a θιασώτης. The word is derived {πὶ 
σιύς, Doric for θεός 


citizens to enrol their properties, not collectively 
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and mother’s side, they decreed that whoever had one parent 
a citizen might become a citizen upon laying down 30 
mine, And being in want both of food and money, they 
brought back their ships from the Euxine Sea: and after a 
time, as the merchants were indignant, they paid them a tenth 
by way of interest, and ordered that those who purchased any 
article should pay a tenth over and above the actual price. 
And when certain Meteeci had lent money on property already 
mortgaged, and when they could not get payment, they passed 
a decree that every one’s property should be safe, who paid 
to the state the third part of the debt. 


CHAP. V. 


Ifirrtas of Athens sold those parts of the upper 

stories which projected into the streets, and the fj" ster of 
steps and palisades before the houses, and the doors 

which opened outwards ; these were bought by those who had 
property, and thus a large sum of money was collected. And 
the coin which was current at Athens he proclaimed spurious ; 
and setting upon it a fixed price, he ordered them to bring it 
back to him; and when they met together for the purpose of 
devising a new coinage, he gave them back the same money 
as they had brought him, And whenever any one was about 
toact as a trierarch or phylarch, or to’ give a chorus, or to 
expend money ‘upon any other such liturgy,! he laid upon him 
a small fine, and bade him pay this if he was willing, and then 
enrolled his name among those who had discharged a liturgy. 
And he bade them offer to the priestess of Athena in the 
Acropolis, on behalf of every one who died, one chenix of 
barley and another of wheat, and an obol besides; and that 
the same, offering should be made by every one to whom a 
child should be born. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Tre Athenians who dwelt at Potidwa being in 


want of money for the war, agreed to order all the sieet Polite 


each in his own deme, but each property separately where it 


' See notes on Pol. iv. 15, and ν. &. 
x 2 
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lay, that the poor might be able to make an assessment of 
their property; but that any one who had no property at all, 
should assess their own persons at 2 mine. From this pro- 
ceeding they contributed the sum enjoined, to the preservation 
of their city. 


CHAP. VII. 


Ofan Antiss A MAN of Antissa, when the city was in want of 
sean. money, as the citizens were accustomed to celebrate 
the Dionysia with splendour, providing for that festival many 
yearly shows and costly sacrifices, persuaded them when the 
feast was near at hand, to vow that they would give double the 
following year, and to collect together and sell what they 
had in hand, Accordingly a large sum of money was col- 
lected by them to meet their necessity. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Tne people of Lampsacus, when a large body of 
pay pert triremes was expected to come against them, the 

medimnus of corn being at 4 drachmi, ordered 
the retail dealers to sell it at 6; and when the gallon of olive 
oil was at 4 drachme and 3 obols, and wine and other pro- 
visions in like manner. So the individual got the accustomed 
value (for his goods), while the city gained what was over 
and above, and so became well supplied with money. 


CHAP, IX. 


THE people of Heraclea, not being well furnished with money, 
sent forty ships to the tyrants about the Bosphorus, and 
bought up from the merchants all the corn, oil, and wine, and 
the rest of their provisions. And when the time came round 
at which they were to pay the purchase money, and it was tu 
the advantage of the merchants not to sell their wares by re- 
tail, but wholesale, they! .... . did not set before them money, 


1 The common reading here is διδόντες dv’ ἄλλην which clearly is ab- 
surd and meaningless. The suggestion of Camerarius is original and 
bold, διδόντες σκυτάλην, “ bringing with them a tally,’”? (see Liddell and 
Scott, v. σκυτάλη.) Such things, as it is known, were in frequent use 
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but made a mart on board of the vessels, and over each of the 
ships they set a man to dispense it. And on their arrival at 
the enemy’s land, the soldiers bought the whole from them. 
The money therefore was collected before the generals gave 


back the pay, and so the result was that the same money was 
given until they returned home, 


CHAP. ΣΧ, 


Wuen the people of Samos besought the Lacedx- Of the Samians 
monians to give them money in order to effect and Lacedz- 
their return, the latter decreed that they would ™"'""® 

x0 fasting for a single day, themselves, their servants, and 
their beasts of burden,! and that they would give to the Sa- 


mians the amount which each of them would otherwise have 
expended. 


CHAP. XI. 


Tur citizens of Chalcedon, having a great num- 

ver of foreign mercenaries in their city, were un- Of the Chalce- 
sble to give them their pay. They proclaimed 

‘herefore, that if any one of the citizens or metaci either had or 
wished to have a pledge from either the state or private persons, 
tiey should enrol their names. And when many had enrolled 
themselves, they plundered the vessels which were sailing 
‘nto the Euxine on a specious pretence. And they appointed 
\time at which they said that they would give account con- 
‘ming them, And when a large amount of money had been 
collected, they dismissed the soldiers, but went to law con- 
“thing the pledges. And the city out of its revenues gave 


‘ack what they had lost to those who had been unjustly plun- 
lered. 


CHAP. XIL 


Tur people of Cyzicus being at variance, the po- 

. . ᾿ς Of the Cyzi- 
vular party prevailed; and having taken the rich Cone. 

“en prisoners, they decreed that as money was 


‘Neen debtors and creditors, but the editor has thought it best to omit 
ἐν Words as spurious, 


‘Compare Jonah iii. 7, 8, 
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owing to the soldiery, they would not put their prisoners to 
death, but that they would free them and banish them. 


CHAP, XIII. 


Tne Chians, as they had amongst them a law or- 
dering them to enter a register of their debts in 
the public treasury, decreed that all debtors should pay back 
their debts to the state, and that the city out of its revenues 
should give interest to those who had advanced the money, 
until they should reach their former pitch of prosperity.' 


Of the Chians. 


CHAPT A: 


Mauso.us, tyrant of Caria, when the king sent 
to him to pay his tribute, collected together: the 
wealthiest men in the country, and said that the 
king asked for the tribute, but that he himself had no supply _ 
of money. And certain persons, whom he had suborned, de- 
clared- to them how much each of them must contribute. And 
when this was done, the wealthy individuals, partly through 
shame and partly through fear, promised and contributed a far 
larger sum than was specified. Being again in want of money, 
he called an assembly and told the Mylassians that their city, 
which was the metropolis, was without walls, and that the 
king was about to march against it. He therefore bade the 
Mylassians to contribute as much money as possible, saying 
that by what they should now contribute, they would save the 
rest. And when a.considerable sum had been contributed, he 
kept the money himself, and said that the god would not allow 
him immediately to build the wall.? 


Of the tyrant 
Mausolus, 


CHAP. XV. 


ConvALvs, δ᾽ deputy of Mausolus, whenever any 
one brought him a sheep, or pig, or calf, ashe , 
passed through the country, used to mark down the name οἱ 


Of Condalus. 


' The emendation of Syllburgius here is probably correct, ἕως ἂν καὶ 
TO ἀρχαῖον ἐκπορίσωσι, until they should pay the sum originally due. 
2 After οἰκοδομεῖν, the word ἐᾷν, or some other of similar meaning, mus! 


be supplicd to fill up the sense, which clearly requires it. 


CHAP, XVI. ] ARISTOTLE OF RHODES, 41] 


the donor and the time, and ordered him to carry it back 
home and keep it until he should come back; and when a 
suitable time seemed to have arrived, he used to reckon up 
the profit and demand it back with the usufruct besides. 
And as to such trees as projected over or fell upon the 
king’s highways, he sold their preits. And if any of the 
‘soldiers died, he exacted a drachma as a toll for the body 
passing the gate; accordingly he made moncy by the matter, 
and at the same time the rulers did not deceive him as to 
when the soldier died. And-as he saw that the Lycians 
were fond of wearing long hair, he said that letters had been 
received from the king, bidding them send away their hair to 
make false fronts, and that accordingly he had been bidden by 
Mausolus to shave them. Ile said that therefore he would 
send for hair from Greece, if they would be willing to give 
him a snecified sum as a poll-tax. They willingly gave him 
what he demanded, and a considerable quantity of money was 
collected from a large multitude. 


CHAP. XVI. 


AnistoTLe of Rhodes, governor of Phoca, be- 

ing in want of money, as he saw that the Pho- ἐμ νον νι of 
evans were cut into two factions, secretly came 

to an agreement with one of the factions, saying that their 
opponents were about to offer him money, on condition that 
he would put. matters into their hands; but that he himself 
preferred to receive money from the former party, and to 
give the city into their hands for them to manage. And 
upon hearing this, those who were present at once furn- 
ished money, and gave him as much as he commanded them. 
Then, again, he showed the others what he had received from 
their opponents ; and they said they would give him just as 
much, And having thus taken a bribe from both parties, he 
reconciled the factions together. And seeing that law-suits 
were rife among the citizens, and that there were many in- 
juries of long standing, he held a court, and laid down! a law 


' The text from this point to the end of the chapter is very suspicious, 
and the various emendations proposed are but unsatisfactory at the best. 
[tis perhaps almost necessary tu regard as interpolated the words προεῖπεν 
ὅσοι ἄν μὴ δικάσωνται, and to reject them as a marginal gloss upon νόμον 
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that judgment should no longer be given in the case of all 
out-standing charges. ‘Then by the deposits made in numer- 
ous suits, and by reserving in his own hands those which 
involved damages, and by taking bribes from each party 
through the instrumentality of the other, he collected together 
no small amount of money, 


CHAP. XVII. 


: Tue people of Clazomenax, too, being afflicted 
ofthe Clazo- with famine and in want of money, decreed that 
those private individuals who had any oil should 
lend it to the city at acertain interest: now this fruit abounds 
in their country. And having hired vessels from the lenders, 
they sent them off to the marts from which they had their 
supply of corn, leaving the value of the oil as a pledge. And 
as they owed their soldiers pay to the amount of twenty 
talents, and were not able to furnish it, they gave the ge- 
nerals four talents a year by way of interest. But when they 
cut off nothing from the former debt, and were always ex- 
pending money tono purpose, they coined some moncy of iron 
to stand in place of silver to the amount of twenty talents. 
and giving silver to all the richest men in the state upon a 
proportionate scale, they took back from them an equivalent 
So the private citizens had money to spend upon their daily 
wants, and the city was freed from its debt. And, secondly, 
out of their revenues they paid them the interest due, and 
continually dividing it they gave a share to each, and called 
in the iron coinage. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Tuk Selybrians were in want of money; and ἃ: 
Of the Sely- there was a law among them not to export corn in 

a season of famine, and they had stores of corn Οἱ 
the preceding year, they passed a decree that private persons 
should give up their corn to the state at the fixed price, each 
leaving behind a year’s supply: then they gave leave to any 
one who chose to export it, affixing to it such a price a: 
Seemed good to them. 


ἔθηκε, κι 7.A. In that case the conjunction δὲ must be expunged, δι: 
for παραβολή, or παραβόλον, we must read παραβολῷ. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Tue citizens of Abydos,—when their country was 

lying fallow on account of the prevalence of fac- $f ,he citizens 
tion, as their metecci did not give them any thing, 
owing to the fact that they were still in debt,—passed a de- 
eree that any one who chose might lend money to the hus- 
bandmen, in order to induce them to work, as they themselves 


would get the first-fruits of the soil, and the others from what 
was left. 


CHAP. XX. 


Tne Ephesians, being in want of money, passed 

a law that their women should not wear gold, but Of the Erhe- 
should lend to the state all that they then pos- 

sessed, and having ordered them to pay the sum of silver 
‘which was necessary from the pillars of the temple, they 
allowed the name of him who gave the silver to be inscribed 
as if he had offered it. 


CHAP} XXI, 


Dionysius of Syracuse, wishing to collect toge- big dell 
ther some money, called an assembly, and said Of Dionysius 
that he had seen Demeter, who bade him offer at 

her temple the ornaments of the women. He said that he for 
his part had done this with the ornaments of the women in 
his own family, and he urged the others to do the same, lest 
some vengeance from the gods should befall them ; and as for 
the man who refused to do thus, he declared that he should be 
deemed guilty of sacrilege. And when all had brought what- 
ever they possessed, through fear of the goddess and himself, 
he dedicated all the ornaments to the goddess, and took it 
back himself as a loan from the goddess. And as time went 
on, and the women were beginning to wear gold again, he 
ordered that all women who wished to wear it should offer ἃ 
certain specified sum at the temple. And being about to build 
some triremes, he knew that he should be in want of money. 
So he convened an assembly, and said that a certain city was 
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on the point of being betrayed to him, but that he wanted mo- 
ney for that purpose; and he urged. the citizens each to bring 
him 2 staters: and they brought them. And after an inter- 
val of two or three days, he pretended to have’ failed of his 
purpose, and having praised them, he gave back to each 
what they had brought, And by so doing, he gained over the 
citizens tohis cause. Then they brought. ontitbuttons again, 
thinking that they should get back their money ; but he took 
them and kept them for the purpose of his ship-building, 
And when he was short of money he coined some of tin, and 
having convened an assembly, he spoke much on behalf of the 
new coinage: and they passed a decree, even against their 
will, that each would consider what he should take of it as 
silver, and not a baser metal. Again, being in want of money, 
he urged the citizens to bring in their contributions: but they 

said that they had nothing to give. Accordingly he brought 
out the domestic utensils from his own house, as though obliged 
to do so for want; and when the Syracusans bought them, he 
wrote down what each bought, and as soon as they had put 
down the money, he ordered them each to carry back the 
vessel which he had bought. And as the citizens, owing to 
the property taxes, were unable to keep cattle, he said that he 
now had enough for such and such a purpose, and that there- 
fore those who had any cattle should henceforth be tree of tax. 
And when many of them soon got cattle under the idea that 
they should have them free of tax, as soon as he thought a fit 
occasion was come, he ordered them to assess their value and 
laid a tax upon them. The citizens accordingly were indig- 
nant at the deceit of Dionysius, so they began to slaughter and 
sell them. And when, to meet this, he ordered them to 
slaughter only as much as was wanted from day to day, they 
in turn accounted them as victims; but he forbade them to 
sacrifice any female. Again, when he was in want of money, 


he bade all the families of orphans to send him in a list of 


their property; and when others had sent in their inventory, 
he was satisfied with the enjoyment of their property until 
they severally arrived at full age. And having surprised 
Rhegium, he collected an assembly, and said that they might 
very justly have been reduced by him to slavery, but that now 
he was willing to let them off on receiving the amount which 
they had spent upon the war, and 3 minw besides for each 
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individual. But the Rhegians brought to light all their hidden 
treasures, and the poor borrowed from the rich and from the 
strangers, and so brought him the money which he demanded. 
And when he had taken this from them, he nevertheless sold 
their persons, and seized upon all their disclosed treasures 
which up to that time had been concealed. And having bor- 
rowed money from the citizens upon a promise of restoring it, 
when they began to demand it back, he bade them bring him 
all the silver that they each possessed, threatening them with 
death as the punishment, in case they failed to do so. And 
when the money was brought, he stamped it anew, and gave 
out the drachma of the valuc of two drachmas, and they 
brought back to him the debt which was previously owing. 
And sailing to Tyrrhenia with a hundred ships, he took out 
of the temple of Leucothea gold and silver, and other orna- 
ments, to no inconsiderable amount. And the sailors brought 
it all back, supposing that when they had brought half of it, 
they would have the rest without being disturbed. But as 


soon as they had received it, he ordered them to go back and 
fetch the rest. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Tne Mendeans expended on the regulation of their 

city the incomearising from harbour-duesand other 9! the Men- 
tolls, and they did not exact the tribute arising 
from land and houses, but entered on a register those who 
had property, and, whenever they wanted money, those who 
owed it paid it. -They made a profit accordingly during the 
time which had elapsed, being satisfied with their money for 
which no interest was paid. But on making war against Olyn- 
thus, and finding themselves in want of money, as they had a 
stock of slaves, they passed a decree to leave each man a male 
and female slave, and to sell the rest to the city, so that indi- 
viduals might lend out their money to the city at interest. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


WuHeEn the harbour-dues in Macedonia were be- 


Of Callistratus. 
ing farmed for the most part at twenty talent, ΘΠ 
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Callistratus caused them to fetch double of that amount; for 
as he saw that the rich men always purchased them, because 
it was necessary to make men worth one talent at least bail 
for every twenty talents, he issued a proclamation, that any 
one who wished might become a purchaser, and that bail 
should be given for a third part only, and at any rate that 
they severally might be able to obtain. 


CHAP, XXIV...” 


Timotieus, an Athenian, making war on the 
Olynthians, and being in want of silver, coined 
some brass money and gave it to the soldiers; and when 
the soldiers were indignant, he said that the merchants and 
petty dealers would all sell to them in the same way as 
before. And he proclaimed to the merchants, that if any 
of them should receive’ brass money, he should buy with it 
the marketable produce of the land, and whatever was 
gathered from the plains; and that whatever brass money 
they should have lett about them they should bring back to 
him and take silver instead. And being at war about Cor- 
eyra and finding himself in a strait, as his soldiers began to 
demand their pay, refusing to obey him, and threatening to go 
off to the enemy, he convened an assembly, and said: that owing 
to the storms his money could not be sent to him, but that he 
had such an abundant supply that he would give them the 
city which had been betrayed, as provisions for three months, 
free of cost. And imagining that ‘Timotheus would never pro- 
mise them so large a store of money, if he did not really expect 
that the money would come te him, they said nothing about 
the pay, until he had arranged matters as he wished. And 
besieging Samos, he sold back to the Samians their fruits and 
what was on their fields, so that he had a plentiful supply of 
money to pay his soldiers. And when there was a scarcity 
of provisions in the camp, owing to the influx of new comers, 
he forbade them to sell their corn ground, or any measure of 
it less than a medimnus, or any thing less than a metrete of 
liquids. ‘The taxiarchs accordingly, and the captains of com- 
panies, bought it wholesale and distributed it to the soldiers, 
und they came up and carried off with them their provisions ; 


Of Timotheus. 
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and whenever they departed back, they sold whatever they had 


over: so that it came to pass that the soldiers had a good 
supply of provisions. 


CHAP. XXVv. ” 


Dipaes, a Persian, having soldiers under him, 
: . . : Of Didales. 

was able to supply them with their daily rations 

from the enemy’s land; but as he had no money to give 
them, and he was asked for it at the time when it became 
due, he made the following contrivance. He called an 
assembly and said that he had no lack of money, but that 
he had it at a certain place, specifying where. And har- 
nessing his mules, he went towards the spot; but when he 
came near to it, and going forward into it, he took out from 
among the sacred things stored up, all the silver plate that 
was there, and then went his way having so arranged his 
mules as if they were really conveying coined silver and 
exhibiting it. And when the soldiers saw this, they thought 
that it was all silver which they were carrying, and took 
courage as though they were about to gain their pay. But 
he said that they must come to Amisus and signify their 
approval. Now the journey to Amisus was one of many days 
and difficult ; so accordingly, during that time he satisfied the 
army by merely giving them their provisions. But he him- 
self kept in hand the artificers in the camp, and those who 
traded in any articles of merchandise: and no one else was 
permitted to set himself to any thing of this kind. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Cnaprrias, an Athenian, advised Taos, the king of 
the Egyptians, when he was going out on an expe- 
dition and was in want of money, to take one of the priests and 
aquantity of the victims, and to say to the priests that they must 
he discharged on account of the expense. And when the priests 
heard it, each of them wished the victim to he in their own 
hands, and so they each offered money separately for them- 
selves, And when he had received money from’ them all, he 
bade them give them an order, that they should set down to 
the account of the temple and himself, the tenth part of the 


Of Chabrias. 
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expense which they had previously incurred, and to lend the 
rest to him until the war against the king should be brought 
to anend. And he ordered them all to bring in a contribu- 
tion from every family, fixing the requisite sum, and likewise 
a fine upon every head. And when corn was sold, he ordered 
that the buyer and seller should deduct from the actual price, 
wnd give him an obol out of every artabe, and from the 
shipping and the manufactories, and from those who had any 
other employment, he bade that the tenth part should be paid. 
And when he was about to lead his army out of the country, 
if any one chanced to possess any uncoined gold or silver, he 
ordered him to bring it to him; and when most had brought 
what they had, he bade them make use of it; but those who 
lent it he placed together with his captains, so that he could 
pay them out of the tribute. 


CHAP. 2A Vit. 


IrnicraTes an Athenian, when Cotys had col- 
lected together some soldiers, furnished him with 
money as follows. He bade one of the men over whom he 
ruled to sow for him some land with three medimni of corn ; 
and when this was done, a large store of corn was collected. 
Accordingly he brought down his stock to the sea, and 
gained an abundance of wealth. ‘ 


Of Iphicrates, 


CHAP. XXVIII 


Of Cotys. 


collecting soldiers; but the Perinthians would not give it to 
him. He claimed of them, therefore, at all events to grant 
him some men out of the body of citizens as guards for cer- 
tain strongholds, that he might be able to make the most out 
of the soldiers who were then on guard there. ‘They speedily 
did so, as they deemed that they “would themselves gain the 
post. But Cotys having made a garrison with those who 
were sent out, ordered them to be gone, as soon as they had 
sent back the money which he had borrowed of them. 


A Trraciay, named Cotys, wished to borrow of 
‘the Perinthians some money for the purpose οἱ 
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CHAP, XXIX. 


Tur younger Mentor, having arrested Hermias 
and got possession of his possessions, left those 
who had been placed there by Hermias, where they were to 
guard them, And as soon as they were all in good heart, 
and had got into their houses whatever they had hidden or 
secretly removed, he seized them, and stripped them of every 
thing which they possessed. 


Of Mentor. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Memnon of Rhodes having made himself master 
of Lampsacus, being in want of money, laid upon 
the richest of the people a certain amount of silver, and said 
that they might gather it from the rest of the citizens ; 
but when the other citizens had given their contributions, 
he bade them lend him them also, fixing upon a time at 
which he would restore it back. And again being in want 
of money, he ordered them to contribute, saying that they 
should be repaid out of the tribute; but they gave in their 
contributions, considering that the repayment would be 
speedy ; and when the time came for laying down the money, 
le said that he had need of this also as well, but that he 
would hereafter repay them with interest. And the soldiers 
who were with him he deprived of their provisions and their 
pay for six days every year, saying that on these days they 
need not keep watch, or make any expedition, or incur any 
expense, meaning the days superfluous in the calendar.' And 
during the previous time he gave to the soldiers their pro- 
visions on the second of the month, thus omitting three days 
inthe former month, and five in the following ; and in this 
manner he went on until he came to the thirtieth day. 


Of Memnon. 


' ἐξαιρέσιμοι ἡμέραι, days that were taken out of the calendar, so that 
some months were of only twenty-nine days cach, in order to make the 
solar and lunar year agree. The word has the exactly opposite meaning 
to ἐμβύλιμος, or intercalary, see Herod. i. chap. 32. Compare also Cic. 
Verr. ii. 52. The reader will do well to refer to the full explanation of 


the term given in the Dictionary of Greek and Rom. Antiquities, Art, 
“Calendar, Greck.”” 
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CHAP. XXXI, 


Cnanrivemus of Orus, being in possession of cer- 
Of Charide- tain places in AZolis, asked for money to pay his 
mus. ᾽ 

soldiers, as Artabazus was leading an army 
against him. At first indeed they gave in their contribu- 
tions, but afterwards they said that they could do so no 
longer. But Charidemus bade the place which he con- 
sidered the richest, to send off into another place whatever 
‘they possessed in coin or any other valuable property, saying 
that he would give them an escort; and further he showed 
that he was re aly to doso, And when the men were per- 
suaded, he led them a little way out of the city, and having 
inquired how much they had, he took all that he had need of, 
and sent them back again to the place. And having issued 
a proclannition in the cities under his command, that no on 
should possess in his house any kind of arms, but that if he 
did so he should pay a specified fine, he disregarded the mat- 
ter and made no further concern of it. And the citizens be- 
ginning to think that the proclamation had been made as a 
dead letter, kept what each of them chanced to have as betore. 
But on a sidden he made a search into their houses, and 
enacted the fine from all those in whose houses he found any 
arms. 


CHAP, XXXII. 


PuHILOXENUS a Macedonian, being sat: ap of Ca- 
ria, and being in want of money, said that he was 
about to celebrate the Diony sia, and appointed as choragi th: 
richest of the Carians, and ordered them to prepare what was 
necessary. And when he saw that they bore it ill, he seeretly 
sent some messengers and asked them what they would give 
to be freed from their liturgy. But they said that they would 
give much more than what they thought would be the probable 
expenditure, in order to be freed from the trouble, and from 
absence from their property. And having taken money from 
these, he fixed on others, until he got trom them too what- 
ever he wanted; and so with each of them he made a profit. 


Of Philoxenus., 
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ceiving that the nomarchs were about to revolt 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Ev-eses, ἃ Syrian, being Satrap of Egypt, per- Pee 
from him, called them into the palace and hung them all; and 
bade the servants tell their relatives that they were in safe 
keeping. Each of the relatives accordingly began to collect 
money for the ransom of each, desiring to redeem the cap- 
tives with money. But he came to an agrcement with each, 
and having received from him the specified sum, gave him 
back the dead body. 


CHAP! XXX. 


CtromeNes of Alexandria being Satrap in Egypt, 
forbade the exportation of corn during a season 
of famine, in which other parts suffered severely, and Egypt 
to a lesser extent. And as the nomarchs said that they 
should not be able to pay their tribute, owing to the non- 
exportation of corn, he allowed it to be exported, but puta 
high price upon the supply of food; so that in the end, 
though but little was exported, he received a large sum, 
and the nomarchs themselves were deprived of their excuse. 
And as he was sailing through those parts where the cro- 
codile is regarded as a god, one of his slaves was seized by 
the monster. Accordingly he called the priests together and 
said, that as he had been injured first, he would punish the 
crocodiles, and he ordered them to hunt them. But the 
priests, fearing that their god would be despised, collected 
together and gave him as much gold as they were able, 
and so he desisted from his purpose. And when king Alex- 
ander enjoined upon him to found a city near to Pharos, and 
there to establish the mart which was hitherto at Canopus, he 
sailed down to Canopus to the priests and the wealthy indi- 
Viduals, and said that he had come there for the purpose of 
removing their settlement. But the priests and inhabitants 
contributed to give him a sum of money that he might leave 
their mart as it was. He took it and at that time departed, 
but afterwards,. having sailed down, when he had every thing 


teady for building, he asked them for money to an immense 
Y 


Of Cleomenes. . 
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amount: for that this was the matter which concerned him, 
whether the mart should be there or not. And when they 
said that they could give him nothing, he removed them else- 
where. And having sent a person to purchase something, 
and perceiving that he had hit upon it very cheap, and was 
about to reckon it to himself at a very high price, he told the 
friends of the purchaser that he had heard that he had made 
his purchase very dear, and so that he would not have an) 
thing to do with it: and at the same time, with assumed 
anger, he reproved him for his doltishness. But, on hearing 
this, they said that he ought not to believe those who said 
any thing against him, until he should come betore him and 
render an account himself. And when the purchaser came, 
they told him what they had heard from Cleomenes ; ani 
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wishing to show them and Cleomenes what he had done, he | 
brought back the money with which he had made the pur- ὦ 
chase. And when corn was being sold in the country for τς 


drachma, he called the corn-factors to him, and asked them | 


on what terms they would negociate with him; and they said Ὁ 
that they would sell to him for less than the price at which — 
they sold to the merchants. But he ordered them to give | 
him corn at the same price as they sold to others, and then | 


sold it himself, fixing the price at thirty-two drachmx. H: 
_ also called the priests together, and said, that the expenditur 


upon the temples in the country was too grcat: and that con- 


sequently the greater part of the temples and of the priests 
must be put down. But the priests, both singly and collee- 
tively, gave him the sacred treasures, fancying that this we 
what he was about to take, and each wishing that his ow: 


temple should remain as it was before, and that he shoul. 


himself be continued in the office of a priest. 
CHAP, XXXV., 


Of Antimenes. . ’ 
ander with the charge of the roads about Babylo: 


thus collected money. ‘There was an ancient law in Babylo: 
{παῖ ἃ tenth part should be paid on all imports; and no Οἱ 
had enforced this law. Accordingly he watched the tin 
when all the satraps and the soidiers were expected, and s- 
veral legates and artificers bringing others with them, 2 


AnxtTiMENFS of Rhodes being intrusted by Alex 
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journeying from home on their own account, and when many 
vifts were likely to be brought, and then he exacted a tenth 
part according to the established law. And when again he 
was seeking to provide money, he ordered every one who 
pleased to enter the names of the slaves in the army at such a 
price as he chose, and that they should pay him eight drachme 
a year; and if the slave should run away, he promised that 
the value enrolled upon the slave should be restored them. 
Accordingly, a great body of slaves were enrolled, and he 
gained a considerable sum of money. But if any slave ran 
away, he used to order the satrap of the part in which the 


camp stood, either to recover him, or pay the amount to the 
owner. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


OrueLes, an Olynthian, having established a pro- wrote: 
curator over the district of Arthriditis, when the ah alk 
nomarchs of that region came to him and said that they wished 
to pay him a larger tribute, and entreated him to dismiss their 
present procurator, asked them whether they would be able to 
pay what they promised ; and when they said that they could 
pay, he left the procurator where he was, and bade hiin exact 
trom them the whole amount of tribute at which they had as- 
sessed themselves, He did not think it right to disgrace the 
magistrate whom he had set over them, nor to lay on them a 


. heavier tribute than they had themselves fixed; but he col- 


Tey he 
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lected a far larger sum of money. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


PytHOCLES, an Athenian, advised the Athenians Ory 

: : ythocles. 
that the city should take out of private hands the 
lead which came from Tyre at 2 drachme, the price at which 


they.sold it, and then to sell it themselves, fixing its price at 
Ὁ drachme. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


CuapriAs, having manned one hundred and Or Casitas 
twenty vessels, while Taos had need of only sixty, 
Υ 2 
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ordered the companies of the sixty vessels which would re- 
main behind, to supply two months’ provisions to the crews 
who sailed, or else to go on the expedition themselves. But 
as they wished to remain behind and take care of their own 
property, they did as he ordered. 


CHAP, XXXIX, 


ARTIMENES ordered the satraps to fill up the trea- 
sures which lay along the royal highways accerd- 
ing to the custom of the country ; and whenever the army or 
any other company passed by, even without the king, he sent 
some one of his retinue and sold the contents of the stores. 


Of Artim2nes. 


CHAP. XG. 


ee ig WHEN the new moon came, and it was full time 


to give the soldiers their rations, Cleomenes pur- ὦ 


posely went on board his ship; and as the month went on. ὦ 
he disembarked and distributed the rations, and then on the | 
following month he deferred giving the rations until the next | 
new moon, ‘The soldiers accordingly kept themselves quiet. | 
owing to having recently received their provisions ; while he | 


omitted one month in every year, and so continually deprive: 


his soldiers of a month’s pay. 


CHAP. XLI. 


Of Stabelbius. 


STABELBIUS,! (king) of the Mysians, when he κα 
owed his soldiers pay, having called together th: - 


gencrals, told them that he had no need of the private soldiers; | 


but giving money to each of the generals, he said that whet 
ever he should be in want of privates, he would send them ἃ 
collect mercenaries, saying that he would more gladly pay 1 
the generals the money which was due to them, He order 
them therefore each to dismiss his own company from out \ 


' Camerarius reads Σταβέβιος, ὀφείλων στρατιώταις μισθόν. R. 
phaelis Volaterani Epitome. Σταβέλβιος, ὁ Μυσῶν βασιλεὺς, dgerrs 


στρατιώταις μισθὸν, τοὺς ἡγέμονας συγκαλέσας. (Syllburgius.) 1 


reading of Bekker is clearly faulty, and cannot be rendered into Engle. 
that of Syllburgius has been retained in the present translation, 
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the country. The generals accordingly supposing that they 
would have an opportunity of making money, sent the soldiers 
away a3 he ordered. And after a brief interval, and having 
collected them together, he said that neither a flute-player 
without ἃ chorus, nor a general without private soldiers, was 


of any service; accordingly he bade them depart from the 
country. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Dionrsivs, going round the temples, wherever 


. . Of Dionysius. 
-he saw any table standing of gold or silver, or- 2 


dered them to pour out a draught for good luck, and to carry 
them away; and if any of the statues held forward a cup in 
its hand, he would say, “I pledge you,” and bid them to re- 
move it. And the gilded garments and the crowns he stripped 
from off the shrines, saying that he would give them others, 
lighter and more fragrant; and then he clothed them with 
white robes and crowns made of white poplar. 


APPENDIX. 


[Note on Book V., Chap. 12. See page 210.) 


Tue passage of Plato here referred to by Aristotle, occurs in book viii. 
chap. 3, and is thus rendered in Mr. Burges’s recent translation. “It 
ishard indeed for a state thus constituted to become disturbed ; but as 
every thing generated is liable to corruption, even such a constitution as 
this cannot abide for ever, but must be dissolved ; and its dissolution is as 
fillows. Not only as regards terrestrial plants, but likewise terrestrial 
animals, a fertility and sterility both of soul and body take place; when 
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the revolutions of the heavenly bodies complete the periphery of their 
respective orbits, which are shorter to the shorter lived, and contrariwise 
to the contrary; and with reference to the fertility and sterility of your 
race, though those are wise whom you have trained as governors of the 
state, yet they will never, by intellect and sense united, observe the pro- 
per season for procreation, but let it slip by, and sometimes generate 
children when they ought not. To that, however, which is divinely ge- 
nerated, there is a period which is comprehended by the perfect number ; 
whiereas, to that generated by man, there is one, in which the augmentations 
of the surpassing and surpassed, after having received three separations 
and four boundaries of things similar and dissimilar, increasing and de. 
creasing, will render all things correspondent and rational; of which the 
sesquiternian root conjoined with the pentad, and thrice increased, affords 
tico harmonies ; one of these, the equally equal, just a hundred times as 
much; while the other, of equal length indeed, but uf oblong shape, is 
of a hundred numbers from effable diameters of the pentad, each wanting 
one, two of which are irrational, and of a hundred cubes of the triad, 
And the whole of this geometric number, having such an influence, is 
concerned with worse and better generations. Now, if our governors be 
ignorant of this, and join our couples together unseasonably, the children 
will neither possess talent nor be fortunate either.’ Mr. Burges remarks 
in a note that this passage of Plato, descriptive of the geometric or fatal 
number, has baffled the ingenuity of every commentator; but he gives, in 
an appendix at the end of his volume, the views of Baroccius, Schneider, 
and others, at the same time pronouncing them one and all to be most 
unsatisfactory. We may observe that the passage of Aristotle which we 
have before us, though involving a most obscure quotation from Plato, is 
passed over without note or comment (as hopeless) by Sylburgius in his 
edition of the Politics (Oxford, 1810); but Lambinus translates it thus, 
‘* Horum autem esse principium ea quorum radix sesquilertia numero 
quinario juncta, duos concentus efficit: quod futurum est, (inguit) cum 
hujus descripte figure numerus solidus factus fuerit, proinde quasi natura 
malos homines, et nulla disciplind sanabiles, aliquando gignat.’’ ‘Taylor 
translates it nearly as 1 have done in the text. Mr. Burges tells us that 
* Baroccius considers the sesquitertian progeny (ἐπίτριτος éruOunr), to be 
ἃ root or prime number, and fixes on the number seven as its representa- 
tive (44+ 3=7). Further, by the two harmonies, he (Baroccius) sup- 
poses Plato tomean the connexion between the sguare and cube of twelve, 
—which is itself made up of seven and five, (ἐπίτριτος πυθμὴν πεμπάζι 
avtvyeic)—i.e. 111 and 1728—twelve being a number often mentioned by 
Plato as not only perfect, but the type of perfection. If this be granted, 
the geometric, or perfect, or fatal number may be considered to be 1725, 
the cube of 12. This opinion, however, is opposed by Schneider, who 
conceives it to be 216, i. e. 6%, which is made up of three other cubes, 
viz, 27, 64, and 125, i. 6. 3%, 43, and 5%. Others agaia have considered 
the root to be 9, the cube-root of 729.”’ 

Taylor takesa different view of the matter; and I have thought it best to 
give here a large portion of his note entire. ‘* By the sesquitertian progeny, 
Plato means the number 95; for this number is composed of the addition 
of the squares of the numbers 4 and 3, which form the first sesquiteruan 
ratio, (viz. 25,) and the number 70, which is composed of 40 and 30, and 
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therefore consists of two numbers in a sesquitertian ratio. This number 
conjoined with 5, and thrice increased, produces ten thousand and a million. 
For 100 x 100 = 10,000, and 10,000 x 100 = 1,000,000, But it must 
here be observed, that these twonumbers. . . appear to be considered by 
Piato as analogous to two parallelopipedons; the former, namely, ten thou- 
sind, being formed out of LO x 10 Χ 100, and the latter, a million, from 1000 
x 10 x 100. These two numLers are called by Plato " two harmonies,’ 
for the following reason: Simplicius, in his Commentary on Aristotle’s 
book De Carlo, informs us that a cube among the Pythagoreans was de- 
nominated ‘ harmony,’ because it consists of 12 bounding lines, & angles, 
and 6 sides; and 12, 8, and 6 are in harmonic proportion. For the dif- 
ference between 12 and 8 is to the diflerence between & and 6,1. e. 4 is to 
2, as the first term is to the third, viz. as 12 is to6; which, as is well 
known, is the law of harmonic proportion. Asa parallelopipedon, there- 
fore, has the same number of sides, angles, and bounding lines as a cube, 
the reason is obvious why the numbers 10,000 and 100,000 are called by 
lato harmonies. Hence, also, it is evident why he says that the other 
of these harmonies, viz. a million, is of equal length indeed, but more 
oblong: for if we call 100 the breadth and 10 the depth, both of 10,000 
and 1,000,000, it is evident, that the latter number, when considered 
as produced by 1000 x 10 x 100, will be analogous to a more oblong 
parallelopipedon than the former. 

* Again, when he says that the number 1,000,000 consists of a hundred 
numbers from effable numbers of pentads, each being deficicnt by unity, 
and from two that are ineffable, and from a hundred cubes of the triad, 
lus meaning is as follows. The number 1,000,000 consists of a hundred 
numbers, i. ec. of a hundred such numbers as 10,000, each of which is 
composed from effable diameters of pentads, etc. But in order to under- 
stand the truth of this assertion, it is necessary to understand that there 
ure certain numbers which are called by arithmeticians effable dia- 


-meters. These, also, are two-fold; for some are the diameters of even 


sjuares, and others of odd squares. And the diameters of effable even 
sjuares, When multiplied into themselves, produce square numbers 
iouble of the squares of which they are the diameters with an excess 
‘unity. Thus for instance, the number 3 multiplied into itself pro- 
‘uces 9, which is double of the square number 4 with an excess of unity, 
and therefore 3 will be the diameter of the even square 4. But the 
cameters of effable odd square numbers are in power double of the 
squares of which they are diameters by a deficiency of unity. Thus, the 
number 7, multiplied into itself, produces 49, which is double of the 
old square number 25 by a deficiency of unity. ‘This being premised, 
follows that the number 10,000 will consist of a certain number of 
leptads; for 7 is the effable diameter of the square number 25; and 
irom what follows, it will be found that this number is 1356. 

“But the number 10,000 not only consists of 1386 heptads, but Plato 
also adds, ‘from two numbers that are ineffable;’ viz. from two num- 
‘ers the roots of which cannot be exactly obtained or expressed either in 
‘hole numbers or in fractions, such as the roots of the numbers 2 and 3. 
The numbers 15 and 13 also are of this kind, and appear to be the num- 
bers signified by Plato. In the last place he adds, ‘and from 100 cubes 
of the triad,’ viz. from the number 270; for this is equal to a hundred 
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ene 27, the cube of 3. The numbers then which form 10,000 are as 
ow. 


1386 
7 


10,000 


viz. 1386 heptads, two ineffable numbers, (15 and J3,) and a hundred 
times the cube of 3, (270); and so the whole geometric number is 
1,000,000.” But in asserting that 270 is a hundred times the cube of 3, 
Taylor is obviously at fault; for the cube of 3 is 27, and this number 
multiplied by 100 becomes 2700, not 270. Unless, then, some error lies 
in the text of Plato, (which is hinted in no edition of the Republic that 
I have been able to consult,) this one mistake is fatal to Taylor's 
theory. It is quite clear that he has chosen a million as the perfect 
number quite arbitrarily; and that in order to make his figures come 
right, he has done his sum backwards, taking 1386, as being the 7th part 
of the excess of 10,000 above 298. It is curious, however, that 1356, as 
well as 9702, is divisible by 7. 

While so little certain information concerning the Pythagorean num- 
bers has been handed down to us, or been discovered by the re- 
searches of antiquarians and mathematicians, it is impossible to pronounce 
a decisive opinion upon the main difficulty in the text of Aristotle, who 
of course is borrowing the language of Plato, inherited by him again from 
the old Pythagorean school of philosophy. For further information 
the reader will do well to consult ‘Taylor’s note on the fifth book of the 
Politics, and the references given by Mr. Burges in the Appendix to vol. 
ii. of his translation of Plato. 
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(N. B. The references to the Economics are distinguished by the letter E. The 
other references are to the Politics.) 


Anynos, E. ii. 19, 

Achilles, ili. 5. 

Act of the state, what, iii. 3. 

Actions, their original spring, i. 1. 

Administration, what it is, ili. 6. 

Administration, whether to be shared 
by the whole community, vii. 2. 

A symnetes, iii. 145 iv. 10. 

# thiopia, in what manner the pow- 
er of the state is there regulated, 
iv. 4. 

Agriculture, the first thing to be at- 
tended to, E. i. 2. 

Alterations in governments, whence 
they arise, vy. 1. 

Ambracia, the 
changed, v. 4. 

Andromadas Rheginus, a lawgiver 
of the Fhracian Chalcidians, ii. 12. 

Animals, tame, why better than 
wild, i. 5. 

Animals, their different provisions 
by nature, i. &. 

Animals, intended by nature for the 
benefit of man, ἐδ. 

Animals, what constitutes their dif- 
ferent species, iv, 4. 

Antimenes, E. ii. 35. 

Antissa, E. 11. 7. 

Arbitrator and judge, their differ- 
ence, ii. 8. 

Arcadians, ii. 2. 

Archytas, his rattle, viii. 6. 

Areopagus, senate of, ii, 12. 

Argonauts refuse to take Hercules 
with them, v. 7. 

Aristocracies, causes of commotions 
in them, iii, 13. 

Anstocracies, chief cause of their 
alteration, v. 7. 

Aristocracies, may degenerate into 
oligarchies, iii, 7. 


government οἵ, 


Aristocracy, what, iii. 7. 

Anistocracy, treated of, iv. 7, 

Aristocracy, its object, iv. 8. 

Aristophanes, quoted from Plato’s 
Symposium, ii. 4. 

Aristotle of Rhodes, E. ii. 16. 

Art, works of, which most excel- 
lent, i. 11, 

Artificers and slaves, their differ- 
ence, i. 13. 

Assembly, public, its proper busi- 
ness;.iv..14. - 

Assemblies, public, advantageous to 
a democraey, 1. 

Athens, different dispositions of its 
citizens, v. 3. 

Athens, its constitution composed of 
various elements, ii. 12. 

Barter, its origin, i. 9. 

Being, what the nature of every one 
ie ὦ; 

Beings, why some command, others 
obey, i. 2. 

Body by nature to be governed, i. 5. 

Body requires our care before the 
soul, ‘vii. 15, 

Byzantines, E. it. 4. 

Callistratus, E. ii. 23. 

Canopus, E, ii. 34. 

Carthaginian government described, 
ii. 11, 

Census in a free state should be as 
extensive as possible, iv. 13. 

Census, how to be altered, v. 8, 

Chabrias, E. ii. 26, 38. 

Chalcedon, E. ii. 11. 

Chalcis, the government of, changed, 
v. 4. ᾿ 

Charidemus, E. ii. 31. 

Charondas, ii. 12. 

Charondas, supposed to be 
scholar of Zaleucus, ἐδ, 


the 
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Chians, E. ii. 13. 

Child, how to be managed when 
first born, vil. 17. 

Child should be taught nothing till 
he is five years old, 1d, 

Child, how then to be educated, ἐδ, 

Children, the proper government of, 
4.12. 

Children, what their proper virtues, 
i, 19: 

Children, what they are usually 
taught, vili. 3. 

Chryseis, Εν i. 9. 

Cities, how governed at first, i. 2. 

Cities, the work of nature, ἐδ. 

Cities, prior in contemplation to a 
family, or an individual, ἐδ, 

City may be too much one, ii. 2, ὃ, 

City and confederacy, their diiter- 
ence, li. 2. 


City and confederacy, wherein they. 


should be one, ἐδ. 

City, what, ili. 1, 9. 

City, when it continues the same, 
ili. 3. 

City, for whose sake established, 
ili. 6. 

City, its end, ili. 9. 

City, of what parts made up, iv. 4. 

City best composed of equals, iv. 11, 

City of the best form, what its estab- 
lishment ought to be, v. 4. 

City, wherein its greatness consists, 
tb, 

City may be either too large or too 
small, vil. 4. : 

City, what should be its situation, 
vii. 5. 

City, ought to be divided by families 
into different sorts of men, vii. 10. 

Citizens must have some things in 
common, ii. 1, 

Citizens, their privileges different in 
different governments, ii. 1. 

Citizens, if illegally made, whether 
illegal, iii. 2. 

Citizen should know both how to 
command and obey, ili. 4. 

Citizen, who is one? iii. 1, 2. 

Citizens should be exempted from 
servile labour, ii. 9. 

Citizens, who admitted to be, iii. 5. 


INDEX, 


Citizens in the best states ought not 


to follow merchandise, vii. 9. 


Clazomena, E ii. 17. 

Cleomenes, E. ii. 34—A0. 
Clisthenes, vi. 4. 

Clytemnuestra, E, i, 9. 

Command amongst equals should be 


in rotation, ili, 10. 
Common meals not well established 
at Lacedwmon—wellat Crete, ii.9. 


Common meals, the model from 


whence the Lacedamonian was 
taken, 2d. 

Common meals inferior to it in some 
respects, ἐδ. 

Community of wives, its inconveni- 
ences, il. 2. 

Community of goods, its inconveni- 
ences, ll. 3. 

Community of goods destructive of 
modesty and liberality, ii. 5. 

Community, its recommendations 
deceitful, 7, 

Community of children, ii. 3, 4. 

Community of children, inconveni- 
ences attending it, ii. 4. 

Community, inte what people it may 
be divided, vi. 7. 

Concord, domestic, Εἰ, i. 9. 

Condalus, E. ii, 1, 

Conjugal relation, the, E. i. 3. 

Contempt, a cause of sedition, y. 3. 

Cotys, E, ii. 28. 

Courage of a man different from a 
womian’s, iii. 4. 

Courts, how many there ought to 
be, iv. 10. 

Courts of justice should be few in 
a small state, vi. 5. 

Crete, the government of, ii. 10. 

Crete, description of the island, «. 

Cretan custoins, similar to the Lace- 
damonian, ἐδ, 

Cretan assembly open to every citi- 
zen, 16. 

Cretans, their power, ἐδ, 

Cretans, their public meals how 
conducted, ib. 

Custums at Carthage, Lacedemon, 
and amongst the Scythians and 
Iberians, concerning those who 
had killed an enemy, vil. 2. 
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Cvpselus, E. ii, 2. 

Cyrene, vi. 4. 

Cyzicus, E. ii. 12. 

D.edalus’s statues, i. 4. 

Delphi, an account of a sedition 
there, v. 4. : 
Demagogues, their influence in a 

democracy, iv. 4. 

Democracy, what, iii. &. 

Democracies arose out of tyrannies, 
iii. 15. 

Democracy, its definition, iv. 4. 

Democracy, different sorts of, iv. 
4—b. 

Democracy, its object, iv. &. 

Democracies, whence they arose, 
VY. i. 

Democracy, how subverted in the 
isle of Cos, v. 5, 

Democracies, when changed into 
tyrannies, 14, 

Democracy and aristocracy, how 
they may be blended together, 
τ, 5, 

Democracies, their different sorts, 
‘i Ld: 

Democracies, general rules for their 
establishment, vi. 2. 

Democracies should not be made 
too perfect, vi. 5. 

Democratical state, its foundation, 
ls ὦ. 

Despotic power absurd, vii. 2. 

Didales, KE. ii. 25. 

Dion, his noble resolution, v. 10. 

Dionysia, KE. ii. 7. : 

Dionysius, his taxes, v. 11. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, E. ii. 21, 
9 : 


Dissolution of kingdoms and tyran- 
nies, v. 10, 

Domestic concord, E. i. 9. 

Domestic economy, E. ii. 1, 

Domestic employments of men and 
women different, iii, 4. ; 

Domestic government, its object, 
lil. 6. 

Domestic society, the first, i. 2. 

Doric melody, viii. 7. 

Draco, ii, 12, 

Dvrrachium, government of, iii. 16. 

Larly rising, its benefit, E. i. 6. 
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Economies, how different from Po- 
litics, KE. i. 1. 

atti i character of the good, 
E. ii. 

Economy, of four kinds, E. ii. 1. 

Education of children & slaves, i. 13. 

Education of women, E. i. 8. 

Education necessary for the happi- 
ness of the city, iti. 13. 

Education, of all things most neces- 
sary to preserve the state, v. 9. 

Education, what it ought te be, id. 

Education, the objects of it, vii. 14. 

Education should be taken care of 
by the magistrate, viii. 1. 

Education should correspond to the 
nature of government, ἐδ. 

Education should be a common 
care, tb, 

Education should be regulated by 
laws, 1), 

Egypt, iii. 70. 

Employments in the state, how to 
be disposed of, iii. 12. 

Employments, whether all should 
be open to all, vii. 9. 

Employment, one to be allotted to 
one person in an extensive go- 
vernment, iv. 15, 

Ephesians, E. ii. 20. 

Ephialtes abridges the power of the 
Senate of Areopagus, ii. 12. 

Ephori, at Sparta, their power too 
great, ii. 9. 

Ephori, improperly chosen, εὖ. 

Ephori, flattered by their kings, ἐδ, 

Ephori, the supreme judges, 2. 

Ephori, manner of life too indulg- 
ent, id, 

Epidamnus, an account of a revolu- 
tion there, v. 4. 

Equality, how twofold, v. 1, 

Equality in a democracy, how to be 
procured, vi, 3. 

Euripides quoted, iii. 4, viii. 5. 

Eveses, E. ii. 33. 

Family contrasted with a state, E. 
i. 1. 

Family government, of what it con- 
sists, i. 3. 

ghee rg should not be too young, 
vii. 10." 
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Females, wherein they differ from 
slaves, i. 2. 

Females and slaves, why upon a 
level amongst Barbarians, i. 2. 
Forfeitures, how to be applied, vi. 5. 
Fortune, improper pretension to 

power, iii, 13. 

Freemen in general, what powe1 
they ought to have, iti. 11. 

Free state treated of, iv. 3. 

Free state, how it arises out of a 
democracy and oligarchy, iv. 9. 
Friendship weakened by a commu- 

nity of children, il. 4, 

General, the office of, how to be 
disposed of, ii. 15, 

God pertectly happy, vii. 1. 

Gods, why supposed subject to 
kingly government, i. 2. 

Good and evil, the perception of, 
necessary to form a family and a 
city, i. 2. 

Good fortune something different 
from happiness, vil. 1. 

Good, relative to man, how divided, 
ib. 

Governments, pclitical, regal, family, 
and servile, their difference from 
each other, i. 1, ete. 

Government of the master over the 
slave, egg: reciprocally use- 
ful to both, i. 6. 

Government should continue as 
much as possible in the same 
hands, ii. 2. 

Government, in what manner it 
should be in rotation, ἐδ. 

Government, what it is, iii, 1. 

Governments, how different from 
each other, iii. 6. 

Governments, whether more than 
one form should be established, 
lii. 

Governments should endeavour to 
prevent others ‘rom being too 
powerful. Instances of it, ili. 13. 

Government, which best, of a good 
man or good laws, iii. 15. 

Governments, how compared to 
music, iv. 3. 

Government, good, to what it should 
owe its preservation, iv. 9. 
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Governments in general, to what 
they owe their preservation, v. +. 

Government. what the best, vii. τ 

Governors and governed, ‘whether 
their virtues are the same or dif- 
ferent, i. 13. 

Governors and governed, whether 
they should be the same persons 
or different, vil. Ll. 

Grecians, their superiority over other 
people, vil. 7. 

Guards of a king, natives, iii, 14, 

Guards of a tyrant, foreigners, ἐδ, 

Guards of a king, v. 10. 

Gymnastic exercises, when to be 
performed, vii. 12. 

Gymnastic exercises, how far they 
should be made a part of educa- 
tion, vill. 1, 

Γυναικονομία, vi. ὃ, 

Happy life, where most likely to be 
found, vii. 1, 

Happiness, whierein it consists, vi. 

Happiness of the individual and the 
state identical, vil. 2. 

Harmony, whether all kinds of it 
are to be used in education, viii. 7. 

Hebdoma, vy. 3, note, 

Heiresses at Sparta, ii. 9, 

Helots troublesome to the Lace- 
demonians, 7b, 

Heniochi, νὰ}, 4. 

Heraclea, E. ii. 9. 

Herdsmen, a democracy of, vi. 4 

Hesiod quoted, E. i. 4. 

Hippias, E,. ii. 5. 

Hippodamus the Milesian, an ac- 
count of, i. 9, 

Mippodamus the Milesian, his οἷαι 
of government objected to, 1. 
Homer aypted, iii, 1-1, iv. 4, viii. 3. 

and KE, i. 9. 

Honours, an inequality of, occasions 
seditions, ii. 7. 

Horse, strength of the army origin: 
ally consisted in them, iv. 14. 

ITorse most suitable to an oligarch) 
Wit 1: 

Hfouse or family, its componet' 
parts, E, i. 2. 

Houses, best site for, E. i, 6. 
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Houses, private, their best form, 
vii. καὶ αὶ 

Human flesh devoured by some na- 
tions, Vill. A. 

Husband, his duty towards his wife, 
BE. i. 4. 

Husbandry, art of, whether part of 
money-getting, i. &. 

Husbandmen compose the best de- 
mocracy, Vi. 4. 

Husbandmen will choose to govern 
according to law, iv. 6, 

lapygians, v. 7. 

Injury of a wife, her husband’s 
amours, Ἐπ 8.5. 

Inspectors of the market, of educa- 
tion, of lands, etc., vii. &. 

Instruments, their difference from 
each other, i. 4. 

Instruments, wherein they differ 
from possessions, τ, 

Iphicrates, E. ii. 27. 

Islands of the Blest, vii. 15. 

Italus, tA. 

Italy ancientlycalled.Enotria, vii.10, 

Jason’s declaration, til. 4. 

Judge should not act as an arbitra- 
tor, Ὡς Ὁ; 

Judge, which is best for δὴ indi- 
vidual, or the people in general, 
iti, 15. 

Judges, many better than one, ili. 16. 

Judges, of whom to consist, 74. 


Judges, how many different sorts. 


are necessary, iv. 16. 

Judicial part of government, how 
to be divided, td. 

Jurymen, particular powers some- 
times appointed to that office, 
li. 1. 

Justice, what, iii, 12. 

Justice, its course impeded in Crete, 
ii. 10, 

Justice, different in different situa- 
tions, ili, 4. 
Kingdom, what, iii. 7. 

Kingdoms, their object, v. 10. 

Kingdoms, causes of their dissolu- 
tion, t, 

Kingdoms, how preserved, v. 11]. 

Kingly government in the heroic 
times, what, iii. 14, 
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Kingly power regulated by the laws 
at Sparta in peace, iii. 14, 

Kingly power absolute in war, ἐδ, 

King, the guardian of his people, 
Ti20, 

Kings formerly in Crete, ἐδ, 

Kings, their power afterwards de- 
volved to the Κύσμοι, ii. 10, 

King’s children, what to be done 
with, ili. 15, 

King’s power, what it should be, ἐδ, 

King’s power, when unequal, iii. 10. 

Kings, method of electing them at 
Carthage, ii. 11. 

Kings, from whom to be chosen, id, 

Kingdoms, how bestowed, y. 10. 

Knowledge of the master and slave 
different from each other, i. 7. 

Koapot, allowed to resign their office 
before their time is elapsed, ii. 10. 

Koopot, their powers and number, 
1b, 

Koopot, wherein inferior to the 
Ephors, ἐδ, 
Lacedwmonians, wherein they ad- 
mit things to be common, il. 5. 
Lacedemonian revenue badlyraised, 
ii. Ὁ. 

Lacediemonian customs similar to 
the Cretan, td. 

Lacedemonian government much 
esteemed, ii. 6, 

Lacedamonian government, the 
faults of it, 1. 9. 

Lacedemonian government caleu- 
lated only for war, 7. 

Lacedamonian government, how 
composed of a democracy and 
oligarchy, iv. 9. 

Lampsacus, E. ii. 8. 

Land should be divided into two 
parts, vii. 10. 

Λαρισσοποίος, iii. 2. 

Law makes one man a slave, an- 
other free, i. 3. 

Law, whether just or not, i. 6. 

Laws, when advantageous to alter 
them, ii. &, 9. 

Law at Thebes respecting trades- 
men, iii. 5. 

Law, nothing should be done con- 
trary to it, v. 8. 


‘ 
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Laws of every state will be like the 
state, iii. 11. 

Laws, whom they should be calcu- 
lated for, iii. 13. 

Laws decide better than men, iii. 16. 

Laws, moral preferable to written, δ, 

Laws must sometimes bend to an- 
cient customs, iv. ὃ. 

Laws should be framed to the state, 
iv. 1, 

Laws and government, their differ- 
ence, tb. 

Laws, the same suit not all govern- 
ments, ἐδ. 

Legislators should fix a proper me- 
dium in property, it. 7, 

Legislator ought to know not only 
what is best, but what is practi- 
cal, i¥~ ds 

Liberty, wherein it partly consists, 
Ti ὦ, 

Life, happy, owing to.a course of 
virtue, iv. 1}. 

Life, how divided, vii. 14. 

Locrians forbid men to sell their 
property, ii. 7. 

Lycophron’s account of law, iii. 9. 

Lycurgus gave over reducing the 
women to obedience, ii. 9, 

Lycurgus made it infamous for any 
vne to sell his possessions, ἐδ, 

Lycurgus, some of his laws cen- 
sured, id, 

Lycurgus spent much time at Crete, 
i. 10, 

Lycurgus, supposed to be the scholar 
of Thales, 1. 12. 

Lydian measure, viii. 7, 

Lygdamis, Εἰ. ii. 3. . 

Lysander wanted to abolish the 
kingly power in Sparta, v. 1, 

Magistrates, when they make the 
state incline to an oligarchy, ii. 11. 

Magistrates, when to an aristocracy, 
tb, 

Magistrates at Athens, from whom 
to be chosen, i. 12. 

Magistrates to determine those 
causes Which the laws cannot be 
applied to, iu, 11. 

Magistrates, to whom that name is 
properly given, iv, 15, 
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Magistrates, whether their power is 
to be the same, or different in dif- 
ferent communities, iv. 15, 

Magistrates, how they differ from 
each other, ἐδ. 

Magistrates, in those who appoint 
them, ἐδ, 

Magistrates should be continued but 
a short time in democracies, V. &, 

Magistrates, how to be chosen in a 
democracy, vi. 2. - 

Magistrates, ditferent sorts and em- 
ployments, vi. 8. 

Making and using, their difference, 
Cie 

Malienses, their form of gov em- 
ment, iv. 13. 

Man proved to be a political animal, 
Asm 

Man has alone a perception of good 
and evil, ἐδ. 

Man without law and justice the 
worst of beings, ἐδ, 

Marriage, sanctity of, E. i. 8. 

Master of a family, should inspect 
every thing himself, E. i, 6. 

Master, power of, whence it arises, 
as some think, '. 3. 

Matrimony, when to be engaged in, 
vii. 16, 

Mausolus, FE. ii. 15. 

Meals, common, established in Crete 
and Italy, vii. 10, 

Meals, common, expense of, should 
be defrayed by the whole state, #4. 

Mechanical employments useful for 
citizens, lil. 4. 

Mechanics, whether they should be 
allowed to be citizens, iil. 5 

Mechanics cannot acquire the prac- 
tice of virtue, ἐδ, 

Mechanics admitted to be citizens 
in an oligare hy, ἐδ. 

Medium of circ umstances best, iv. 11. 

Members of the community, their 
different pretences to the employ- 
ments of the state, iii, 13. 

Members of the community, what 
natural dispositions they ought 
to be of, vii. 7. 

Memnon of Rhodes, ΕΣ ii. 30. 


Men, some distinguished by nature 
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for governors, others to be go- 
verned, i. ὃ. 

Men, their different modes of living, 
i, δ. 

Men become worthy in three ways, 
vii. 13. 

Mendeans, EF, ii. 22. 

Mentor, E. ii. 29. 

Merchandise, three different ways 
of carrying it on. i. 11, 

Metarci, BK. ii. 4. 

Middle rank of men make the best 
citizens, iv. Ll. 

Middle rank of men most conducive 
to the preservation of the state, ἐδ, 

Middle rank of men should be par- 
ticularly attended to by the legis- 
lators, iv. 12. 

Military, how divided, vi. 7. 

Mitilené, an account of a dispute 
there, v. 4, 

Monarch, absolute, iii, 16, 

Monarchies, their nature, iii. 14. 

Monarchies, sometimes elective, τ, 

Monarchies,sometimes hereditary. 

Monarchies, whence they sometimes 
arise, v. 3. 

Monarchies, causes of corruption in 
them, v. 10. 

Monarchies, how preserved, v. 11. 

Money, how it made its way ito 
commerce, i. 9, 

Money first weighed, #4. 

Moncey afterwards stamped, 7. 

Money, its value dependent on 
agreement, 14, 

Money-gettingconsidered at large,7d. 

ete how gained by exchange, 
1. 10, 

Monopolizing gainful, i. 11. 

Monopolizing sometimes practised 
by cities, ἐδ, 

Monopoly of iron in Sicily, a re- 
markable instance of the profit of 
it, ἐδ, 

Music, how many species of it, iv. 3. 

Music, why a part of ‘education, 
Vili. 3. 

Music, how far it shonld be taught, 
viii. 5. 

Music, professors of it considered 
a3 mean people, ἐδ. 
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Music imitates the disposition of 
the mind, viii. 5. 

Music improves our manners, {ὖ, 

Music, Lydian, softens the mind, 1, 

Music, pieces of, difficult in their 
execution, not to be taught to 
children, viii, 6. 

Nature requires equality amongst 
equals, iil. 16. 

Nausicaa, E. i. 9. 

Naval power snould be regulated 
by the strength of the city, vii. 6. 

Necessary parts ofa city, what, vii. 8. 

Nobles, the difference between them, 
iv. 3. 

Nobles should take care of the poor, 
vi. ὃ, 

Νόμοι θετικοί, ii, 12. 

Νομοφύλαξ, vi. 8, 

Oath, an improper one in an oli- 
garchy, v. 9, 

Qconomy and money-getting, their 
difference, i. 9. 

Cnophyta, v. 3. 

Officers of state, who they ought to 
be, iv. 15. 

Officers, how long to continue, 9d. 

Officers, who to choose them, 75. 

Offices, distinction between them, 
iii. 1 

Offices, when subversive of the rights 
of the people, iv. 13. 

Offspring, an instance of the like- 
ness of, to the sire, ii. 3. 

Oligarchy admits not hired servants 
to be citizens, iii. 5. 

Oligarchy, its object, iii. 7. 

Oligarchy, what, iii. 8, 9. 

Oligarchies arise where the strength 
of the state consists in horse, iv. 3. 

Oligarchy, its definition, iv. 4, 

Oligarchy, different sorts of, iv. 5, 6. 

Oligarchy, its object, iv. &. 

Oligarchies, whence they arose, τ 1. 

Oligarchy, how it ought to be 
founded, vi. 6. 

Olympic victors, viii. 4. 

Onomacritus, ii. 12. 

Opici, vii. 10. 

Ostracism, why established, iii. 13, 
v. 3. 

Ostracism, its power, iii. 13. 
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Ostracism, a weapon in the hand of 
sedition, iii. 13, 

Oxylus, vi. 4. 

Pwederastia of Spartans, ii. 9. 

Painting, why it should be made a 
part of education, viii. 3. 

Panctius, v. 10. 

Particulars, five, in which the rights 
of the people will be undermined, 
iv. 13. 

Pausanias wanted to abolish the 
Ephori, v. 1, 

Penelope and Ulysses, Εἰς i. 7, 9. 

Penesta, ii. 5. 

Pentacosiomedimni, ii. 12. 

People, how they should be made 
one, ii, 4. 

Pcople should be allowed the power 
of pardoning, not of condemning, 
iv. 14, 

People of Athens assume upon their 
victory over the Medes, ii. 12. 
People, what best submit to a kingly 

government, iii. 17. 

People, what best submit to an 
aristocratic, 7d. 

People, what best submit to a free 
state, 7b. 

Periander’s advice to Thrasybulus, 
i013, ‘v.70: 

Pericles introduces the paying of 
those who attended the court of 
justice, ii, 12, 

Phalaris, v. 10, 

Pharsalian mare, ii. 3. 

Pheidittia, ii. 11. 

Philolaus, a Theban legislator, quits 
his native country, ii. 12. 

Philolauy gives νόμοι θετικοί, ἐδ, 

Philoxenus, E. ii. 32. 

Phocylides, iv. 1). 

Phorea, an account of a dispute 
there, v. 4. 

Phrygian measure, viii. 7. 

Phrygian melody different from the 
Dorian, iii. 3. 

Physician, his business, iii. 11. 

Physicians, their mode of practice 
in Egypt, iii. 15. 

Physicians, when ill, consult others, 

ili. 16. 
Pindar, quoted, E. i. 9. 
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Piraeus, ii. 8. 

Pisistratus, v, 10, 

Pisistratide, ἐδ, 

Pittacus, ii. 12, 

Plato would allow a certain differ- 
ence in private property, ii. 7, 

Plato censured, y. 12, 

Πύλες, iii. 1, note. Political and 
contemplative life compared. 

Political economy, Εἰ. ii. 1. 

Poor excused from bearing arms 
and from gymnastic exercises in 
an oligarchy, iv, 13, 

Poor paid for attending the public 
assemblies in a democracy, ἐδ, 

Potidwa, E, ii, 6, 

Power of the master, its object, ili, 6. 

Power, supreme, where it ought to 
be lodged, iii. 10, 

Power, supreme, why with the 
many, iii. LI. 

Powers of a state, different methods 
of delegating them to the citizens, 
iv. 14. 

Preadvisers, court of, td. 

Priesthood, to whom to be allotted, 
vil. 9. 

Prisoners of war, whether they may 
be justly made slaves, i. 6. 

Private property not regulated, the 
source of sedition, ii. 7. 

Phaleas would have it equal, td, 

Phaleas, how he would correct the 
irregularities of it, δ. 

Πρόβουλοι, what, iv. 14, nofe, vi. 8, 

Property, how to be acquired, E. 
i. 6. 

Property, its nature, i. 8. 

Property, how it should be regu- 
lated, ii. 5. 

Property, the advantages of having 
it private, ἐδ. 

Property, what quantity the public 
ought to have, ii. 7. 

Property, vii. 8; ought not to be 
to be common, vii. 10. 

Prudence necessary to the politician, 
iii. 4. 

Public assemblies, when subversive 
of the liberties of the people, iv. 9. 

Public money, how to be divided, 
Vi. OL 
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- Public tables on the ramparts, vii. 
12. (Sce also Syssitia.) 

γον of a city, what meant by it, 

5 AB 

Qualifications necessary for those 
who are to fill the first depart- 
ments in government, y. 9. 

Quantity, εὖ, 

Rattle of Archytas, viii. 6. 

Regal economy, E. ii. 1. 

Rest, not for slaves, vii. 15. 

Rest and peace the proper objects 
of the legislator, vii. 15. 

Revolutions in a democracy, whence 
they arise, v. ὃ. 

Revolutions in an oligarchy, v. 6. 

Rhythm, what, viii. 7, note. 

Rich fined in an oligarchy for not 
bearing arms and attending the 
gymnastic exercises, tv. 13. 

Rich receive nothing for attending 
the public assemblies in a demo- 
cracy, ἐδ. 

Rights of a citizen, whether advant- 
ageous or not, vil. 2. 

Samians, E. ii. 10. 

Satrapical economy, E. ii. 1. 

Sci iences, illiberal, not to be learned 
by the free-born, vili. 2. 

Sceylax, vii. 14. 

Seditions sometimes prevented by 
equality, ii. 7. 

Seditions, their canses, v. 2, 3. 

Seditions, how to be prevented, v.8. 

Selybrians, E. ii. 18. 

Senate suits a democracy, viii. 5. 

Sesostris, vii. 10. 

Sexes, their respective duties, E.i. 3. 

Shepherds compose the second-best 
democracy, vi. 4. 

Slave, his nature and use, i. 4. 

Slave, a chattel, ἐδ. 

Slave by law, what, i. 6. 

Slaves, an inquiry into the virtues 
they are capable of, i. 13. 

Slaves difficult to manage properly, 
ii. 9. 

Slaves, their different sorts, iii. 4. 

Slaves, their character, Εἰ. i. 5. 

Slaves to be rewarded with free- 
dom, 1. 

Slaves, their treatment, ἐδ, 
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Slavery not founded in nature, but 
law, as some think, i. 3. 

Society, civil, the greatest blessing 
to man, i. 2. 

Society necessary to man, iii. 6. 
Society, civil, different from a com- 
mercial intercourse, ili. 9. = 7 
Socrates, his mistakes on govern- 

ment, il. passim. 

Socrates, his comparison of the hu- 
man species to different kinds of 
metals, ii. 6. 

Socrates, his division of the inhabit- 
ants, εὖ, 

Socrates would have the women go 
to war, 24, 

Socrates, Aristotle’s opinion of his 
discourses, ἐδ, 

Socrates, his city would require a 
country of immeasurable extent, 
tb, 

Socrates’s account of the different 
orders of men in a city imperfect, 
iv. 4. 

Sojourners, their situation, iii. 1. 

Solon’s opinion of riches, i. 8. 

Solon’s law for restraining property, 
ii. 7. 

Solon alters the Athenian govern- 
ment, ii. 12. 

Soul by nature the governor over 
the body, and in what manner, 
i. 5. 

Soul of man, how divided, vii. 14, 15. 

Spartan system, faults of, vii. 14. 

Spartan education, viii. 1, note. 

Speech, a proof that man was form- 
ed for society, i. 2. 

Square of freedom, vii. 12. 

Stabelbius, E. ii. 41... 

State defined, iii. 1. 

State, each, consists of a great num- 
ber of parts, iv. 3. 

State, its disproportionate increase 
the cause of revolutions, v. 3. 

State, firm, what, v. 7. 

Stealing, how to be prevented, ti, 7. 

Submission to government, when it 
is slavery, vii. 3. 

Supreme power should be ultimately 
vested in the laws, iii. 16. 

Syllogisms, contentious, ii. 3. 
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Syracuse, the government of, lan- 
guid, v. 4. 

Syssitia, whence derived, vii. 10. 

Syssitia, originally called Pheidittia, 
ii. 9. 

Syssitia, called Andria in Crete, ii. 
10. 

Taos of Egypt, E. ii. 26. 

Temperance in a man different from 
a woman, iil. 4. 

Temples, how to be built, vii. 12. 

Tenedos, iv. +. 

Thales, his contrivance to get money, 
i, Ul. 

Thales, supposed to be the com- 
panion of Onomacritus, ii..12. 

Thalia, viii. 3. 

Theodorus, vii. 17. 

Thibron, vii. 14. 

Things necessary to be known for 
the management of domestic af- 
fairs, i. 1}. 

Things necessary in the position of 
a city, vil. 11 

Thrasybulus, iii. 13, v. 10. 

Timotheus, E. ii. 24. 

Tithe: By nek. 

Tribunals, what different things they 
should have under their jurisdic- 
dictions, iv. 15. 

Tyranny, what, iii. 8. 

Tyranny, not natural, iii. 17. 

Tyranny, whence it arises, iii. 11. 

Tyranny, treated of, iv. 10, 

Tyranny contains all that is bad in 
all governments, 7, 

Tyrannies, how established, v. 10. 

Tyrannies, how preserved, v. 1]. 

Tyrannies of short duration, v. 12. 

Tyrannies, instances of, vi. 2. 

Tyrant, from whom usually chosen, 
v. 10. 

Tyrants, many of them originally 
enjoyed only kingly power, id. 

Tyrant, his guards, ἐδ, 

Tyrant, his object, 2d. 
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Tyrants, the causes of their being 
conspired against, ἐδ. 

Tyrants always love the worst of 
men, ¥. 1}, 

Ulysses and Penelope, E. i. 7, 9. 

Uses of possessions, two, i. 9. 

Usury to be detested, i. 10, 

Venality to be guarded against, v. ἃ, 

Village, what, i. 2. 

Virgins to be preferred to widows, 
E. i. 4. 

Virtues different in different per- 
sons, i. 13, 

Virtues, whether the same consti- 
tute a good man and a valuable 
citizen, ii, 4. 

Virtue of a citizen has reference to 
the state, ii. 4. 

Virtue of a citizen different in dif- 
ferent governments, 10. 

Walls necessary for a city, vii. 11. 

War, what is gained by it, in some. 
degree a natural acquisition, i. δ, 

War, not a final end, vii. 2, 14. 

Wife,the proper government of, iL. 12. 

Wife, her character, E. i. 2. 

Wile, need of, E. i. 3. 

Wife, portrait of a good, E. i. 7. 

Women, what their proper virtue, 
i. 13. 

Women not to be indulged in im- 
proper liberties, ii, 9. 

Women had great influence at La- 
cedwmon, 7d, 

Women of great disservice to the 
Lacedwmonians, td, 

Women, why indulged by them, ἐδ. 

Women, their proper time of mar- 
rying, vii. 10, 

Women, how to be managed when 
with child, 1d. 

Zaleucus, legislator of the western 
Locrians, ii. 12. 

Zaleucus, supposed to be the dis- 
ciple of Thales, 7. 

Levyirat, id. 
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‘His passion at this time was for Aristotle those who knew him 
will bear witness how deeply he was imbued with Aristotle’s language and 
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of thoughts was affected by them—how he cited the maxims of the 
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te Aristotle are to me of a very great and direct use every day of my 
ife,”’. 
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——— fie Stine, with the plates mostly coloured, gilt cloth (pub, at 108. Gd.), 7a. 


SULWER’S LEILA; or the Siege of Granada; and Calderon the Courtier, 8vo., illus- 
trated by 16 beautiful line Engravings by CHARLES HATH, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. δὲ il. Je), 
We tid 


the Same, morocco extra, gilt edges, 1], 


SOOK OF RRITISH BALLADS, edited by S. C. ITAt1.; every pace richly embellished 
wth very highly finlahed Wood Encravings, after Designs by Creswick, GILNERT, FRaNk- 
ταν, Connoutn, &e., Imperial Svo, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 2/, 28,), 1/. 58, 


ECOK OF FAVOURITE MODERN BALLADS, containing Rallads by Str W. Scott, 
Campnrrr, Rogers, SovuTHEY, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH, MACAULAY, LONGFELLOW, 
Hoon, Lover, TENNysos, MacKAy, BARRY Cornnwart, Prakn, and others, filustrated 
rith 59 heantiful engravings on wood, printed in tints from drawings hy BrrKet Fostrr, 
Horniman Were, HARvFy, THowas, SKELTON, Corr, Horstry, Sonomox, Parr, 
Geixr, Connoutn, and Duncan. Every pace ornamented with borders and floral decorations 


He es eH small dto, extra cloth, bevilled boards, very riebly gilt side and back, giltcdges 
pub.a .1..), 122. 


. BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
3vols,S8vo, 150 exquisite Line Engravings after TURNER, BONINGTON, LANDSEER, RORERTS 


MULREADY, etc, etc.; also numerous Autographs (pub. at ἐἐ, 14s, 6d.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 
δ΄, δι.) or in morocco 8 ὲ, 3s. 


BOOK OF GEMS, OR THE MODERN POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. βνο. 50 exquisitely beautiful Line Engravings after TURNER, BONINGTOR, etc, 
etc. (pub. at 1/. Ils. 6d.), cloth elegantly gilt, 15s., or morocco, Ii. Is. 


BLUNT’S BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; a Pictorial Display of the Astronomical 


henomena of the Universe ; with a Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. Illustrated by 104 Plates, 
many coloured Broad 8vo., cloth gilt, 1/. 12. 1858 


SARTH'S TRAVELS IN NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA, under the auspices of 

Ho» Britannic Majesty's Government in the years 1840-1855, with 15 maps, 60 coloured nlates 

L142 wood engravings, 6vols, Svo, cloth (pub, at δί. Sa.), 2. Bs. 1857-68 

ἐ omplete copies of this valuable book must soon become very scarce, as the entire edition 
othe fourth and fifth volumes were destroyed in Messrs: Longman’s recent fire. 


_ 300K OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. _A Series of Landscape Illustrations of the most inte- 
resting localitics of Shakspeare's Dramas; with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, b 
Wasnixatow Invixe, Jesse, W. Howitt, WorRDsworTH, Ixouts, others. 8vo, 
 highly-fnished Steei Engravings (pud. at 1d. Ile. 6d.), gilt cloth, 14s. 
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3 CATALOGUP OF NEW BOOKS, 


BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. A Scries of 64 highly-finished Line Engravings of the 

most interesting Incidents and Scenes in Walter Scott’s Novels, by HRaTH, FINDEN, Rotts, 

and others, after Pictures by LesLiz, STOTHARD, COOPER, HOWARD, &c., with Uustrative 
letter: press, 8vO. (pub. at dd. 112. Gu.), cloth, elegantly gilt, 15s. 


BROCKEDON’S PASSES OF THE ALPS. 2 vo!s.medium 4to. Containing 1/9 beautiful 
Engravings (pub. at 10/, 10s, in boards), half-bound morocco, gilt-edges, δέ. 138, θά. 


SRITTON’S CATHEDRAL CHUTCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, 16 fine plates, by Lz Kevx, 
(pub, at 34. 3s.), cloth, 1/. 5s. Royal ato, Large Paper, cloth, 14, lls. 6d. 1837 


This volume was published to complete Mr. Britton’s Cathedrals, and is wanting in most of 
the seta, 


BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. New Edition, cor- 
rected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present time, by GEORGE STANLEY, Eaq., com- 
plete in one large volume, impl, 8vo, numerous plates of monograms, 21, 2s, 


_ BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, SrornHarRp’s Illustrated Edition. 8vo, with 17 
exguisitely beautiful illustrations aiter this delightful Artist,executed on Steel by Goopaty 
and others, also numerous woodcuts, cloth gilt (pub. at 14, 1s.), 12s, 


the same, INDIA Pxoors, cloth gilt (pub. at 2/. 29,), Ll. le. ᾿ 


BURNETT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 
PAINTING, ito, 12 fine plates, cloth (pub at 2/, 2s.), Md. la, 18a 


the same, large paper, royal d4to, proof impressions of Plates, cloth (pub. at 4/. 4s.), ad, %. 


BYRON'S TALES AND POEMS, Finpen’s Illustrated Edition, with 46 Engravings on 
Steel, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub, at Jd, 1a.), 10s. 6d. 


CANOVA'S WORKS, engraved in outline by Moses, with Descriptions and a Biographica! 


Memoir by Cicoynari. 3 vols., imp. 8¥0, 155 plates, and fine portrait by Worthington, half- 
bound morocco (pub, at 6/, 12s.), 24, δι. 


CARTER'S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND, Illustrated by 103 Copper. 
plate Enyravings, comprising upwards of ‘Iwo thousand specimens, Kdited by Joun Bair. 
TON, Esq. Royal folio (pub, at 12d. 124,), half-bound morocco, ai. 4s, 18] 


CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Relgn of Henry VIII, With Historical and 
Critical Ulustrattons, by Douce, GouGH, Meyrick, Dawson, TURNER, aud Brivros 
Royal folio, with 120 large Engravings, many of which are beautifully co!uured and severs! 
illuminated with gold (pub. at 154, 158.), half-bound morocco, 8, 83, Less 


CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient Buildings in England, with 12 
Views, etched by himself, 4 vols, square 12mo( pub. at 2/, 2s.), half morocco, 186 lout 


CATLIN’'S NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS. 2 vols. impl. 8vo. 360 Engravings (pub. ut 
2i. 12s. Gd.), cloth embiematically gilt, 1d. los. 


———— the saine, with the Piates beautifully Coloured, of which ouly 12 Copies have been got uy, 
hf, bd. morocco extra, δέ, ks. 


CATTERMOLE'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR Of 
THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. AND CROMWELL, with 30 bighly- finished Lngravings 


Steel, after CATrrRMOLE, by RoLLs, WILLMORE, and other first rate Artists, imperial νυ, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 1d 14. 


CHAMBERLAINE'S IMITATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Greet Masters in the 


Royal Collection, engraved by BARTOLOzZI and others, impl. fol.,70 Plates (pub, at 12é. 12s.), 
half bound murocco, gilt edges, δέ, ὃ. ~ 


CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 300 Engravings in imitation of the 


original Drawings of CLAUDE, by Eartom. 3 vols, folio (pub. at 344, 104.), balf-bouue 
morocco, gilt edges, 10/. 10a, 


CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest 


Landscapes, beautitully Engraved on Steel, folio, with descriptive letter-press, and Portralt, : 
in ἃ portfolio (pub, at 3/, 124,}, 1d. δ. : 


CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS, many of them now first published, comprising forty 
large and highly-tinished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by Davip Lucas, with short de- 
scriptive letter-press, extracted from LesLiz’s Life of Constable, folio, hali-bound morocce, 
Bilt edges, 3/. τ. 6d Ἶ 

CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST, (Leslie’s Memoirs of) including his Lectures, 2nd Edition ἢ 
with 2 beautirul Portraits, and the plate of * Spring,’’ demy dto, cloth (pub. at 1/, 1s.), 18. ᾿ 


COESVELT'S PICTURE GALLERY.- With an introduction hy Mas. Jameson. Roya 
sto, 00 Plates beautifully engraved in outline. India Proofs (pub, at δέ. 54.), balf-bouns 
Moroccu, extra, 34. 3s, Σ 

COOKE'S SHIPPING AND CRAFT. A series of 65 brillant Etchings, comprising 


Pictwresque, but at the same time extremely ὁ E 4to (pub, οἱ ἢ 
31.188 Gu.) gilt ον, 14. 112. 6d, SARE REASON LAE Eee F 
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UBLISHED OR SOLD BY Hi. 4. BOMIN. 3 


* FRESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON ANDITS VICINITY. 5 bean- 
«ἴον drawings by CALcoTr, STANFIELD, Prout, Ronsrts, HARDING, Stank, 
7 ὸ Aoyal 4to. Proofs (pub. δὶ 5/.), gilt cloth, 2/, 2. 


CONEYs> fOREICN CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, TOWN HALLS, 
AND OTHER REMARKABLE BUILDINGS IN FRANCE, HOLLAND, GERMANY, 
AND ITALY. 32 fine large Plates. Imperial follo (pub. at 10/. 104.), balf-morocco, yiltedges, 
δὶ, 13s. δα, 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Sim Gronor Narron, ina Series οἵ 
above 40 magnificent Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, comprehendin 
faithful portraits of many of the distinguished Individuals who were present; with historic 
and descriptive letter-press, atlas folio (pub. at 52/. 10s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges 
12/, 128, 


COSTUME AND HISTORY OF THE CLANS, by Jonn Sonresxt Stoners Stvs rt, 
and CHARLES EDWARD STUART, Imperial follo, comprising 240 pages of letter-press and 36 
finely executed Lithographs, crimson cloth boards (pub. at δέ, 6s.), 34, 32. Edin, 1845 


the same, with the Plates most beautifully Coloured, half-bound morocco extra, gilt 
edges, 8/. 8s. 


COTMAN’'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
illustrate the Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil Costume of former ages, with letter-press 
descriptions, etc., hy Dawson TuRNER, Str 8. MeEyRick, etc. 173 Plates. The enamelled 
Brasses are splendidly illuminated, 2vols, impl. 4to, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6/. 6s. 1836 


| m———— the same, large paper, imperial folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 8/. 8. 


COTMAN’S ETCHINGS OF ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in Various counties in 


England, with Letter-press Descriptions by R1cKMAN. 2 vols. imperial folio, containing 247 
highly spirited Etchings (pub. at 24/.), half morocco, 8. 82. 1838 


-DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES, The original magnificent 


edition, 150 splendid coloured Views, on the largest scale, of the Architecture, Antiquitics, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio (pub. at 210/.), elegantly half- 
bound morocco, 524. 10s. 


DANIELL'’S ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 vols. in 3, small folio, 150 Plates (pub. at 
18/ 188.), half-bound morocco, 6/. 6s. 


This is reduced from the preceding large work, and {a uncoloured. 


DANIELL'’S ANIMATED NATURE, being Picturesque Delincations of the most inte- 
resting Subjects from all Branches of Natural History, 125 Engravings, with Letter press 
Descriptions, 2 vols, small folio (pub. at 15/. 15s.), half morocco (uniform with the Oriental 
Scenery) 34. 3s, 


DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jarvis, carefully revised. 
With a copious original Memoir of Cervantes. Illustrated by upwards of 820 beautiful Wood 
Eneravings after the celebrated Designs of TONY JoONANNOT, including 16 new and beautiful 
large Cuts, by ARMSTRONG, now first added. 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 2/. 10%.), cloth gilt, 
11, 8s. 


DULWICH GALLERY, a Series of 60 beautifully Coloured Plates, from the most cele- 
brated Pictures in this Remarkable Collection, executed hy R. Cock BURN (Custodian.) All 
mounted on Tinted Card-board inthe manner of Drawings, imperial folio, including 4 very 
larce addiiional Plates, published separately at from 3 to 4 guineas each and not before 
inciuded in the Series. Ina handsome portfolio, with morocco back (pub at 40/.), 16/. 162. 

‘This is one of the most splendid and interesting of the British Picture Galleries, and bas 
for some years been quite unattainable, even at the full price.” 


ECCLESTON'S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, thick 8vo, with 
numerous woodcuts, cloth (pub. at Li. 14.}, 9s. 


EGYPT—PERRING'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH, ABOU ROASH, &c. Drawn from actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. With Notes and References to Col. Mier great Work, also to Denon, the 
great French Work on Egypt, Rosellini, Belzoni, Burckhardt, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane 
andothers. 3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the great French ‘Egypte’? (pub. at 15/. 15s. 
in printed wrappers, 31. 3s.; half bound morocco, 4/, 14s. 6d. 1843 


ENGLEFIELD’S ANCIENT VASES, drawn and engraved by H. Mosrs, imperial 8v0, 
$1 fine plates, 12 of which are now first published, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 16s.), 122. 


ENGLEFIELD'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4to. 60 large Plates, engraved by Cooxe anda Geo- 
logical Map (pub. 7/. 7e.), cloth, 2/. 5a, 1816 


FLAXMAN’S HOMER. Seventy-five beautiful Compositions to the ILtap and Oprasry, 
engraved under FLAXMAN’s inspection, by ΡΙΆΟΙΙ, Mosgs, and Brake. 2 vols, oblong folio 
(pub. at δὲ, δι.}, boards 2/. 2a, 1805 


FLAXMAN’S ASCHYLUS, Thirty-six beautiful Compositions from. Oblong folio (pub, 
at 21, 128, 6d.), Loards Li, Is Q 
B 


4 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 
Ee ewe 
FLAXMAN'S HESIOD. Thirty-seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong fotio (pub. 
at 2/. 12s. 6d.), boards If. le. 1817 
ὦ Flaxmag’s unequalled Composl‘ions from Homer, Aeschylus, and Hesiod, have long 
been the adm{tution of Europe; of thelr simplicity and beauty the pen is quite incapable of 
conveying an adequate impression.’’—Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


é . A Series of Eight Compositions, in the manner of- 
deci ert iy Se ATS ΘΡΉΝΟΥΣ τς of the ‘alatanl Dacers by F, C, Lewis. Oblong 


folio (pub, at 2/. 24.}, half-bound morocco, 16s. * 1834 
FORESTER'S CORSICA AND SARDINIA, Imperial 8vo. map, 9 fine-coloure: lithe- 
«rvaphs by Hanhart, and 39. wood engravings, cloth (pub. ab 1d. Ss.), 1s. Od. 18a 


GALERIE DU PALAIS PITTI, in 100 livraisons, forming 4 thick vols. super-royal folio 
containing 500 fine Engravings, executed by the first Italian Artists, with descriptive letter. 
press in French (pub. at 50/.), 212, Florence, 1837—45 

ae the same, bound in 4 vols, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 25), 


—~-——— the same, LARGK PAPER, PROOF BEFORE THR LETTERS, 100 livraisons, imperial folio 
(pub. at 100/,), So, 


the same, bound in 4 vols, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 35/, 
GEIL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA, or the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 


Pompeii. Original Series, containing the Result of allthe Excavations previous to 1819, new and 
elegant edition, in one vol, royal 8vo, with upwards of lu) beautiful Line Engravings by 
GoubDALL, Cuoksk, HEATH, Pye, &c. cloth extra, 1. 12. 


GEMS OF ART. 36 FINE ENGRAVINGS, after Remmranprt, Curr, Rernoxps, 
Povussts, MURRILO, TENIF RS, CORNEGGIO, VANDERVELDS, folio, proof impressions, in port- 
fulio (pub. at δέ. 84.}, 1/, lls. bd, 


CALLRAY'S CARICATURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising the best Political and Humorous satires of the Reien of 
George the Vhird, in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 large vol, atlas folio 


(exactiy aniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), half-bound red niorocco 
extra, wilt edges, δέ, 84. 


CILPIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 


licmuarks on Domestic Architecture. Royal 8vo, Plates, cloth (pub. at 1/.), 7s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH in 26 beautiful Outhnes, royal 4to 
(pub, at 1/, 1s.), gilt cloth, 10s, 6d, 


“ΠῚ editlon contaius # translation of the original poem, with historical and descriptive notes, 


GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, A Series of New Designs for Mansione, 
Viliaa, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-ILouses; Bailits, Gardener's, Gamekeeper's, aud Park. 
Gate Lodges; Cottages and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and O.d Enelish Style 
of Architecture; with Estimates. 2 vols, royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub, at 5/, 6s,.), cloth, a, 124, bu. 


GRINDLAY’S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
YECTURES chiefly on the Western Side of India, Atias 410, Conststing of 36 most Leauti- 
ful vy eoloured Plates, highly finished in imitation of Drawings; with descriptive Letter- press. 
Pub. at 124. 12:.), balf-bound morocco, gilt edges, δέ, 84, loud 

This is perhaps the most exaquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 


HAMILTON'S (LADY) ATTITUDES. 36 bold Outline Engravings, royal 4to, limp 
cloth, lettesed (pub, at 14 Ils. 6d.), 109, 6d. 


HANSARDS HLLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 
Proctice of the Art, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual for 
tie ον πᾶ, svo, Hlustrated by 3% beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely finished, by 
ENGSLNEALT, POaATBURY, ete. after Designs by STEPHANOFF (pub. at 1, 11s. 6d ), gill clowbh, 
lus, tcl. 


HAREIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Large imperial 


folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Meads, Skins, ἐς, (pub. at 
log, 10%.) haif-morocco, δέ, 6a, 1814 


HARRIS'S WiLD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8vo. 26 beautifully 
coloured Engreviugs, anda Map (pub. at 2/, 2s.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 1/. la. 1519 


ΞΛΤΗ 5 CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwards of 1000 
Conde Suijects, afler SkyMOUR, CRUIKSHANK, Pitz, and other eminent Caricaturists, 
oliong folio (pub. at 22, 25.), cloth gilt, lis. 

Tais clever and entertaining volume is now enlarged by ten additional sheets, each com- 
Wises ἀντ ΤΌΤ subjects, Itincludes the whole of ILeath’s Omnium Gatherum, both Series; 
Dilustrstions of Demonology and Witeheraft; Old Ways and New Ways; Nautical Dictionary; 
Seenes fu Lorton; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous illustrations of Provects, 
ete. As a@ πῇ. and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. ‘To the young 
anit i, vou.d be tuund a most valuahie collection of studies; and to the family circe a 
Gunstaut svurce of unexceptionable amusement. 


PUBLISIIED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 5 


HERVEY’'S (T. K.) ENGLISH HELICON; or PORTS of the Nineteenth Centary, 
&vo, Illustrated with 12 beautiful Steel Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1/. 1e.), Oe. 


HOGARTH’'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 153 fine Plates, (including the twe 
well-known ‘suppressed Plates,’’) with elaborate Letter-press Descriptions, by J. orders 
Atlas folio (pub at 50/.), balf-tound morocco, gilt back anc edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, 7/. 7s. 


HOLBEIN'’S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely beautiful 
Portraits, engraved by ΒΑΒΤΟΙΟΣΖΙ, Coorgr, and others, in imitation of fhe original 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Ictter-press by EpMunxD LonGE, Esq. Published by Jonmw CHAMNERLAINE. Imperial 4to, 
(pub. at 15/, 15s.), half-bound morocco, full gikt back and edges, δί. IS. 6d. 181 


HOFLAND'S BRITISH ANGLERS MANUAL; Edited by Enwarp Jesir, Esq.; or 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatcrial Account 
ofthe principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with Instructions in Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of 80 exyuisite Pilates, many of which are 
highly-tinished Landscapes engrave on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on Wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12s. 


HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. [Illustrated in upwards of 320 beautifully- 
ensraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman habits and 
presses 2 vols. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, ener 
to 2/. 5. 8 


HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Means or Ars, being an Adaptation of the 
Experience of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, 8¢. 


In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuabie to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in painting and 
water-colour drawing, 


HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING, Delivered at the Royal 


Academy, with a Memoir, by his Son, FRANK HOWARD, large post 8vo, cloth, 7. 6d. 1848 


HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine Outline lates, illustrative 
of all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 voi8, 8vo, (pub. at 14/. 8s.) 
cloth, 2/. 2s. 1227—33 


*,* The 441 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo. editions of 
Shukspeare, for 14, lls. 6d, 


HOWITT'S (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; oR, ROYAT, BOOK OF 
BEAUTY, Iliustrate'l with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens οἱ Enziland, hy the first 
Artists. engraved on Steel under the direction of CHARLES HEATH. Imperial δυὸ, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1/. 11s. 6d 


HUNT'S (LEIGH) STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS (Dante, Ariosto, Doiardo, 


Lasso, Pulci), with Lives of the Writers, 2 vols, post $vo., cloth, (pub, at £1 44,}, τῷ. 


HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Piates (pub, at 2/. 28.), half morocco, }/. 4s. 


HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMS-HOUSES, ETC. Royal 


3i0, 21 Plates (pub, at 1/. 1s.), half morocco, 14s. 1841 
HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 
loyal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub, at 1/. 1s.), half moroeco, 144. 1831 


HUNT'S ARCHITETTURA ‘CAMPESTRE; 08, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GAR- 
DENKERS’ HOUSES, rie. IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal ato. (pub. at 
li. 14), half morocco, 144. F 1837 


LORD LONDESBOROUGH'S MISCELLANEA CRAPHICA, being representations 
of Ancient, Mediwval, and Renaissance Remains in hia possession, drawn and deseribed by 
i “ Fareiorr, wita 46 plates, many illuminated, 89 wood engravings, itmperial 4to, ae 
"ib, at 4), Dihe.), 2d. 2a. : 
This fine volume was privately printed at the expense of his Lordship, and only a small 
number of copies taken off, 


ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved by Barto- 
Lo7zt,after the original Pictures and Drawings of Gugactno, MICHAEL ANGELO, DOMENT~ 
CHINO, ANNIBALE, Lupovico, and AGostino CaRacct, Prrtro DA Cortona, CARLo 
MARATTI, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty, Imperial dto. (pub. at 10/, 109.), half 
Morocco, gilt edges, 3/, 3a. 1812 


sANZS' (G.P.R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8vo, illustrated with 16 splendid 
Line Ae eae oe} after Drawings by Enwarp CouRnouLn, STEPITANOFF, CHALON, KENNY 
MkRAnows, and JENKINS; engraved under the superintendence of Cnances Heatn. New 
ae improved edition (just published), elegaut in gilt cloth, gi't edges (pub, at it. Ils. 64.}, 


6 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


JAMESON'S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND 
with their Portraits after 318 PeTeR LELY and other eminent Painters; illustrating the Diari# 
of Perys, EvELYN, CLARENDON, &c A new editjon, considerably enlarged, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay and additional Anecdotes. Imperial Svo, illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraia 
comprising the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Lety, preserved in the Windsag 
Gallery, and several from the Devonshire, Grosvenor, and Althorp Galleries, extra gilt cloth, 
1... Le. 


the same, imperial 8v0, with India proof impressions, extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2/, 10a 


JACKSON'S HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING. New and Enlarged Edition, with — 
several hundred [jiustiations, upwards of One Hundred of which are now first added, beautifully 
printed by Mr. Ciay, Imperial syo, hf, bd. green morocao, uncut. 2&1. 5s, London, 1860 


KINGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, comprising Fac-similes 
of Ancient Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics, preserved in the Royal Libraries of Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna; the Vatican and the Borgian Museum, at Kome; the Institute at 
Bologna; the Bodleian Library at Oxtord; and various others; the greater part inedited. 
Also, the Monuments of New Spain, by M. Dupatx, iitustrated by upwards of love elaborate 
and highly interesting Plates, accurately copied from the originals, by A. AGLI, 9 vols, impe- 
rial fulio, very neatly balf bound morocco, gilt edges (pub, at 140/.), 354, 


oe ——— the same, 9 vols. WITH THE PLATES BEAUTIVULLY COLOURED, half bound morocco, 
gilt edges, (pub, at 2iu/.), 632. 
the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and forming the 8th and 9th of the 


whole work, may be bad separately, to complete the former seven, in red boards, as formerly 
done up, 12/, 12s, 


KNIGHT'S (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, With ao 
Introduction and Text. Imperial folio. First Serlea, containing 40 beautiful and highty inte- 
resting Views of Ecclesiastica) Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively tluniinated 
in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, δέ, δ. 1542 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly interesting Views of Eccle- 
slastical Kulldings in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-preas. 


Imperial (οἷος half-bound morucco, δί, ba. lois 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. boundin 8 thick handsome vols., imperial 
Svo, illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth gilt), 1/. 18s. 1bil-44 


LANDSEER’S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS, Com- 

- prising 38 subjects, chiefly carly works of this talented Artist, etched by his brother THomas 
τ as Father, (some hitherto unpublished), with letter-press Descriptions, royal 4to., ane 
li. le. 


LONDON. — WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA; orn, GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Arcliitectural Monu- 
ments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, ¢.g , Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols. impertal 4to, containing 207 Copperplate Enuraviitgs, with 
Historical and Descriptive Letter-preas (pub, at 26/, δ4.}, balf-bound morocco, δέ, δ, 1819-28 


LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE AKCHITECTUME. New Edition, 450 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick svo, cloth 
lettered (pub, at 1/, 108,), 152. 


MARCENY DE GHUY, CEUVRES DE, contenant differens Morceaux d’Histoires, Por- 
traits, Paysages, Batailles, etc., with above 50 remarkably fine Engravings, after Paintings by 
Poussin, VANDYCK, REMBRANDT, and others, including Portraits of Charles 1., the Maid of 
Orleaus, &c. fine impressions. Imp. 4to, half bound morocco (pub, at δί, 58.), 1. 104, Paria, 1758 


MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present 


Period, from Tapes: Μ5δ,, ἂς, Hoyal ato, 61 Plates, beautifully Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, cloth, gilt, “έν. 12s, Gu, 1542 


MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 
a Critical Inquiry into Anclont Armour as it exlsted tn Europe, but partheilariy dia Mowiand, 
from the Norman Conquest tothe Melgn of Charles IL, witha Gloesary, eld, by Bink BAMURL 
Rush Meyuicx, LL.D., ¥.S.A., εἰσιν new and greatly improved Edition, corrected and en 
larged throughout by the Author himself, with the assistance of Literary and Antiquariag 
Friends (ALBERT AY, etc.) 8 vols, imperial 4to, illustrated by more than 100 Piates, 
splendidly illuminated, mostly in gold and silver, exhibiting some of the finest Specimens 
existing in England; also anew Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (pub, at 2!/.) 
haif-bound morocco, gilt edges, 10/, 104. Wid 


Sim WALTER Scort justly describes this Collection as ‘ THE INCOMPARABLE ARMOURY.” 
Edinburgh Review, 


BIEYRICK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS & ARMOUR 


in the Collection of Goodrich Court, 150 Engravings by Jos. SKELTON, 2 vols, folie (pud 
Δὲ 11d. 21..}, half morocco, top edges gilt, 44, las. Gu, 


PUBLISHED OR S5S0OLD BY ff, G. BOHN. 7 


MILILINGEN’S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 
Vases, Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains of Grecian Art. 62 large and berutifal 


Engravings, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial éto. (pub, at @/. 9.} 
balf morocco, 4/. lds, 6d. 1828 


MOSES'S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATER 
Tazzas, Tombs, Maugoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cincrary Urns, Sarcophagt, @'ppl, and 
other Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, ny Horr, 
small 8vo. (pub, at 3/, 3s.), cloth, 1/, 5s. isis 


MULLERS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, ora Manual of the Archrolozy of 
Art. By C.O. MuLLeRr, author of “History and Antiquities ofthe Doric Race.’ New editiva 
hy WELCKER, translated by Jonw Laitcn. Thick Svo, cloth lettered (pub. at 18%.), 128, 


MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representing, in 100 very high! 
finished πὸ Engravings, by Le Krux, Finpex, LANvseen, G. Cooxr, &c., the mom 
remarkahie Remains of the Architecture, Scu'ptire, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arahs now existing In the Peninsula, including the magnificent Palace of the Alhambra; the 
celebrated Mosque and Bridge at Cordova; the Roval Villa of Generalife; and the Casade 
Carhon, accompanied by Letter-press Descriptions, in 1 vol. atlas folio, original and brililant 
impressions of the Plates (pub. at 42/), half morocco, 12l. 12s. 1813 


MURPHYS ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tlons, Sections. and Views of the; with its History and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, iapeiial follo, 27 ine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowry (pub. at 61, 6s.), half morocco, 2,. 84. 1795 


NAPOLEON GALiERY;; or, Lllustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 


$9 Etchings on Steel ἢ. Revert, and other eminent Artists, in one thick volume, post 8vo. 
(pub, at 1é, Is.), κι τ οὐ us, giltedgzes, 102. 6d. 


NICOLASS (SIR HA: 71S) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH bk AVIRE; with an Account of the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have been conferred for Naval and Military Services; together witha History of the Order οἱ 
the Gnelphs of Hanover. 4 vols. imperial 4to, splendidly printed and fllustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, &c., and many 
large Plates, illuminated in gold and colours, including full-leneth Portraits of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. at 
14{. 143,), cloth, with morocco backs, δέ, 158. 6d. *4* Complete to 1847 

—— the same, with the Plates richly coloured, but not illuminated, and without the 
extra portraits, 4 vols. royal dto, c.oth, 3/, 13% 6d. 

“Sir Harris Nicolas has produced the first comprehensve History of the British Orders of 
Knighthood; and it is one ο᾽ the most elaborately prepared and splendidly printed works that ever 
tsaned from the press, The Author appears to us to have neclected no sources of information, 
and tohave extiausted them, as far as regards the general scope and purpose of the inquirr. 
The Graphical Illustrations are such as become a work of {15 character upon auch a subject; 
at, of course, a lavish cost. The resources of the recently revived art of wood-emgraving have 
heen combined with the new art of printing in colours, so as to produce a rich effeet, almost 
rivalling that of the monastic illuminations. Sucha book is eure of a place in every great library. 
It contains matter calculated to Interest extensive classes of readers, and we hope by our 
specimen to excite their curiosity.""—Quarlerly Heview, 


NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 
Piatea by Lowky, new edition, revised by Jos. Gwitt, Esq., one volume, royal 8v«, 

Ml, 119. δα. 1818 
For classical Architecture, the text took of the Profession, the most useful Guide to the 
Student, and the hest Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared It to 


be “not only the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely indispensable to 
the Student.” 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DOURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years’ War. By FRascis 
KUGLER. Lilustrated by ADOLPH MENZEL. Royal 8vo, with above 500 Woodcuts (pub. at 
1. 88.), cloth gilt, 12s, 1845 


PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraits of all the Winning 
Herses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last Thirteen Years, and a 
History of the principal Operations of the Turf. By W1LnRAKeE (George Tattersall, Eay.). 
Ro) al 8vo, containing 95 beautiful, Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Coorer, HERRING 
Hancock, ALKEN, &c. Also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated living Sports 
men (‘* Cracks of the Day’’), by SEYMOUR (pub. at 2/. 28), scariet cloth, gHt, 1/. 10s, 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (comprising the 
perind 1789 to 1848), hy GronGE Loo, with fine Portraits, and numerous large woolcuts, 
after Designs by HARVEY. Large imperial 8vo0, cloth (pub. at 1/,) 12s. 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in its Western Course, neluding 
articular Descriptions of Richmond, Windsor, and Hampton Court. By Jonny VFiswen 
URRAY. Illustrated by upwards of 100 very highly-finished Wood Engravings by Onxix 
Smira, Branstos, Laxpgus, Lixtrox, and other eminent Artists. Royal fvo. (puh 
at ti. 5e.), wilt cloth, 5s. Gl. inas 


Vhe most beautiful volume of Topographical Lignographs ever produced. 


~ 


8 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


— 


PINELLI'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, including his 
Carnival, Banditti, &c., 27 Plates, imperial dto, half-bound morocco, 15s. tome, 1840 


PUGIN’S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 
setting forth the Origin, History, and Signiltication of the various Emblems, Devices, an 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Designs of the Middle Ages, Illustrated by nearly 
εἰ Plates, splendidly printed in gold and coiours, Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top edges 
gilt, 6/. 6s, 


PUGIN’'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancicnt Examples in 
England and Normandy. Royal ἐϊο, 30 Plates, cloth, 1/, ls. ? 1539 


-PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Ancient 
Edifices in Enghand; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large, with 
Historical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings hy Lr Καύυχ, 3 vols. 4to, 


(pub, at L2/, 12s.) cloth, δέ, 6s. 1033 
PUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. ΠΆΒΌΙΝΟ 
and otliers. Royal ato, half morocco, 31, 32. ls44 


PUGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 50 Plates, splendidiy 
printedin Goid and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in oth, with rich gold ornaments, 
(pub, at 3/, 34.}, 2/. Se. 


RADCLIFFE’S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, τον δὶ 
8vo, nearly 40 beautiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, ὅς, (pub. at 1/, 84.}, cloth gilt, 
10s, 6d. : 83y 


RICAUTI'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, including Bridges, Park and Garden 
Buildings, Seats and Furniture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the Buildings. New 
Edition, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub, at lts.), 12s. 


RETZSCHS OUTLINES TO SCHILLER'S “FIGHT WITH JHE DRAGON” 


Royal ito, containing 16 Plates, engraved by Moses, stiff covers, 72. 6d. 


RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S “ FRIDOLIN," Royal 4to, contain- 


ing & Plates, engraved by MoszEs, stiff covers, 4s. Od. 


REYNOLDS’ (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, 300 beautiful Engravings (compris 
ing nearly 40u subjects,) atter this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. REYNOLDs, 
3 vols, lo.io (pub, at 3u/.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 12d, 12s, 


ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottares, in 96 Plates, with Esthmates, Fourth, greatly improved, Edition, Joyal dte 
(pub, at al, 48.), half morocco, 2/, 5s. 


ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS 


50 Plates by HakbDING und ALLOM. Koyal 4to, half morocco, 2/, 2s, 
ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 96 Plates (pub, at 4/. 48.) half morocco, 2/. 5¢. 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS, 56 Plates (pub. at 20. 2s.) half morocco, 1}. 114. 04. 
ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES, 48 Plates (pub at 2. 2¢.), half 


morocco, 14 bla. Gd, 


ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Editiou, with additional Plate. 


4. Viates (pub, at i, lus), halt bound uniform, 14. 40, 


ROSINSON'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS; or, Views, Plans and Elevations 
of English Mansions, viz., Woburn Abbey, Hatteld House, and Hardwicke Hall; also 
Cassiobury House, by Joun Britton, imperial follo, 50 fine Engravings, by Le Kerr 
(pub, ut lod, 10s.), half morocco, gilt edges, 3i. 134, Gd. 18i7 


ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising 33 beautiful Engravings, after Pictures at 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly REMBRANDT, the OsTapDEs, TENIERS, GERARD 
Douw, Born, Cuyr, Reynocps, Titian, and RuBeENS; engraved by GREATBACH, 8B. W. 
ReysoLus, Prespuny, BuRNet, &e,; with letterpress by LINNBLL, royal ἀϊο, (pub, at 
4/, 4s.), half morocco, Il, lls, θα, 


SCHOLA ITALICA ARTIS PICTORIA, or Engravings of the finest Pictures in the Gal- 
levies at Rome, imperial folio, consisting of 40 beautiful Engravings after MICHAEL ANGELO, 
RaPitseL, Tittan, Carnacct, Guibo, PARMIGLANO, etc. by VoLPato and others, fine im- 
pressivus, haif-bound morocco (pub, at loud. 10s.), 24, 128, Od. Romae, lous 


SHAWS SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 765 Plates, drawn from existing 


authorities, with descriptions by Sin SaMUEL R. Meyuickx, K.H. ; ub. 
αἱ zi. ψ4.}, Hl. 114. θὰ, ’ » medium to, plain (pal 


———— ile same, with a portion of the plates coloure’, medium 419. (pub. at 4|. 43.), 21. 128, 6d.), 
ἘΣ ae same, linpertal dto, large paper, with ail the Plates finely coloured, (pub. at Bis. 83,), 
. δ. 


"τ᾿ the aame, imperial 4to, large paper, {th the whole of the Plate : : 
FRR rc A ct paper, δ extra finished la colovis 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD LY H. G. BOHN. 9 


SS 
SHAW'SILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6thtothe 
17th Century, sclected from manuscripts and early printed hooks, "0 Viates, caretully coloured 
rg cA aria with descriptions by Sin FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H,, in one vol. 4to (pub. 

at Si, Se), 40. 4a. 


the same, large paper, highly-finished with opaque colours, and height 
imperial 4to (pub, at ful. 198.), Bl. be. πὰ ᾿ cmt ἢ cso. 


SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGF§ 
renee ered ee yee terete Specimens, 48 Plates (26 of them co,oured) imperial 5... 


—— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the coloured plates highly-finished 4 
heightened with gold (pub, atl. 4e.), 3... 10. ᾿ rs Paya 


SHAW'S HANO-BOOK OF MEDIAVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
selection of 20 Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens of Labels, Monograms, 
Heraldic Devices, &c. not heretofore figured, in ali 37 Plates, printed in colours, linperial syo, 
in cloth boards (pub, at 1... 16s.), 15s. 


SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 
with descriptions by Τὶ MouLe, Esq,, 60 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 3/, 39.), 12, Ie, Ody 


ears ἣ» same, large paper, Imperial 410, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub, at 
οἱ, 61.), 3. 32. 


SHAW'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ORNAMENT, £clect exaviples from the purest and best 


speciinens of all kinds and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (pub, at 1d, 109.), 1} δι, 
ome the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub, at J/,), 20, 128, δά, 


HAWS ΠΝ OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with 50 plates, 4to, boarda 
pub, at 2/, 2¢.), Md. le. 


SHAW'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates, with 
numerous Woodcuts, beautiful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Dook- 
hinding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial ietters to the various 
descriptions, imperial 8vo, boards (pub, at 2/, 29,), 1d. 104. 

—— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, hoards (pub. at 4/. 4s.) 

δι. 109, 


——— the same, larce paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured in the highest 
style, forining a very beautiful and Interesting volume, boards (pub. at 8/. κα}, 6/. 6s. 


SHAW’'S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, with an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to every [ilustration, 
consisting of 85 Copper Piates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful Initial Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every page of this highly 
decorated work, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, the plates carefully coloured, boards (pub, at 7/. 7#.), 
δι. 159, Se. 

——— the same, 2 vols. large paper, imperial 4to, the plates highly coloured and picked-in with 
gold, boards (pub, at 18/.), 142. 146. 

——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
Initial Letters and Lllustrations picked in with goid (only 12 copics got up in this manner) 
(pub. at 30/.), 242, 


SHAW'S ORNAMENTAL TILE PAVEMENTS, drawn from existing authorities 


Royal 4to, with 47 large coloured plates, half hound, reduced to 2/, 24, London, 1858 


SHAW'S GLAZIER’S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
Piaaterera, Gardeners, auc others, cousisting of elaborate desicns for Casement Windows, 
Plasterers’ work, garden walks, etc,, J17 Piates, mostly taken from a work published In 1615, 
by WALTER Grinpg, &vo, boards, pub. at 168., 10s. 6d, 


SHAW AND BRIDGEN'S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Can lelabra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal ito, pub. at 3/, 3a., hulf-bound, uncut, 14, 11. 6d, 1838 


———— the sane, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub, at δ΄, 6+.) half-hd,, uncut, 3), 3e 


SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated ina scrics of 26 
hichly-finished Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub, at 3/, 3s.) half-morocco, uncut, If, 169, 


SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similes of the writings of every 
ace, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing In the 
Libraries of France, Italy, Germany, and England. By M, Silvestre, containing upwards of 
300 large and most beautifully executed fac-similes, on Copper and Stone, most richly illuml- 
nated in the finest style of art, 2 vols, atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edgex, 314. 10%. 

/ ————-e—— the Historical and descriptive Letter-press by Champoilion, Figeac, and Cham- 

poliion, Jun, With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden, ἃ vols. royal svo, 

cloth, 14. 16s.; or hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with the folio work) 2/. 8s. 1850 


SMITH’S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and Interesting 
Localitics. Engravings of Old Houses, Iiluminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, &c., 
&c., containing 109 Plates, some illuminated, with occasional Letter-press. In l volume 419, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 2/, 12s. δα, 


SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN: its Structure, Physiology, and Diseases; with ἃ 
Comparative View of the Typical Forms of Brain in the Animal Kingdom, With numerous 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, Cloth (pub, at 14 is.) 78, 6d, c 


10 CATALOGUE OF NEW EOOKS, 


T COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 

gg th hs a tah Bie , with Historica! Ijlustrations, folio, with 62 coloured plates ilu- 

minated with Gold and Sliver, and highly finished (pub, at 10/. lvs.), half bound morocco 
extra, gilt edges, 32. 13s, 6d. 


SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY: comprising a series of highly-finished Line Engravings, 
representing the Horse and the Dog, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver JoHy 
Scott, from original paintings by Reinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, Cooper, and Landseer, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive Description = the Author of the ‘‘ British Field Sports,’’ 4to, with 
37 τε opper Plates, and numerous Woodcuts by Burnett and others (pub, at 2/. 122. 64,), 
cloth gilt, 14, le. 


STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 vols. 
8vo, with 256 engravings (pub. at 7/. 10s.), half morocco, 2/. 12s, od. 


STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 147 beautifully 
finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them highly illuminated to 
gold and colours, with Historical Descriptions and Intruduction, by Kamps, Folio (pub. at 
19/.), half morocco, 81. 8s. 


or on large paper, Plates illuminated (pub. at 28/.), 12/, 12. 
STRUTT'S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, distin. 


guished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, coniprising 50 very large and highly finished 
painters’ Etchings, imperfal folio (pub. at 9/. 94.} half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4/, 10s, 


1826 
STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 


the Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. ἢν Puancue’, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. royal dito, 155 Plates, 
cloth, 42. 44. The Plates coloured, 7/, 78. The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, 
and opaque colours, in the Missal style, 20/. 1843 


STRUTT'’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 
Containing the most autnentic Representations of all the English Monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth; towether with many of the Great Personages that were emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. PLancue’, 
Esq., F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2/, 28. The Plates coloured, 4/, 4a, Splendidly 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12s. 1842 


STUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 24 fine large Copper plate Engravings, Impe- 
rial folio (pub. at 4/, 4s.), boards, leather back, 1/, 114. 6d, 


The orizinal edition of this fine old work, which is indispensable to artists, It bas long heen 
considered rare, 


TATTERSALL'S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud Farm, the Stall, 
the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 beautiful Steel and Wood illustrations, several 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (pub. at 1/. ila. Gd.), 1d. Le. 1850 


TRENDALL’S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE, AND WOOD, with 
Measurements, δον, for the use of Carpenters and Builders (an excellent practical work), 4to, 
limp cloth (pub. at 15s), 14. 6d. 


TURNER AND GIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, 20 beautiful Engravings on Steel’ 
after the drawings of J. M. W. TURNER, brilliant impressions, io @ portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub, at δέ, 5s.), reduced to 1/, 114, 6d. 


the same, with thick glazed paper between the plates, half-bound morocco, gilt 
edges (pub. at θέ. 6s.), reduced to 24. 2a, 


TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of France, 62 highly-finished Line 
Engravings on Steel bys WILLMORE, GOODALL, MILLER, Cousens, and other distinguishea 
Artists, with descriptive Letter-press by LerrcH RitcHigz,and a Memoir οἱ J, W. M. TURNER, 
R.A, by ALABIC A. Watts, imperial vo, gilt cloth, 1/, ls. Gd., or India Proofs, 3/, 3s. 


WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by acritical View of the 
general Hypothesis respecting Beauty, by LEONARDO DA VINCI, MENGS, WINCKELMAN® 
{umE, HOGARTH, BURKE, KNIGHT, ALISON, and others. New edition, royal 8vo, illustrated 


7 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howaxv, by Gauci and νὰ (pub. at 
2i. 23.), gilt cloth, 1d. le. 


WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 
Account of the Principal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who have been born or resided 
in England, with Notes by DaLLaway; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Rave 
WornuM, Esq., complete in 3 vols. ὄνο, with numerous beautiful portraits and plates, 24. 24. 


WARRINGTON’'S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, from the earliest period of the Art 
to the present time, illustrated by Coloured examples of Entire Windows, in the various styles, 
lmmperial tolio, with 25 very large ard beautifully coloured Plates (one of them nearly four feet 
in length) half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub δὲ 6. 8s.), δὲ. 152. θα, 


WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, ILLustRaTED Epition, complete, with indexes of 
Subjects,’ ** First Lines,’ and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in a very large and beauti- 


ful type, embellished with 24 beautiful Woed Cuts by MaRTin, WESTALL, and otbers (pub. at 
Al, Le.), gilt cloth, 7s, 6d, 
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WESTWOODS PALEOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being aserics of Illustrations of 
the Ancient Versions of the Hible, copled from Illuminated Manuscripts, executed between 
the fourth and sixteenth centuries, royal 4to, 60 Plates beautifully liluminated In gold aud 
colours, balf-bound, uncut (pub. at 4/, 10s.), 34, 108, 


WHISTON’'S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete; containing both the 
Antiquities and the Wars of the Jews. 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with 52 
beautiful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pul. at 1. 44,}. cloth boards, elegantly gilt, Ida. 


WHITTOCK'S DECORATIVE PAINTER’S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, containing the 
mostanproved methods of imitating every kind of Fancy Wood and Marhie, in Oll or Distemper 
Colour, Designs for Decorating Apartments, and the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass, 
ἃς, with Examples from Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, éto, illustrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured (pub, at 2/. 149.), cloth, 14, 104, 


WHITTOCK’S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL. Foolscap 8vo, 7 coloured plates, 


and numerous woodcuts (pub, at 5s.), cloth, 3e, 


WIGHTWICK’'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, A&A Romance of Art and History. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 211 Illustrations, Stee! Plates and Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 129, 6d.), cloth, 1, Is. 


1840 
WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belginmn, Germany, and France, 24 fine 
Plates by Le Krux, &c. Imperial 4to (pub. at 14 188.), half-morocco, 1/. 49, 1837 


WILD'6 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples from the Cathedrals of 
England, of the Ecclesiastic Architecture of the Middle Ages, beautifully coloured, afler 
the orivinal drawings, by CHARLES WILD, Imperial folio, mounted on tinted cardboard like 
drawings, ina handsome portfolio (pub, at 12/, 128.), 5/. 5a. 


WILD’S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portiollo (pub, at 12/. 12s.), imperial follo, 5. δ. 


WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by Mitter, Hoxs- 
BURG ak others, 2 vols. imperial 8vo (pub. at 6/, 6s.), haif-bound mor. extra, gilt a 
21. 124. 6d, 82 


WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Leirca 
REITCHIF, new edition, edited by E,Jzsse, EsqQ., illustrated with upwards of 50 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo, gilt cloth, 155, 


wOoD's ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BAALBEC,. 2 vols. in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
very large and folding (pub. at 7/, 7s.), haif-morocco, uncut, 3/. 134. 6d, 162° 


Matural Wistory, Agriculture, &e. 


ANDREW'S FIGURES OF HEATHS. with Scientific Descriptions, 6 vols, royal &vo, 
with 300 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), cloth gilt, 7/. 108, 1845 


BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 
in which the characters of each Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner ina series 
of magnified Dissections and Figures, highly-finished in Colours, imp. 8v0, Plates, δέ. 1838--- 4) 


BEECHEY.—BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected by Messrs. Lay and Corrre, and other Officert vt the 
Expedition, during the voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Straits. By Sis ‘Wittram 
Jackson Hooxer, and G, A. W. Arnott, Esq@., illustrated by 100 Plates, Leantifuity 
engraved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7. 10s.), Si. 1831—41 


BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, compiled from the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Brecusy, and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Exgedition. The Mammalia by Dr. RrcHARDSON; Ornithology, by N. A. Vicors, Esq.; 
Fashes, by G. T. Lay, Esq., and E. T. Bennett, Esq.; Crustacea, by RicHanp Owen, 
Esq.; Reptiles, by JoHN Epwarp GRAY, Esq. Shells, by W. SoweERBY, Esq.; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. BucKLAND. 4to,{llnstrated ty 47 Plates, containing many hundred Figures, 
beautifully coloured by SOWERBY (pub. at Si, 5a,), cloth, 3/, 13s, 6d. 1830 

BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Illustrated with 
Figurés the size of Life, of the Birds, both Male and Female, in their most Natural on 
their Nests and Ezgs, Food, Favourite Plants, Shrubs, Trees, ἃς. &c. New Edition, revise 
and very considerably augmented, 2 vols. in 1, medinm nes containing 80 beautifully coloured 
plates (pub. at 8/. 8%,), half-bound morocco, gilt backs, gilt edges, 3/. 39, 1845 


BENNETT'S FISHES OF CEYLON, new cdition, royal 4to, with 30 finely coloured 
plates, extra cloth (pub. at θέ. 6s.), reduced to li. 16s, 
GORDON'S PINETUM, being a Synopsis of all the Coniferous Plants at resent known, 


F i History, and Synonymes, and comprising nearly One Hundred New Kinds, 
by Canta | aio tak formeriy Superintendent of the Horticultural Garden, Chiswick, πων ὁ ' 


Robert Glendinning, F.H δυο, cloth, 16s. 
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CATLOW'S DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous Inhabitants displayed by the 
Microscope, Coloured pilates, 12mo., cloth gilt, 5s. : 


: GIST’S NOMENCLATOR; or, Catalogue of recent Species 

gic tape leh Ane gata Ay Synonymes, and references to works where figured οἱ 

described, By AGnka CaTLow and Lovs_Ly, Resgves, F,L.S., §vo, cloth (pub, at bi, le), 
reduced to 10s, 6d, 


᾿ NENSIS; Revised and Improved by Gronck Graves, ex- 

pact rh pepe at ΘΝΟΙ W. JACKSON Hooker; comprising the History of Plants indi. 
enous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by SYDENHAM, EDWARDS, and 
pena 5 vols. royal folio it 109 parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibiting the full natural 
size of each Plant, with magnified Dissections of the Parts of Fructification, &e., all beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at 87/. 44. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 302, 1835 


- ΑΝΟριυεοῆυμΜ BRITANNIA, ΟΥ BRITISH 

περ cin oe ρα αι εις, published under the patronage of the British Assucia- 
tion) svo, numerous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, contaiuing several hundred magnons 
figures, cloth, 1/, lls. 6d. δὲ 


ὲ ISE ON THe BREEDING. REARING, AND GENERAL 
ΒΟ ΕΣ New Edition, wit. corrections and large additions by 
Mxks. Loupow, post 8v0, numerous illustrations by Harvey, cloth Jettered, 5s. 


DON’S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 Vols. royal 4to, 


numerous Woodcuts (pub. at Lad. 8s.), cloth, 1/. lls, 6d. 1831—1838 
DON'’S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS; thirteenth Edition, 8vo (pub, at 1}. 4s), 
cloth, lls, . 


DIXON'S GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited by PRrorxssorn Owen; 
with 40 Plates, containing upwards of 1000 Figures, several coloured; royal 4to., (pub. 
δὶ 3/. 3a.), cloth, Li. Ile. Gu. 


DONOVAN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA, Enlarged by 
J.O, WrEstTWwoop, Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 50 plates, containing upwards of 120 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at 6/.6s.}, cloth gilt, 2/, 5a, 


‘Donovan's works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly illustrated, and 
@xtremely useful.’’ Naturalist, 

“The entomological plates of our countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, especially those contained in his quarto voluines (Insects of India and China), where a 
great number of specics are delineated for the first time.’’—Swainson. 


DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY, Viz; Insects, 16 vols.— 
Birds, 10 vols.—Shells, 5 vols.—Fishes, 5 vols.—Quadrupedas, 3 vols.—together 49 vols. Svo, 
containing 1198 beautifully coloured plates ΤΡῚΣ at 66/, 94.), buards, 251. 178. he sume set of 
39 vols. bound in 21 (pub. at 73/. 10s.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt Lacks, soi. 
Any of the classes may be had separately, 


DOYLE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rural Affairs in 
Beneral New Edition, Enlarged, thick 8vo, with 70 wood engravings (pub, at 13s.), Εἶδα 
8ε. Gd. 548 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, with 108 illustrations, tastefully 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound in fancy cloth (pub. at 2/. 84.), 14. 74. 

the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra cloth, gilt back, sides, and 

edges (pub. at3/. 3s.), Ll. 16s. 


ποτ the second series, containing 36 Illustrations, distinct and complete in itself, has lately 
been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub, at 16s.), 92. 


or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 1/. 1s,), 14a. 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, &c. By J. O. Westwoopn, Esq., ἘΝῚ δι Secretary of the Entorwo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing above 6o¢ 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 15s.), half-bound morocco, θέ, Ἰὼ. 6d. 1837 


GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilide, or Humming 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. GouLD, F.R.S., &c. (now exhibiting in 
the gardens ofthe Zovloyical Society of London), by W, C.L. MARTIN, late one of the Scientific 
Officers of the Zoological Society of London, feap, 8vo, with 16 coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 5s. 


o———— the same, with the Plates BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
GREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Species found in Great 


Britain, ipclusive of all the New Aer: recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vols, royal Svo, 
360 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half-morocco, δέ, 84. 1825—8 


This, thouh a complete Work in itself, forms an almost indispensable Supplement to the 
thirty-six volumes of Sowerby’s English Botany, which does not καρ it Cryptogamous 


Plants. Itis one of the most scientific and best executed works on ndigenous Butany ever 
produced in this country, 
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JOHNSON’S COTTAGE GARDENER'S DICTIONARY, describing all the Plants 
Fruits, and Vegetables suitable for the Garden, Greenhouse, and Stove, with Rules for t τοῖν 
Culture. fifth edition, crown 8γ0, cloth lettered, 1860 (pub. at 84, 6d.), Se 


MARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Their 
Natural Mb 1° together with the Plants on which they feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, by J. Ὁ, Westwoon, Exq., F.L.S., &c., in 1 vol. am. follo, with 44 plates, contuinin 
above 100 figures of Moths, Butterfilles, Caterpillars, &c., and the Planta on which they feed, 
exquisitely coloured after the original drawings, half-bound morocco, 4/. 4s, 1840 


This extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our Enclith Moths and Rutter. 


fies of the full natural size, in all their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, &c., with the plants 
on which they feed, 


HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 
With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altogether unnoticed hy Hotanists, or have 
not been correctly figured. 2 vols, folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plates (pub, at 25/. 44.), 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 12/, 12s. i429—51 


The grandest and most valuable of the many scientific Works produced by Sir William Jiooker. 
HOOKER’S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures and Descriptions of rare or otherwise 


interesting [Exotic Plants, especially of such ag are deserving of heing cultivated in our Gar. 

dens. 3 vols, imperial 6vo, containing 232 large and beautifully coloured Piates (pub. at 15/.), 

cloth, δὶ, 6s. 18241837 
This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker's valuable works. 


“The ‘Exotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the In. 
defatizible author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay claim.'’—Loudon. 


CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged after its organization, forming © Natural 
History of Anima’s, and an Introduetion to Comparative Anatomy, transi ited and uctapted 
to the present state of Science. New and greatly iniproved Edition, with additions by W. δὸς 
CARPENTER and J.O, Westwoop, and a complete Index, illustrated with many hundred en. 
στον τὰ on wood, and numerous engravinzs on steel, coloured, imperial Svo. cloth lettered 
(pub, at VW. 11s. Gd.), 18. 1:02 

An indispensable Book of Reference in every gentleman’s library. 


HOOKER’'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses iu which 
they are applied In the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and In‘ormation, including many valuable Communications from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in3 thick vols. royal 8vo, with 153 pia:*s, many fineiy 
coloured (pub. at δἰ. 5s.), gilt cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 1830—33 


HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTIL AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete In Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub. 
at 12/. 12s.), 84. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in2 vols. royal 4to, exira cioth, δ᾽, 

1829—40 

HUISH ON BEES: TITFIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 

New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 


in every departinent ofthe Apiary, with a description of the most “a dehe hy Hives now in use, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 10s, 6d.), cloth gilt, 6s, 6d. iBad 


JARDINE’S NATURALISTS LIBRARY, 40 vols, 1200 coloured Plates, extra red cloth, 
boards (pub. at 12/.), 74. - 


——— or the volumes separately, according to the following arrangements, in red cloth, top edges 
gilt, 42, 6d. 


Vol. Vol. 
1. Brrps. 1. British Birds, vol. 1 22, ANIMALS. 8, Ruminating Animals, vol. 3 
a 2. Ditto vol. 2 (Goats, Sheep, Oxen) 
ἄτι ἣν 3. Ditto vol, 3 23, " 9. Elephants, &e. 
2% 4. Ditto vol. 4 24, os 10, Marsuplaila 
| τονι δ. Sun Birds 25. ” 11. Seals, ἃς, 
G4 τον 6. Humming Birds, vol. 1 26. " 12, Whales, Κα, 
ΕΓ 7. Ditto vol, 3 27. 99 13, Monkeys 
| or 8. Game Birds 28, INsEcTs. 1. Introduction to Entomo 
Be ey 9. Pigeons logy 
YO, gg 10. Parrots 29. " 2. British Butterflies 
| ae 11, Birds of Western Africa! 30, ἐδ 3. British Moths, ἃς. 
vol. 1} 31. "” 4. Foreign Rutterdles 
12. " 12. Ditto vol, 2 32, ” 5. Foreign Moths 
3. ts 13, Fly catchers 33. ” 6. Reetles 
16. - 14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c, | 34. ye 7, Bees 
1c. ANIMALS, 1. Introduction 35. Fisuss. 1. Introduction, and Foreiga 
16. " 2. Lions, Tigers Fisher 
17. ” 3. British Quadrupeds 36, 2, British Fisbes, vol. 1 
18. " 4, Dogs, vol.1 37. ” 3. Ditto ; vol. 3 
19, " δ. Ditto, vol. 3 38, ” 4. Perch, ἅς. 
20. ” 6, Horses ς 39, " 5. Fishes of Guiana, ἃς. νοῖ. 1 
21. ” 7. Rumina Animals, vol. 1) 40. ” 6, Ditto νοὶ ἢ 


(Deer, Anutelopes, &c.) 


~ 
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JOHNSON’S GARDENER, with numeraus woodcuts, containing the Potato, one vol. 
Cucumber and Gooseberry, 1 vol_-Grape Vine, 2 vols,—Auricula and Asparagus, one vol.— 
Pine Apple, two vols.—Strawberry, oue vol.—Dahlia, one vol.—?each, one vol.—tcgether 1¢ 
vols, 12mo, Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 5a.), cloth, 102. 


the same, bound in 3 vols. cloth, letterea, 9ε. 
JOHNSON'S FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA and Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; em- 


bracing all the most recent discoveries la Agsicultural Chemistry, adapted to the compreben- 
sion of unscientitic readers, (by Cuthbert Johnson, Editor of the Furmer’s dimanac) Ulustrated 
by wood engravings, thick 8vo, cloth, NEW EDITION, (pub, at 2/, 104,), 1d. le. 


LEWIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edition, with an Index of tne Scientific Names and Synonymes, Hf Mr. GOULD and Mr, 
ΕὙΤΟΝ, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub, at 4/. 4s,), half-bound morocco, 2/. 2s, 183¢ 


LINDLEY'S BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 3 vols, 
royal Sw, containing 152 most beautifully coloured plates, chiefly by Mus, WitneRs, Artist 

to the Horticultural Society (pub. at 10/, 10s.), half bound morocoo extra, gilt edges, 5. asi: 


“This is an exquisitely beautiful work. Every plate is like a bighly finished drawing, 
eimilar to those in the Horticultural Transactions.’ 


LINDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove (pub. 
at 4/, 4s.), cloth, Md, dle, θὰ, 


ome the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pub. at 6/. 6s.), cloth, 22, 12s. 6d, 
LINDLEY'S LADIES’ BOTANY; or, Familiar Introduetion to the Natural System of 


Botany. Fifth edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with 100 coloured Plates, illustrating the Flower, Fruit, 
and Anatomy ofevery Trite of Plants, (pub. at 2/. 10s.), cloth gilt, 1/. 5s, 


LOUDON’'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being Popular Descriptions, 
Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is Indispensable in polite educa- 
tion. With Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names, an Explanation of Terms, and an Ap- 
pendix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful woodcuts by Bewick, 

ARVEY, WHIMPER, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected to the 
present state of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s 1850 


LOUDON’'S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM, or the 
Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described; with their propa- 
gation, culture, management, and uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, with above 
400 plates of trees, and upwards of 2500 woodcuts of trees and shrubs (pub. at 10/.), δέ. 58. 1844 


LOUDON'’'S VILLA GARDENER, comprising the choice of a Suburban Villa Residence; 
the laying-out, planting, and culture of the garden and grounds; and every necessary infor- 
mation for the Amateur in collecting, placing, and rearing all the Ala and trees usually 
cultivated in Great Britain; the management of the Villa Farm, Dairy, and Poultry Yard. 
Second edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon, 8vo, cloth extra, with upwards of 377 diagrams, &c 
finely engraved on wood (pub. at 12s.), 88, 6d. 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, exemplified ‘in fifty-six large 
and very beautifully coloured plates of the various breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, 
from drawings by Nicholson, K.3.A., after paintings by Suig_s, R.S.A., 2 vols. in 1, imp. 4to, 
balf bound morocco, gilt edges (pub, at 162, 16s.), 8έ, Be. 


MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CREATION 
or First Lessons in echoes and in the Study of Organic Remains; including Geological 
Excursions to the Isle of heppey, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Foreat, Charnwood Forest, 
Farringdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich Hill, ἕο, By Gipgo™ 
ALGEHNON MANTELL, Esg., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Two thick vols, foolscap 8vo., with co- 
loured Plates, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuta of Fossil Remains, cloth gilt, 15s. 1854 


MANTELL’S (DR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS, consisting of 
Coloured Illustrauons selected from Parkinson’s ‘* Organic Remains of a Former World,” and 
Artis’s ‘‘Antediluvian Phytology,’”’ with descriptions, by Dr. Mantell, 4to, with 74 coloured 
plates, 2/. 5a ΤῊΣ) 
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SCHLEIDEN’S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or Botany as an Inductive 
Science, translated by Dr, Powin LANKESTER, 6yo, with nearly 400 I!lGstrations on wood 
and steel, cloth (pub, at 1d, 1ls.), 108. 6d, 1849 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, containing exact and faithful representations in thelr full natural 
size of all the known species fuund in Great Britain, 383 ἜΝΩΣ in 228 beautifully coloured 
Piates. 2 vols. elephant folio, elegantly balf-bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 
gilt edges, 31/. 102, 14834 

‘©The grandest work on tle yi engl pn in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon's ts for the Birds of America, Every figure, excepting ina very few instances 
of extremely large birds, is of the full natural size, beautifully and accurately drawn, with all 
the κῶς of life."’—Ornithologist’s Tert Book, 

“* What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 
work as thisof Mr Selby! It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 
ficent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist.’’—Plackwood's Magazine, 


SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 
Edition (pub. at le, le.), 12s. 1833 


s'BTHORPE’S FLORA GRACA, The most costly and mugnificent Botanical work 
ever published, 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifully coloured Plates, half-bound, morocco, 


Lee by subseription, and the number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 
252/.), 631, 


SIBTHORPE'S FLORA GRACA PRODROMUS; πῖνε Plantarum omnium Enume- 
ratio, quas in Provinciis aut Insulis Gracie invenit Jon, SiprHorpR: Characteres et 
Synonyma omnium cum Annotationibus Jac. Epy. SmitH. Four parts, in 2 thick vols. 8y0, 
(pub. at 24. 22.) 142. Londini, 1816 


SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, its 
Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filiations and Migrations, with 34 coloured Plates 
(each containing two or more subjects), Portrait, and Vignette title-page, thick {cap, 8vo, full 
gilt cloth (pub. at 72, 6d.), δι, 


This volume ranges with JaARpINE'’s NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 
SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 


the Science, iliustrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Shells, etched on copper-plates, in which 
the most characteristic examples are given of all the Generaestablished up tothe present 
time, arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
respecting the Geographical or Geological distribution of each; Tabular Views of the Sys- 
tems of Lamarck and De Blainvilie; a Glossary of Technical Terms, &c. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 
δυο, cloth, 18%.; or with the Plates coloured, cloth, 1/. 16s. 


SOWERBY'S CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COLOURED FIGURES 
OF ALL FHE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8vo, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 15/.) 7/. 10s. 181} 


SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Descrip- 
tions of ail the Genera of British Bectles, edited by SHUCKARD, 8vo, with 94 plates, comprising 
688 fixures of Beetles, beautifully and most accurately drawn (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, If. ls, 1840 


‘*The most perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.”’ 


STEPHENS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols. 8vo0, 100 coloured Plates (pub. at 
21/.), half bound, 8/. 84. 1828-46 


— Or separately, LEPIDOPTERA, 4 vols. 41. 4s, CoLropreRra, 5 vols. 4/. 4. DERMAPTERA, 
ORTHOPTERA, NEUROPTERA, &c., 1 vol. ll. la. HYMENOPTERA, 2 vols. 2/. 22. 


SWAINSON'S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; or, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESCRIBED SHELLS. Royal 4io, containing 94 large and 
beautifully coloured figures of Shells, half bound mor., gilt edges (pub. at δί, 5s.), 2/, 12s. δά 


SWAINSON’S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: oz, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Classes of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conchology, 6 vols, royal ὅνο, containing 
318 finely coloured Plates (pub. at 16/, 16s.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 9/. 9s. 


SWEET’S FLORA AUSTRALASICA: on, A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS, Natives of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 15 Nos., forming 
1 vol. royal 8vo, complete, with 56 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 3/, 15s.), cloth, πᾶν 


SWEETS CISTINEZ: om, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, on ROCK ROSE. 80 


Nos., forming | vol, royal 8yo, complete, with 112 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at δὲ. “hs 
cloth, 2/. 124, 6d. 1 


* One of the most Interesting, and hitherto the scarcest, of Mr. Sweet's beeutifal publications.’ 


~ 
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{Miscellaneous Enalish Witerature, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POZETRZ AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES, * 


BARBAULD’S (MRS.) SELECTIONS from the Seecrator, TATLER, GUARDIAN, and 
FREENMOLDER, with a Preliminary Essay, new edition, complete in J vols, post bvo, elegant ¥ 
printed, with Portraits of Addison and Steele, cloth, unyorm wuk the Standard Library, (pub, 
at i0s.), 7s. F Ε Moxon, Ἰδὲ} 


ΒΙΑΚΕΥ 5 HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embracing the 
Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science trom the earliest period to the present time, 4 νος, 
thick ovo, very handsumely printed, cluth lettered, (pub, at 3/.), Li. Lonywane, rou 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON;.BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 
Incorporating his Tour to the Mebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pie- 
ceeding Editors. with numerous Additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murpuy, Trets, 
ReEvyNOLDS, SVEVENS, and others, 10 vols, 12mo, illustrated by upwards of 50 Views, Por- 


traits, and Shects of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from Lyawings by S1ANFIELD, 
Makprina, &c., cloth, reduced to li. 10s. 


This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifnlly printed in the popular form of 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron’s Works, ia just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himseil ioved and 
recominended, In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present 
edition, he says: * Books that you may carry to the fre, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the moat uselul after all, Such books form the mass of geueral and easy reading.” 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 


and Connoisseur, 3thick vols. 8vo, Portraits (pub. at 2/, 54.), cloth, li, 7s. Either yolume 
may Le had separate. 


BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the prin- 
cipal English Poets from MILTon to KIRKE WHITE. 4 vols. post 8vo. (size of Standard 


ae ae ), printed ina very small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Portraits (pub, at 24. 28.), . 
clot, 16. 


BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Escay om the British Con- 
stitution, 3 vols. byo, (pub, atid. dla. 6d.), cloth, 14, Je. 1646-45 


BLANC 9 (LOUIS) HISTORY OF TEN YEARS, from 1530-—1540, 2 thick vols. 8yo, 


Cloth (pub. at bd, Ga.), reduced to 7s, Ge. 


BURKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, | Comprising a Registry of ail Armorial 
Hearings, Crests, and Mottoes, fromthe Earliest Period to the Present Vine, including the 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 
Yerms, Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very Jarge vol, imperial Svo, beautifully 

rinted in small tvpe, in double columns, by WHITTINGHAM, embellished with an clabcrate 
‘rontispiece, richly illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 4s.), clota 
giit, 1d ds. 1844 

The most elahorate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
30,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guillim, Ed. 
mondsun, Collins, Nisbet, Berry, Robson, and others; besides many thousand names which 
have never appeared in any previous Work. This volume, in fact, in a simall compass, Lut 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 


BURNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 
with Historical aud Biographical Notices. 3 vols. super royal 8vo. cloth, 1... lls, 6d. 


BURNS’ WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, ἄς, Ruyyal bvo, 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18s.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10s. οὐ 


This is positively the only coinplete edition of Burns, ina single volume, 8vo. It contains 
not only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given elsewhere) and full 
aud juteresting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings. ‘The very 
complete anc interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pawes, and the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extending 
jn all to 848 paves, The other editions, including one published in similar shape, with an 
abridement of the Lifeby Allan Cunningham, comprised tn only 47 pages, and the whole volume 
ἀμ only 504 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 


CAPGRAVE’S BOOK OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS HENRIES, translated from the 
Monkish Latin original by the Rey. F, C. HinGrsron, royal 8vo, frontispiece, ha!f morocco 
(pub. at L2a.), Τα, Gd. 

This is the English translation of one of the most interesting of the Chronicles published be 


order of Government under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, Only a very limited 
impression bas been taken off. 


CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Translations, with an 


Introductory Sketch of the History of French Poetry; Edited by his Sun, the Kev. HENaY 
Cary, Foolseap svo, cloth, 5s. 1846 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY Η. G. BOHN. 1? 


SARY'S LIVE a: CUR a 
ARY'S | τὰ (ES OF ae EOETS: supplementary to Dr. Jounson's line 


CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Historical, Topographical, and 
Jicturesne; descriptive of all the Cities, Towns, Country Seats, and Suljects of local Inte- 


rest on the various Lines, linperial 8vy, cloth, with map and ἢ ι ᾿ 
μκὶ θα β κόρ λάροο ’ ’ ’ Ρ umerous cults, (pub, at il. τὸν 


CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Fdition, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, ἘΠ͵σαῖν ει 
Paul and Virginia, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werter’ 


Theodosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas, complete in 1 vol ξ 
medallion Portraits (pub. at lus, Gd.), cloth, 3e. 6d. , ᾿ κι a 


COPLEY’S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 
ALOLLTTON, Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small $vo, fine Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at Gs.), cloth, 44, 6d, 1839 


COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Cary. Illustrated 


pips BS svo, with 18 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Designs by Hanvey, cloth, gill 
edges, 15s, 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by Jonn Ilitt Burton, 2 vols, 
post $vo (pub, at 18s.), cloth, 9%, 


DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Meme'r by 
ΤῸ Dinnts. Mliustiated with 12 Cliaracteristic Sketches, engraved on Stcel by Giuonae 
CRUILKSIIANK, 12mo, cloth lettered, δε. 1448 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, bya Lady (Mas. Ἀυν νη). New Edition, with numerous 
edditional Receipts, by Mrs. BIRCH, 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 


EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Burckhardt, Lindsay, and other leading Autho 


rities, by J. A. St. JOHN. 125 fine Wood Engravings. Demy svo, (pub. at 129.), cloth, Se. 


ELLIS’S POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, being a complete Account of the Society and 
Friendiy Isiands, written during a Residence. 4 vols. feap. 8vo, new edition, with a complete 
Index, maps and plates, cloth (pub, at 1/.), reduced to 142. 


“ERSKINE'’S EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA under the Emerrons BABE and 

HUMAYUN, complete, with a General Index, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/, 12s.) Lue. 

The Life of the Emperor Baber occupies the whole of the first volume, and is an extremely 
interesting memoir. 


FENN’S PASTON LETTERS, Original Letters of the Paston Family, written during the 
Keicns of Henry VI, Edward 1V, and Richard III, by various persous of Rank and Conse: 
quence, chiefly on Historical Subjects, New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, complete. 
z vo!s. bound in J, square 12mo (pub. at Nat cloth gilt, 5s. Quaintly bound in maroon 
morocco, carved boards. in the carly style, gilt edges, 15s, 

The oricinal edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters {is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abriccement, as mizht be 
supposed from its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate version of the 
letters written in an ot.solete ianguayge, and adopting only the more modern, readable version, 
published by Fenn. 

‘The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come In asa precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone ia 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe.—/al/am. 


FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
medium 8vo, with 20 capital vlates by CRUIKSHANK (pub, at 1/. 4s.), cloth cilt, 144, 

“ΟΥ̓ all the works of imagination to which English genius bas given origin, the writings of 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own,’’—Sir ll aller Scott. 
“The prose Homer of human nature.’’—Lord Byron. 


FISCHER (DR.) FRANCIS LORD BACON OF VERULAM: Realistic Philosophy 
and its age, tranrlated by JonN OXuNFORD, post 8vo, cioth (pub. at 94, 6d.), 3s 67. 


FOSTER’S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER; ona Man's Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on the ΩΝ Romantic; on the Aversion of Menof Taste to Evangelical Religion, 
ἂς. Feap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6¢.), cloth, δ, 

“T have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. Ile ts one of the moat 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced.’’—Sir James Mackintosh. 


FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
eens printed, in fcap. 6vo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 
cloth, 5a. 

‘Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one by which he wished his 
literary claims to be estimated.” 

**A work which, popular and admired, as {t confessedly is, has never met with the thoussndth 
pert of the attention which it deserves.’’—Dr. Pye Smuth. 
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ND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &o, 
da tie lke ete nay οι, geet Woodcuts, 2 vols, euper-royal Bvo, 
(pub. at bi ΡΝ cloth lettered, 14. ὃ). 1946 


<< IVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA. 
GAZETTEER-— NEW EDINBURGH UfIIV any hiterta Jublished. New Edition, revised 
and completed tothe present time, by JoHN THOMSON (Editor of the Universal Atlus, &t.), 
very thick 8vo (1040 pages) Maps (pub, at 18s.), cloth, 12s, 
This comprehensive volume is the latest, and by far the beat Universal Gazetteer of its size. 
It includes a full account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, ἄς, ὅς, 


GELL’S (SIR W'!.LIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. | An 
improved Editior, complete in one vol, #yo, with several Plates, cloth, lv, With ὁ very large 
Map of Romeand tts Environs (from # most careful trigonometrical rer » mounted on cloth 
anid folded in a case so as to forma volume, ‘Together 2 vols, ὅν, cloth, ἢν be, ἊΜ 

“The so replete with what le valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
ree cae altos all nord but a meagre indication of their interest and worth. It te, 
ndeed, δ lasthhg memorial of ernent Uterary exertion, devoted to a subject of great Import. 
ance, and one dear, vot only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history ἰδ an object of consideration.’ 


’ F PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY, from the earliest ages to the 

sala if Mal old preheat comprehending @ detailed Account of the Hstablishment of the 
Tuohy OF GRAVITATION BY NEWTON, and its Development by Lis successors; with an 
Exposition of the Progress of Research on all the other subjects of CELESTIAL Piiisics, thick 
νυ, cloth (pub, at 1bs,)--8s, 1552 


GOETHE'S FAUST, in German, with copious explanatory and grammatical Notes for 
the use of Students, by Da, FALCK Le Bann, thick 8vo, cloth (pub. at 15s.), 5s. 


GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, with o Life and Notes, 4 vols., feap. 8vo., with engraved 
Titles and Plates. New and elegant Edition (pub, at 1/.), extra cloth, 12s, 


‘Can any author—can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Go'dsmith for the vanety, 
heauty, and power of hiscompositionst You may take him and ‘cut him out in little stars,’ 60 
many lights does oe to the imagination.’’—A thenaeum, 


“The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most preci*us “ wella of Englisu 
undefiled.’’—Quarleriy Review. 


GORDON’S HISTORY CF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 
aigns arising fromthe Struggles of the Greek Patriots in einancipating their country from the 
Murkish yoke. By the late THomas Gorpon, General οἱ a Division of the Greek Army. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plans (pub. at 1/. 10s.), cloth, 10s. θά, 1842 


GORTON’'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A new and enlarged Edition, with a 


Supplement, completing the Work to the present time, 4 vols, 8vo, cloth lettered, 1d, 1s, 6d. 


HEEREN’'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated, from the German viz. 
—AsIA, New Edition, complete in 2 vols,AFRICcA, lvol.- Eunorpk ΑΝῸ ITs COLONies, } 
vol.—ANCIENT GREECE, and HISTORICAL TREATISES, 1 VOL. MANUAL OF ANCIENT His- 
TORY, 1 val.—together 6 vols. 8vo (formerly pub, at 7/.), cloth lettered, uniform, 24, 89. 

#,* New and Complete Editions, with General Indexes. 
** Professor Heeren’s Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those with 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Lurope.'’—Quarlerly Keview, 


NEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA; including the Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New edition, corrected throughout, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 vol, δνο, cloth, 16s, 


HEEREN S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA: including the Persians, Phe- 
nicians, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete in 2 
vols. BVO, elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2/. 6s.), cloth, 11. 4a, 


“One of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historica. stories since the days of 
Gibbon.’’—Athenacum. 


WEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bancrorr; and HISTORICAL 
TREATISES; viz.—1, The Political consequences of the Reformation. II, The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Pract} al Influence οἱ Political Theories. 111. The Rise and Growth of the Conti- 
penta] Interests Great Britain. Ip 1 vol ἄνω, with Index, cloth, 15s. 


i αν ΄ὦ τ ὐὐ ον 


PUBLISHED OR 80LD BY H. G. ROHN. 19 
eee 


HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE AND ITS COLONIES, trom its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Centary, 
to its re establishment upon the Fallot Napoleon; translated from the Fifth German Edition. 
New Edition, complete in 1 vol, &vo, cloth, 144, 

**The best History of Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and It Is likely long to remata 
without a rival,—A/henacum, 

‘A work of sterling value, which will difase useful knowledge for generations, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten.'’—Lilerary Gazette. 


HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particnlarly with regard to the Consti- 
tutions, the Commerce, and the Colonies of the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo (pub. at 15s.), cloth 12s, 

*.* New Edition, with Inder, 154} 

‘*We never remember to have seen a Work In which so much useful knowledge was con- 

densed Into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces us that this hook will he 

useful for our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 

better and more instructive parts ofhistory. The translation Is executed with great fidelity.’ 
—Quarterly Journal of Education, 


HEEREN’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Complied from the Works of A. Η, L. H&gREN, 12mo (pub, at 2s, 6.) 
cloth, 2s. Oxford, Talboys, 1436 


HOBBES COMPLETE WORKS, English and Latin, edited Ly Sin W. MoLeswortn. 
Portrait and plates. 16 vols, 8vo, (pub.at 8/. &s.), cloth, Δ), 3s. 
The Latin Works form 5 vols, the English Works ¥\ vols, each with a General Index. As 
fewer were rin of the Latin than of the English, the former are not sold separately, 
but the English 1) vols, may be had for 1/, 168. 


HUME AND SMOLLET'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 1 large vol., with a 


Memoir of Hume, impl. 8vo, fine portraits of the authors, extra cloth (pub. at 1. δ4.}, 1d, 14. 


JAMESS WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated ina 
serics of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, hy James Vaerwon, 
Secretary of State; with Introduction and Notes, by G, P, R. James, Esq., 3 vols, 8v0, Por- 


traits (pub. at 2/. 29.), cloth, 182. is4] 
SAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR;; anew Anniysis of the openings of Games; trane 
lated, with Notes, by WALKER, 8v0, cloth, lettered (pub. at 15s.), 69. Gd, im? 


JOHNSON’'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author’s Inst 
Folio Edition, With allthe Examples tn full. To which are pear a History of the Lan 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. linperial 8vo (pub, at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 18. 


JOHNSON'SS (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Murrny. New and improved Edition, 
complete in 2 thick vols, 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at I/. 11s. Gd.), 15s, 1539 


JOHNSONIANA; ἃ Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 

nearly a hundred different Publications, and not contained in BoswS u's Life of Johnson, 

nalies bi Δ: W. Croker, M.P. thick fcap, 8vo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10s.), 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 


KOHLRAUSCH’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from tlie Earliest Period to the Present 
‘lime, 8vo, oloth (pub, at I4a.), reduced to 3s. Gd. 
CosteENts.—Ancient Germany and its Inhabitants. from the most Ancient Times to the 
Conquests of the Franks under Clovis a.p. 446—From the Conquests of Clovis to Charle- 
magne 4%0-768—The Carlovingians, from Chariemagne to Henry κι 768-919—From Henry I. 
to Rudolphus of Hapsburg, 919-1273—The Middle Ages—From Rudolphus }., of Haps- 
burg, to Charles V., 1273-1520—Emperors of Different Houses, 1273-1437—The House of 
Austria, from Charles ¥. to the Peace of Westphalia, 1520-16i18—From the Peace of West- 
Phalia in 1648 to the present thie. 


KNIGHT'S OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: 8 Portrarr Gatcery of the most 
vminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, &c., of Great 
Britair, accompanied by full and original Biographies (written by Lonp BROUGHAM, CRAIK, 
ΠΕ MorGAn,and others), imperial 4to, with 74 fine Portraits on steel, 12larce coloured Plates 
of remarkable buildings, and upwards of 250 historical and iecorative Vignettes on wood, 
cioth gilt (pub, at Is, 29. 6d.), 154, 


KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, oe 
above 50,000 additional Words; to which is added an Accentuated Vocabulary of Classical κ 
Scripture Proper Names, new edition, In 1 thick handsome volume, large 6vo, with Portrait, 
cloth lettered (pub, at 11, 49.), 7s. 6d, 5 


LACONICS; OR THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
Eaitlon. 4 atte ee pi hs A IR ΑΕ. 30 Portraits (pub, at 15¢.). clot? 
’. 
This pleasant collection of pithy and sententious readings, from the best English authors . 
all ages, has long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 


LOW'S DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN; comprehending the 
Natural and Economical! History of Species and Varieties; with Observations on the princt 
ples and practice of Breeding. Thick 8vo, (pul. at 14 δε.}, cloth, Sa 


LOW ON LANDED PROPERTY AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES, thim 
8vo, cloth (pub, at 1/. 1¢.), 72, 6d. 
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LAING'S KINGS OF NORWAY; THE HEIMSKRINGLA, or CHRONICLE of the 
KINGS OF NORWAY, translated from the Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson, with a preliminary 
Dissertation and Notes by SAMUEL Larna, Esq,; 8 vols., 8vQ.; cloth, (pub. at 1). 162.), 184. 


LAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing his Letters, Essays of Elia, 
Poems, Plays, &c., with Life of the Author, including the additional Memorials, by Sin Τὶ N, 


TAL¥OUBD, in 1 stout volume royal 8vo, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, 
(pub, at 16s.), cloth, 12s, 


LEAKE'S (COL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 8 vols. 8vo. With a very large Map of 
the Morea, and upwards of 30 various Maps, Plans, Plates of ancient Greek Inscriptions, ἃς 
(pub. at 2/, $s.), cloth, 14. 8. 1830 


LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, never before published. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/. 8s,), cloth, 124. 1839 


LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS, (Dante, sriosto, 
Boiardo, ‘lasso, Pulci}, with J.ives ofthe Writers. 2 vols, post 8vo, (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, lus. 
*,* This elegant work is for the atilian Poets what Lamb's Pales are for Shakespeare, 


LODGE'S (EOMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, ia the Reigns of Henry VII1., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James f, 


Second Edition, with above 80 Autographs Οἱ the principal Characters of the period. Three 
vols, ὅνο, (pub. at Lf. 16s,), cloth, 1d. 1838 


MICHELET’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. Translated by WALTER K. Kenty. Two thick 
Vols. ὄνυ., 1,200 pages, Cloth (pub. at 1. 88.), reduced to 7s. 


MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; conprising, 1, The 
History of Geographical Discovery; 2. Principles of Physical Geograph) ; 3, Complete De- 
gcription, from thse most recent sources, of all the Countries of th World. New and enlarged 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabet.cal Index of 13,500 Names. 
Thick svo, cloth (pub, at 1/, 108.), reduced to 15s, 185) 


MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE, Present and Past. New edition, In one thick 


volume, crown Syo, cloth (pub, at 10s, 6d,)—6s. 


MARTINEAU'S LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM: a Series of Essays, Third edition, 
feap. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 3s, 6U.)—2s, 6d, 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; forminga popular 
and Authentic Peseription of all the Colonies of the British Linpive, and embracing the His. 
tory—Physical Geography —Geology—Climate—Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms— 
Government—Pbinance—Military Defence Commerce—Shipping—Monetary System - Religion 
—Population, White and Coloured—Education and the Press—Emigration—Social State, &e., 
of each Settlement. Founded on Oficialand Public Documents, furnished by Government, 

- the Hon, East India Company, Sc. Illustrated by Ortginal Maps and Plates, 8 volumes, 
aie 8vo. cloth, 1d. 1s. 
a 


ch volume of the above serics {s complete in itself, and sold separately, as fullows, 
at 3a. Gi. 2. 


Turn Carapas, Upper AND LOWER, 

ΝΙΝ Sourn WaALEs, Van Dikwen’s Linn, Swan River, and SovrTit AusTHRALTA. 

THe West Ixpiks. Vol. I1.—Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, the Bahamas, 
and the Virgin Isles. 

Tue West lNpirs. Vol. 11.—British Guiana, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Demerara, 
ani bat Berbice, Anguilla, ‘Turtola, St. Kitt's, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, Douiiuica, 
and wevis, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Care Breton, Prixncp Epwakp's Isre, THE Ber- 
MUDAS, NEWFOUNDLAND, and ftupson's Bay, 

THE East INp1ie3. Vol. I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, &c, 

Yur East Inpies, Vol. If, 

British PossessioNs IN THE INDIAN AND ATLANTIC OcRANs, viz,—Ceylon, Penang 
Malacca, Singapore, Sicrra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, the Falkland 
Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension. 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, aud Social, Two vo's. 
δνο, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at 1... 4s.), cloth, 14s, 1847 


MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Three handsome vols. 8vo. 
Embellished with numerous highly-finished Line-Engravings by Cooper and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps; besidca @ great 
number of tine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3/. 7»), elegant in gilt cloth, 1/, 16s. Large paper, 
India peoofs (pub. at 0} gilt cloth, 2,. 124. 6d. 

“Mr. Maxwell's ' Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, bas norival among similar 
publications of the day, . . . . We pronounce It free from tattery and bombast, succinct 
and masterly. . . . . The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 
battles and sieges numerous, ample, and use!ul; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 


vignettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself.’”* 
—Times, 


MAXWELL'S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoirs of 
the Union, and of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1893, cloth, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Ulustratious on steel by GuonGe CRUIKSHANK, ὑὸν edition, gilt cloth, (pub, at 16s.), Da. 

MITLA, ἃ Narrative of a Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, By G, ΚΟ Vox 
TEMPSKY, Bo, With 5 coloured plates, and 11 woodcuts, cloth (pub, at 18s.), 75. Cu, 
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WINIATURE LIBRARY (BOHN’S.) 


All foolscap 12mo., printed on the finest paper, and very elegantly boarded in the new style ῳ 
morocco cloth. 


BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; comprising a great variety 


of amusing Instruction for Young Persons, complete, elegantly printed, frontispleces 
cloth gilt (pub, at 6v.), 3e.; or with gilt edges, 306d. ὁ 4, P , ᾿ 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, One stout, closely but elecantly 
printed volume, feap, }2mo. with fine equestrian portrait of Napoleon, and frontisplece, 
cloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4a, 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Quite complete, including the Third Part 
with a Life and numerous explanatory Notes by the Rev, Τὶ Scort, Klegantly printed on 
fine wove ἀρὰν and embellishedwith 25 fine full-sized Woodcuts hy Hanvny, contalning 
- in Sa vey's edition, also @ fine frontispiece and vignette, cloth gilt, 32, Gv. ; or with 
gilt edves, 4s, 


BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressed Poems not published 
ay Bao oe in 1 thick vol., with a beaullful Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d, ; or with 
Ιν ages, ts 


BYRON’S DON JUAN, complete, clegantly printed, frontispicces, cloth gilt, (pub. 
at Sa.), 28. Gd ; or with gilt edges, 3a, 
CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and the 


Life and Times of Bunyan, frontispleces, cloth gilt, 24, 6d, 
COLERIOGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gilt, 2s.; or gilt edges, 2». 6d. 
COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with ἃ short Life by Soutney, including (for the 


first time in a small size), all the CopyriGut Poems, complete in one handsome volume, 
feap. 2imo, (700 pages), very elegantly printed, with two extremely beantiful Frontispieces 


afer HARvEY, engraved on Steel by GoonaLt, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4a. 


DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 
and Viznette Title, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 42. 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an improved 
edition of Chesterfield’s Advice to hls Son on Men and Manners; and Tr1k Youna MAN’s 
Uws Book; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to form the Character ona solid Basis, and to insure Respectability and Success 
in Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s.; or with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. Tlirce vols. 
in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 


‘Ane frontispiece by CATTZAMOLE, clothgilt, 3s,; or with gilt edges, 3. Gd. 

JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, 
Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language, complete inone thick and 
closely but elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 44,}, 39.; or with gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, &c. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

LONGFELLOW’'S POETICAL WORKS, viz., Voices of the Night—Evangeline— 
Seaside and Fireside—Spanish Students— Poetical Translations, 2 vols. in 1, portrait and 
frontispicces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, ¥: 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, viz., Oultre-Mer—Iypeiion—Karanagh, 8 
vols. in 1, cloth gilt 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edecs, 3s, 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life aud Notes by Dr. Stennina; to which 
is prefixed Dr. CHANNING'S Essay on Milton. Frontispiece, cloth gilt, (pub. at 6s.), 
3s. 6. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Macnrrrson; with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Osstan; and Dr. Brair's Critical Dissertation. Complete in 
lneatly printed volume, frontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3*.; or with 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
Essay on the Life, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printcd, frontispieces, cloth 
gilt (pub. at 6s.), 3s.; or with git edges, 3s. Gd. 

This is the only pocket edition with notes. 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Hokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs; 
with Notes, anda Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, portrait and 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s, 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Providence 
throughout all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed vol., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s), 3a. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautiful woodcuts, 
cloth gilt, 2s. ; or with gilt edges, 2s δά, 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two vols. in one, cloth gilt, 32. 64.5 oF 
with gilt edges, 3s, 
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MONSTRELET'S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by CoLomat 
JOHNES, with Notes, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts (uniform with Froiasart), 2 vols, super 
royal 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/, 10s,), 14. 42. 


NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Sin Hanais Nicoxas, 7 vols, 8vo. 
{prub, at 54, 108.), cloth, 24, 10a, - 1845—46 


NIEBUHR'S LECTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY, translated by Chepmell and 
Demmier, complete ta 3 thick vols., 12mo, cloth, frontisp,, pub. at }6s.—10s, 6d, 


PERCY'S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces ef our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date, 
and.a copious Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo, New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by STEPHANOFP (pub. at 15s.), cloth gilt, 74. 6d, 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 thick volume, foolscap 8vo., frontispiece 
and vignette, cloth gilt, (pub. at Ss,), 3s. 6d, δὲν 


RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Account of Bencoolen, and Details of the 
Commerce and Kesources of the Indian Archipelago, Edited by Lapy ΒΆΡΕΙ ΕΒ. Togetber 


2 vols, 8vo, and a splendid quarto Atlas, containing upwards of 100 Pla by Dan 
finely coloured (pub, at 3/, 10s.), cloth, Ἰώ 78, snd is παν 


ROBY'S |LEGENDARY REMAINS, en elutiag ποιῷ Red Cap, the Death Painter 
‘rystal Goblet, etc.) with a Sketch of his Literary Life his Wid t = 
printed, portrait, cloth lettered (pub, at 10s, 6d,), 5s. : ΕΣ tet nas enataee 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his further Adventures, 
with Life of Deror, ἄς, upwards of 60 fne Woodcuts, from Designs by HARVEY, post Bvo. 
New and improved Edition, with additional cuta, cloth gilt, 40. 6d, 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 


** Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English lan- 


guage, which has been more generaily read or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’’—Sir Walter Scott, 


PORTER'S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 2 vols. Svo., with 5 en- 
Οὐ συ αν ἢ 15 on steel, cloth (pub. at 1, 4.), 104. 6d. 1505 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and complete Edition, with engraved 


Frontispleces and 7 Maps. 2 vols, bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 1, 4s.), 
cloth, 122. 


The only complete edition in a compact form; it is uniform in size and appearance with 
Monon’s Series of Dramatists, &c. The previous editions of llollin ina single volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 


ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, THoMAs Roscog, Complete in 1 stout vol. 8vo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail: pieces, cloth, Mf, 44 1845 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED “ THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
New and much improved Evition, edited by his Son, THoMas Roscog. Comptece tal stout 


vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, Ulustrated by numerous Engravisys, lotroduced 
as head and tail-pieces, cloth, 12s. 1845 


“1 have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. They add the name of 
Roscoe to the very first rank of English Classical Historians.’’— Matthias, Pursuilsof Lilerature. 

* Roscoe is, I think, by farthe best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for dee 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal to the originals.’’— Waipole, Lari ῳ Ors 


ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at lis.), boards, 7s., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition, Portrait and 
Plates (pub. at 1d. 11s, 6Gd.), boards, ICs. 

*,* This volume is supplementary to all editions of the work. 


THE ROWS ROL, containing Armorial bearings, This Rol was laburd and finished by 
Master Join Rows of Warre@yck. With descriptive letter-presa and Introduction by W. 
Courthope, Esq. Now first published, 1860, Royal 410, elegantly printed by Whittingham, 
with 34 large plates of Arms, Armour, and Costume, HIGHLY ILLUMINATE) ΙΝ GOLD AXD 
COLOURS, 4to, half morocco, top edges gilt, 5/. 15s. 6/. Pickering, 1845 

*,* This curious volume, of which only one hundred copies were printed in 1845, has hitherte 
remained unpublished, and the firs: announcement of it for sale wag in the present year. Henry 
G. Bohn is now, by the kindness of Mr. CoukTHOPE, of the Heralds College, enabled to add aa 
historical Introduction and a complete description of the plates, . 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vatpy’s Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, &c. 15 vols, ὯΝ 8vo, with 171 
st 


Plates engraved on steel after Desigas of the most distinguished British Artists; also Fac- 
similes of all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 3/. 15s.), cloth, rich gilt, 2/, 5a. 1848 


SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. 1 vol. 8vo, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dx. Jou Nson, Portrait (pub. at 1Ss.), cloth, 79. 6d. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. [Pocket Fdition, with a Life by ALexannen 


CHALMERS, complete in 1 thick vol. 12mo, printed in a Diamond type, with 40stee! Engravings 


(pub, at 10s, 6d,), cloth, 5s. has 
SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, with Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of bis 
Life and Writings, edited by CHARLES KwiGHT, Illustrated by 40 large Designs on wood 


by W Harvey, Sixth Edition, thick &vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

SCHLOSSER'S HISTORY OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY, AND OF THE XIxth 
til the Overthrow ofthe French Empire; with particular reference to Mental Cultivation oné 
Progress. Jranslated trom the German by Davison, with copious Index. 8 thick vols, ἅν, 
(pub, at 42. 16s.), cloth extra, 1/, 84. 


SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Narratives of the most remarkable 
Wrecks, Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the ‘* Loss of the Wager,"’ *‘ Mutiny of the 
BKounty,’’ ἃς, 12mo, Frontispiece and Vignette (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 


SMOLLET7'S WORKS, Edited by Roscor. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, 
Humphrey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures of an 
Atom, Travels, Plays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by Caurxsnanxk (pub. a 
1/. 42), cloth gilt, 14s. 

ἡ Perhaps no hook ever written excited such peale of inextinguishable laughter as Smol 
lett's.—Sir Waller Scott. 

STERNE’'S WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at 184.) 

d. 


cloth, 10s. 6 


5T. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the “ Studies of Nature,” “ Paul and Virginia,” and 
the * Indian Cottage,’’ with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, hy the Rey. F. CLAnxr 
complete in 2 thick vols. feap, 8vo, Portraitand Frontispieces (pub. at iss.), cloth, 7s. 1844 


SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Roscoz. Complete in 2 vols, medium 8vo, Portrait, 
(pub. at 1, 128,), cloth gilt, 1. 4a. 
** Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.’’—Lord Chesterfield. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scencry and their People; being Incidents of 
History and Travel, from BuRCKHARDT, LInDsAY, Rowinson and other leading Authorities, 
by W.K. KEtiy. With 180 fine Wood Engravings, Demy 8vo, (pub, at 124,), cloth, δ, 


TAAFE'S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, &c., 4 vols. in 2, Svo. cloth 
git, (pnb. at 2/. 1 04.}, 104. δὰ. 1852 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) LOYOLA AND JESUITISM. =‘ Portrait of Loyola, post yin 
15 


cloth (pub. at 10e. Gd.), 5a. 


a LOn WESLEY. AND METHODISN, post Svo., portrait of Wesley, cloth (pub. 
at 10s. 6d.), δα. : Ist 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 thick vol: 
royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 5s.), 10¢, 


fHIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
the 10 parts in 1 thick vol., royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. S¢.), 10. 


TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUCD. Complcte in 2 vols. 8ro. (pub. at 1/. LOs.), 
cloth, 155. 
“The ‘Light of Nature’ is a work which, after much consideration, I think myself autho- 
rized to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philusophy.—Sir 
James Mackintosh. 


TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Fdition, thick 12mo, (526 
closely printed pages), steel Frontispiece (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. im 
aclassified Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and State, and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index and 
Supplement. New Edition, 1 large remarkably thick vol, royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, 18, 


WALPOLE. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE & HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
By Error Waravunton, inclvding Original Letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill, 2 vols., 8¥0., 
with Portraits of Walpole and Miss Berry, (pub. at 1l. 88.), 98, 


WATERSTON'S CYCLOPADIA OF COMMERCE, MERCANTILE LAW, 
FINANCE, COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, AND NAVIGATION. New edition, corrected 
enlarged, and continued to the present time, by P. L. StmMonpDs, author of “A Dictionary ot 
Trade, Products, ete.;” Editor of ‘ Dr. Ure’s Philosophy of Manufactures ;” aud “ History of 
the Cotton Manufacture,” thick 8vo., upwards of 1,000 pages, cloth, price 16. 


ELS IGIN AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
- πε χης δος wecies isan Enquiry into the Primitive Seats, Karly Migrations, and Final 
Settlements of the principal European Nations, 8vo. cloth lettered, (pub. at 144.}, Se. 


WELSFORD'S MITHRIDATES MINOR: or an Essay on Language; 8vo., cloth, let- 
tered, (pub, at 102. 6d.), δε. ltt 
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: Ὁ WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
WEBSTERS ΑΝ, THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Including Scientific Terms: to whica 
are added WALKER’S Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarged: anda be ag, Bb al of Modern Geographical Names. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged and entirely revised by WoRcEsTER. In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 1/, ᾿: \, 
cloth, 1232. $3} 


WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Rossza, 8vo, with Plates engraved on steel (pub. 
at l4s.), cloth, 7s. 183) 


: RODE) JOURNAL OF THE SWEDISH EMBASSy :: 
ἈΜΕΓΕΡΟΟΚΕΘ ΠΡΟ rah κοὐ δούς at the recommendation of Lorp ackeie 
and edited by Henny Reeve, Ese@., 2 vols, 8V0, cloth (pub, at 14. 44,), 124. 


' BY THE WAY. Anew and beautiful Edition, with ad’. 
beget Ὁ ere aay Ponte and Plates (pub. at 6s.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt bac«, 
3s. Ed, 


‘ OURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student assisted in reading old 
ΜΕΙΘΙΤΣ ἘΠῚ &c. small dto, 29 plates (pub, at ll. 65.), cloth, 15s, r sie 


Theoloap, sorals, Ecclesiastical Wistorp, Ke. 


BARRETT’'S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Passages of the OLD TESTA. 
MENT in which Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together with 
an explanation of difficulties la the Hebrew and English Texts, 5 vols, royal svo, (pub, 

δὲ δι. 108.), cloth, 1é, ls, 


BAXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
ofthe Author, 4 vols. imperial 8vo, (pub, at 4/. 43,), 2/, 128. Gd, 


BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and improved 


Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols, imp]. 8vo, cloth, 1/. lls, 6d, 1330 


**Bincham isa writer who does equa! honourto the English clergy and to the English nation, 
and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation andimpartiality.”’—Quarlerty Rew, 


CALMET’'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late CHARLES TAYLor. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plate Engrav- 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
10/, 102.}, gilt cloth, 44. 14s. od. 

‘*Mr. Taylor’s improved edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is indispensably necessary to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of * Fragments’ are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyayes and Travels into Judea and other Oriental countries; acd 
¢oniprehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be explained by any other medium 
The numerous engravings throw great Jight on Oriental customs.’’—Horne, 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. 8vo 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 152. 


CARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 
TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
as set forth in the XX XIX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 128.), cloth, 74, 6d. Oxford, Taiboys. 


“This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such ἃ classifica- 
tion is no mean honour,’’—CAurch of England Quarterly. 


SHARNOCK'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub, at lis.), cloth, ὃς, 6d. 
** Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical simplicity, immense learn- 
ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 
Search that ever did honour to the sanctified judginent and genius of a human being.’’— 
‘oplady, 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 
fatory Memoirs by the Rev. J.S. Memes, LL.D., viz; Watson’s Apology for Christianity; 
Watson's Apology for the Bible; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity; Paley's Hore Pauling; 
Jenyns’ Internal Evidence of the Christian Keligion; Leslie's ‘Truth of Christianity Demoa- 
strated; Leslie's Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews; Chandiler’s Plain Reasons for beinga Christian: Lyttleton on the Conversion 
of δῖ, Paul; Campbell’s Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, with 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol, royal 8vo (pub, at 143.), cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expositions and ‘Treatises, Edited 
by MEMEs, viz:— Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice; Witherspoon's Practical Treatise on Regeneration; Bostou’s Crook in the 
Lot; Guild’s Moses Unveiled; Guild's Hermony ofall the Prophets; Less’s Authenticity, 
Uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the New Testament; Stuart’s Letters on the 
Divinity of Christ, In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 12s.), cloth, &. 
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CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 


and condensed by G. Il. HANNAY, thick Imo, beautifully printed (puh, at 6«,), cloth, 3s. δή 
* An extremely pretty and very cheap edition, It contains all that is ποία! in the original 

werk, omitting only prepositions, conjunctions, &c., which can never he made avaliable for 

purposes of reference. Indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire.""—Guaruian, 


EVELYN'S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first pub- 
αν τὸ trom the original MS, in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev, KH. M. 
Evanson, B.A., 2 vols. post δνο. (uniform with his Diary), cloth, (pub. at li. 18.), Ta, Od. 


FOXS BOOK OF MARTYRS; the Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited by 
Da. CUMMING, 3 vols. imp. &vo, with upwards of 1000 wood Illustrations, imperial 8vo, extra 
cloth (pub. at 3... 13s, 6d.), 2. 12s. 6d. 


FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a Memoir of his Life, by his 


Sun, llarge vol. imysrial 8vo, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at 14, 10#.), cloth, 1 ὅν, 


CRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8v0, New Edition (pub. 


at i2+.), cloth, 9s. 1846 


HALLS (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. OLrintuvus Grecony, and Observations on his Character asa Preache*, by Jouw Foster, 
Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, &c. ; 6 vols. ϑνο, handsomely prin.*d, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub, at 3/. 16s.), cloth, contents lettered, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. wim 8vo, 1). 1»... cloth lettered. 

* Whoever wishes to see the English Isnguage inits perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert Hall, He combines the beauties of JouHNson, ApDIsoN, and BuRKE, 
without their imperfections.”—Dugald Stewart. 

“IT cannot do Ne tter than refer the academic reader to the Immortal works of Robert IfaM. 

- For moral grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 

their match in the sacred oratory of any age or country.”— Professor Sedguick. 

“The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the are, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders οἱ religious truth, and the brightest cxamples of Christian 
charity."—Sir J. Maekintosh, 

HENTY'S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete in one 
ti ick closely printed volume, post vo. with 26 illustrations on wood, cloth, (unyorm with the 
Sionderd Library), 48. 6d. 1852 

HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jones. Edited, 
witha Preface, by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN (ROWLAND Hitt’s Successor as Minister of 
Surrey Chapel). Second Rdition, carefully revised, thick post 8vo, fine steel Portrait (pub, 
at its.), cloth, Ss. 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with 1 Memoir of the Author, and a very 
extensive general Index of Texts and Subjects, 2 vals, royal 8vo (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 15a. 

“Dishop Hopkins’s works form of themselves a sound body of divinity, 116 isclear, vehe- 
ment, and persuasive.”—ickersleth, 


HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
literal sense aud metay-horical application is pointed out, New and elegant edition, complete 
{none volume, $vo, cloth (pub, at 52.). Gs. δώ, 


HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Houses 
of Shiriey and Hastings. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2 large vols. &vo, Portraits 
of the Countess, Whitfleld, and Wesley (pub. at 1/. 42.), cloth, Ide, 


LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is prefixed a Life of the 
Author, by the Rev. Νὶ Τὰ PEARSON. New Edition, 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub, at Ii. 42.) 
extrac.oth, ide. The only complete Edition, 


LEIGHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Pearson, complete in 1 


thick bandsomely printed vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 9s. 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS, By the Rev. J. H. Newman and others, 


li parts, sewed, Ii. la. 


M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
inScotiand. New Edition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c, by ANDREW CRICHT"X, 
Frap. δνο (pub. at $8.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 1597 


MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, com — Discourses and Dissertations on the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice; Sermons, and Visitation Charges. With s 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev, A. H. KENNY, D.D. 2 vols. avo (pub, at id. 6s.), cloth, 1s. 

“Discovers such deep research, yields so much valuahle information, and affords so many 
helps to the refutation of error, as to constitute the most valuable treasure of bihlcal learning 
ot which ἃ Christian scholar can be possessed,"—Chrislian Observer. 

MORE’S (HANNAH) LIFE. by the Rev. Henny THomPson, post 8vo, printed uniformly 
with her works, Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12s.), extra cloth, 6s. Cadell, 1838 

“This may be called the official edition of Hannah More's Life. It brings so much new and 
interesting matter into the field respecting her, that it will veceive a hearty welcome from the 
pudlic, Among the rest, the particulars of most of ber publications will reward the curiosity 
@ literary resders.*@ Literary Casrites, 
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MORE’'S ‘HANNAH) WORKS, complete in 11 vols, feap. 8vo, with portrait and vig. 
nette titles, cloth, 1ὲ, 185, du, 1853 
MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6¢.), Livers τὰ 
F F CHRIST With Additions by the late 
MILNER'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH ΓΗ revised, with additional Mates by the 
Rev. Ὁ. GRANTHAM, B.D, 4 vols, νος published at 52s., reduced to 1/, la, 


MORE’'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Intluence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Lilie, 3zmo, Portrait, cloth, 2a, 6d, 


fue only complete small edition, It was revised just before her death, and contains mucd 
improvement, which is copyright. 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS chiefly intended for Young People, to which 
is added “Sensibility,” an Epistle, 3:mo (pub. at 4a. 6d.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 


MORE'S (HANNAH! SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Tales, Hymns, 
aust Lpitaphs, dzuiu (pub, wt as. od.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, le. θα, 


MONTGOMERY, MEMOIRS OF JAMES, THE POET, including Selections from 
his Correspondence, Kemains in prose and verse, and Conversations On Various subjects, 
Edited by JoHN Horrany and JAMES EVERETT, 7 vols. post Svo, with 8 fine portrait aad 


pyre Se to each volume engraved on steel (in all ld plutes), cloth (pub, at 3d. 13s. 6a.), 
MA, he. 


NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Ricnarp 


CeciL, and an introduction by the Rev. Τὶ CunninGHam, M.A, imperial svo, with Portrait 
(pub. at 1/. 5s.), 15a. 


PALEY’S WORKS, in 1 vol. consisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political 
Piilosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Hore Pauline, Clergyman’s Companion in visiting the 
Sick, ἄς, 5vo, handsomely printed in double colunins (pub, at 10s, 6d.), cloth, 5s. Ἷ 


RIDDLES ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church 
from its Foundation to the Present Time; containing a View of General Church History (in- 
cluding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclesiastical Writers, &c.) 8vo, cloth (pub. at 
15a.), reduced to 7s. 6d. 

ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improvement of the 
Principal Histories of the Old and New Testament, 2 thick vols,, 8vo, handsomely printed, 
with Portrait and Life of the Author, cloth lettered, (pub, at il. 18.), 105, 6d, 


SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Linprovements, and δὲ beautiful Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. 3 vols. 
imperial 8vo (pub, at 4/. ds,), cloth, 1é. 16s, lace 


SIMEON’S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Horw Homilstice, or 
Discourses digested into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book 
of the Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude's Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexed, edited by Kev, Tuomas? 
HARTWELL HORNE, 21 vols, BVO. (pub, at 104, 104), cloth, 74. 74 


The foliowing miniature editions Qf Simeon’s popular works are uniformly printed in 33mo, and 
bound in cloth; 

THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR, 9d, 

THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, Od, 

THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, θα, 

HUMILIATION OF THE SON OF GOD; TWELVE SERMONS, 94. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, θὰ. 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1». 6d, 


‘The works cf Simeon, containing 2536 discourses on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament wil! be found ΕΝ ἐξ νι adapted to assist the studies of the younger clergy ἰδ 
their preparation forthe pulpit; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity; and are by 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, Wel) adapted to be read in faimilies.”— Lowndes. 


SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION. OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Familes, for every Day throughout the Year, 3 vols. vo 
(pub, at 1L/, 119. 6d.), cloth, 9s, ‘ 1642 


SOUTHEY’S LETTERS, selected and edited by his son-in-law JouN Woop Wartzs, 
-D., 4 thick vols. post bvo, cloth (pub, ut 2/, 5s.), 18s. 


SOUTH’S (OR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 


Sarmeays & Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at Ii, ἀν). 
cloth, 152, 


STEBBING'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of Augsburg, 
1550, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub, at 1d, 16s.), cloth, 12s, 1891 


SPOTTISWOODE'S HISTORY OF THE i 
the πώεα Rey, Dr. Russecr, 3 vols, 8vo, ΠΝ Hy iebetsyet es ee i a ” 
TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, 


Critical, 3 large vols. imperial §vo, Portrait (pul. at Si, 154.), cloth, 34. de. 


Biographical and 
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TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL 
Tenth Edition, fcap. &vo, cloth, 58 HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 
"It [6 refreshing to ws to meet with a work bearing, as this unquestionably does, the Impress 
of hold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly oricinal views, however, never 
transuress the bounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the apiritoftruth and sober 
ness; and yet it discusses topics constituting the very root and hasis of those furfous polemics 
which have shaken repeatediy the whole intellectual and moral world.""—AtAcnarum. 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Feap. 8vo 
cloth, fs. 
 Ttisths reader's fault if he does not rise from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
a wiser anda better man.—Felectic Review, 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, Seventh Edition. Feap. Svo, cloth, 6s. 
“ὁ Saturday Evening,’ and ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ are two noble prodactlons,”"— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alpha- 


bedically arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the wanal Branches of Intellectual 
Zhilosophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 


-IMPSON’S KEY TO THE BIBLE, containing a Sumgnary of Biblical Knowledge, 


and a Dictionary ofall the principal Wordsin the Old and New Tesmment, illustrated by three 
maps, and 124 beautiful woodcuts, 8vo, cloth lettered, (pub. at l4s.), 7». 1855 


TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 


Edition, with additional Notes and Summary, byStepntna. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pab. 
at li. 1s.), 10s. 6d. 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 
OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Containing Proofs of the Authenticity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of 
the Jewish Sects; anda brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New Testaments. Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper, 12mo (pub. at Se. 6d.), 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Well adapted as a manual for students In divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine.”—Marsh's Lectures. 


WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, With a comprehensive 
Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Τὶ Pricer, 18mo, printed in a large handsome type (pub. at 
64.), gilt cloth, 2s. 6d. isas 


Forefan Wanquages and Witerature. 
INCLUDING 
CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTIONARIES 
GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, ἃς. 


ATLASES.—A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, engraved by Stpnty Hatt, demy follo, 
53 large Maps, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured, and a complete General 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 21. 12s. 6d. , τῷ ᾿ 

ILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical an 

7 Spuraciceient Tables, imperial 4to. New and improved Edition, 53 maps, coloured (pub. at 
2/, 4s.), half bound morocco, Il, 11s. 6d. o η ; 1842 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS, Newandimproved Edition, with all the Railroads 
inserted. Population according to the last Census, Parliamentary Returns, &c., imperial 4to. 
46 Maps, coloured (pub. at 1/, 16/.), half hound morocco, Il, Ss. 1842 


ὃ TIONARY, by Dr. Jamieson, an enlarged Edition, con- 
Pen κ ἡ ncasane ἀλλο Thick 8vo, neatly bound (pub. at } 4.) oo 


Ι ANDER HOOGHT. Recognovit J. D. Αταςν- 
ΟΝ ΕΚ ΕΟΟΝΕΥ (ΡῈ. δὲ Li, 5s.), cloth, 10s. δά, Lond. Duncan, 1358 


BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pm. 6 
δ. 6d.), cl th, 28. δα. 
the same, large paper, an elegant volume, 12mo (pub, at S2.), cloth, . δά, 1838 


" TTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 
ἘΠΕ ΕΑΝ ΤΙΣ echivarteupue in one thick vol. royal 8vo, τὺ τον 
(pub. at 1/. 44.}, cloth, 12s. 


RY OF THE KINGDOM OF NAPLES, translated from the 
se EL SAAS, with a Sapplementary Chapter continuing the work to 1856, and 
a copious Index, 2 vols, 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth (pub. at 11, 49), 109. 
«General Colletta was intimate with the leading Neapolitans of his time; he knew the 
minor Ruonanartes; he served the Royal and Republican ‘ Courts ; he was a contemporary 
f Nelson and Emma Hamilton; he was suMcientiy close to the scene to share tn the popular 
motion when Caracciolo died on the yard-arm of the Minerva.’’—AlAcnaum, 
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CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit G. 8. Watxer. Complete im 1 very 
thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. st 2/. 2s.), cloth, 8s. 


This comprehensive volume contaius a library of the poetical Latin classics, correctly 
printed from the best texts, vis;— 


Catullus, Vig: Lucan, Sulpicia, Calpurnius Siculus 
Tibullus, Ovid, Persius, Statius Ausonius, 
Propertius, Horace, Juvenal, Silius Italicus, Claudian. 
Lucsetius. Phaedrus, Martial, Valerius Flaccus, 


DEMOSTHENES, translated by LyLanp, the two vols. 8vo, complete in 1 vol. 12mo 
handsomely piinted in double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pub. at 5s.). cloth, 3s, 


GRAGLIA'S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 


compendious Italian Grammar aud Supplementary Dictionary of Naval ‘Terms, lsino, roaa 
(pub. at 8s.), 44. Od. 


HERMANN’S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 
Historically considered, translated from the German, 5vo (pub, at 15s.), di ge Ae a 
tfurd, Taiboys, 


ν Hermann’s Manual of Greek Antiquities is most πη ροσίδ,᾽"" --ὐ͵λί γι να ᾿ς Liisi. of Greece, 
vol, 1, p. 443, 


HERODOTUS, CAREY'S (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
ΒΕ Sear adapted to the Text of Gaisford and Baebr, and all other Editions, vo, clots 
pub, at 124.), 8s. 


LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a full 
Account ofall the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans, New and complete Edition, 
elegantly printed ia pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub, at 74, Gd.), cloth, as. 6d. 


LIVIEL HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE ORAKENBORCHI!I ET KREYSSIG; 
Et Annotationes CREVIERIT, STKOTHII, KUPERTI, et aliorum; Animadversiones NIENUNRII, 
WaACHSMUTHI, et suas addidit Taavers Twiss. J.C. B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Socius et Tutor. 
Cum Indice amplissimo, 4 vols. 8vo (pub, at 1/, 184.}, cloth, 1/. Is, Oxford, \6i1 


This is the best and most useful edidon of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is preferred 
in all our universities and classical schools. 


LIVY. Edited by Prenpevinve. Livii Historie libri 1 ak priores, with English 
Notes, by PRENDEVILLE. New Edition, 12mo, neatly bougd in roan, ce, 

the same, Books 1 to III, separately, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

the same, Books IV and V, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules οἵ 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, lzmo (pub, at 5s. 6d.), cloth 3s. 6d, 


OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
earliest eriod to the preseut Time: in whicu ail the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
aud Literary, of the various Nations of the World are ;laced, at one view, undes the eye of the 
Reader ina Series of parallei columns, so 88 to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized World 
at any epoch, and at the same time forma continuous chain of dlistory, with Genealoyical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; Vigj;—), Ancient floion, 
11. Middle Ages. IIL, Modeim History. With a most complete Ludex to Whe entire work, 
folio (pub, at 1... 16s.), haif- bound morocco, 1, ls, 

The above ja also sold separately, as follows ;— 

THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN Hisiony, 2 paits in}, folio (pub, ut 1/, 2s, Cd.}, 


sewed, 102, 


MODERN HISTORY, follo (pub. at 12s.), sewed, 8. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the Lancuoangs, Gomplete in 2 vols, 8yo. (pub. at Lt. 14), 
cloth, lus, ud, 


THE BOOK OF GENFSIS, in Envglish-Hebrew (i,¢. Hebrew in Enelish letters), 
with an Interlinear Transition, suostantially the saine as the autuorized Unigaiea Versou, 
anda Graminatical Lntyoduction by W,GKEEN FIELD, 4th edition, Svo, (pub, atluadd,), ὅδ. Love 


SCHOMANN'S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS, 


translated from the Latiu, with a complete Index, Svo. (pub. at 10s, Gd.), cloth, 58. (νιὸς, isis 

A book of the same school and character as the works of ΠΕΈΠΕΝ, DOECKH, SCULEGEL, ἃς 
ELLENDT'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
Caky. 8vo, (pub, at 12s.), cloth, us. td, Oxford, Tulboys, loil 
STUART'S HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, designed as an Introduction to a Course 
: of Hebrew Study, Third Edition, 8vo, (pub. at 144.}, cloth, 94. Ussord, Taiboys, lose 
This work, which was designed by its learned author to facilitate the study of Hehrew, has 


Bala very extensive sale in America, It tcrmsa desirable adjunct to all Hebrew Grammars, 
μιὰ is sufficient to complete the system pfinstruction in that language. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC, OF ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION; ἃ new and enlarged edition, 


revised by the Author, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
THUCYDIDES, GREEK. carefully revised upon the texts of BeExkrr, Porro, and 


AwnoLn, with copivus English Notes, and explanatory Indexes by the Rey, 8. T. BLroom- 
Fit Lb, 2 vols, 8vo, se-ond edition, corrected and enlarged, with maps aud plans, cloth (pub. 
at !/, 18s,), lis, 
This popular edition is stereotyped, and being now reduced to a price sufficiently low to be 
ed in Schools, it is hoped it will be extensively introduced. 
LTHER VOLUME MAY BE MAD SEPARATELY AT THE SAME RATE, Viz. 7a, 
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TACITUS, (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of Brotrenr, with his Explanatory 
Netes in Enclish, edited, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by A, J. VaLrr, M.A. 3 vols. 
post Bro, (pub, at ll, 42,), cloth, 10s. δα, 


TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, cura Grirs; acced. Index 
coplosissimus, Complete in 1 thick vol. δυο, (pub, at 16s.), cloth, Be, 1837 


VIRGIL. EOWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii Aneis, cura Epwarps, et Questi- 


ones Virgilianm, or Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle For b 
12mo, bound in cloth (pub. at 6s, 6d.), 3a, : ae ee 


*,* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3s, 6d.), 20. 6d. 


WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEG 
FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY poh Fath” 0; 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each Language. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academy, RowrEr, 
CHaMBAUD, GARNER, LAVEAUX, Des CARRIERRS and Fain, JOHNSON and WALKEA. 
l large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo, (pub, at 2/. 24.), cloth, 18s, 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDER! ET ZEUNII, Accedit Inder 
(Porson and ELMsvey's Editton), 10 vols, 12mo, handsomely printed in 8 large type, done 
up In 5 vols. (pub. at 4ἰ. 10s.), cloth, 18s. 154: 


the same, large paper, 10 vols. crown 8vo, done up in 5 vols. cloth, 1], δὲ, 


XENOPHON’S WHOLE WORKS, translated by SPeLMAn and otlicrs. The only com- 
plete Edition, 1 thick vol, 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15¢.), cloth, 109. 


Mobels, CHlorks of Fiction, Wight Meadina. 


CRUIKSHANK “AT HOME;” a New Family Album of Endless Entertainment, con- 
Sisting of a Sertes of Talesand Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous cleverand 
humorous Ilhustrations on Wood. by CRUIKSHANK and SkyMour, Also, CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd Fellows—StyMoun 
and CRUIKSHANK, Together 4 vols. in 2, fcap. 8vo, (pub, at 2/, 18s.), cloth, gilt, Its, Gd. 1515 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol, feap. 8vo, (pub. at 6a.), cloth, 3s, 6d, :444 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) POOR JACK, Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitely beantiful 
Eneravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of CLARKSON STANFIBED, R.A, 1 bande 
some vol. royal Svo, (pub, at 14s.), gilt cloth, 9s. 


MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, witu 20 most splendid 
Kine Engravings, afler STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by CitaAmies HEATH (orixinally pub. 
ud ic. 4e.), gilt cloth, 10s. 6d, 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'S MAN Οὗ ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
new edition, filustrared with 8 highly finished line Engravings on steel, in the manner of 
Stothurd, tcap. 8vo. gilt cloth, 52. ‘ 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young People). New edition, complete inl vol. feap. Svo. with 92 beautiful engravings 
on wood, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 1505 
MARRYAT’S MISSION, 0B SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Young People). 


New edition, fcap, 8vo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by GILBERT & Dat.zIkL, cloth, ex. gilt, Ss. 


MARRYAT'S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New edition, 
feap. &vo., With 10 Σ᾽ ‘strasions on wood by G1iLBeRT and DALZI&L, cloth, extra gilt, 5s, 
MAYHEW'S IMAG@ DF HIS FATHER; or, One Boy is More Trouble than a Dozea 


Girls; a Tale, with fe capital Engravings by Puiz. New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7s.), reduced to 3s, 6d. 


MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 2 vols. post Svo, ἃ Serics of Rural 
Tales and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful Weodcuts, gilt cloth, 10s. 


MRS. JAMESON'S CHARACTERISTIC3 OF WOMEN, Moral, Political, and 
Historical, in illustration of the Heromnfs oF SIAKFSPRARE; With numerous illustrations 
from her own designs, filth edition. 2 vo's. port fvo, plates, cloth (pub, at 1d, 44), L2*, 

One of the most pleasing books in the English language; hitherto Kept very strictly at the 
full published price. 


SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Henpeik Conscixnxce, Square 12mo, 13 
Wood Engravirgs (pub. at Se,), cloth, 4s. dd, 
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CORPUS POETARUM LATINORU! |, Bae α. 5. Watare Complete m 1 very 
thick vol. royal Sve (pub. ot 2. ..}, char Dee. 


This compretenstve Yolume το Uaeury of the poetical Latin classics, correctiy 
printed from We best texts, ria, — 


or ἔων Ona, - το, A sss ias, 
lealius, νν» 

Propertias, Horace, ὁ «καὶ, bcos [Δ ἴεϑο, Cusdan. 
ῥωχει Δ. Ῥ.κότω, ia, Vaeras F acces, 


DEMOSTHENES, translated by Le cap, the two vols. Svo, complete in 1 vol 12a 
baadsomely »p: tiated ia dou" « colamas, Qeasl type, portrait (ped. at ἰδ.) cloth, de. 


GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN-ENGLISH AN ENGLISH-TTALUIAN DICTIONARY, νῦξ ὁ 
compceadees ltaaa Grammar sod Solementary Dictlosary of Naval Terms, iowa, reas 
(pwd. at G.), ds. 6d. 

HERMANNS MANUAL OF THE OUTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE 
ΗΔ κι οὖ cocsidered, δῷ». δέφά rome Germaa, ove (ped. δὲ Lis.), cloth, ree. τά, 

Us, 7s. Tahepe, 0% 
“ Tlermana’s Manual of Greek Astiqtts ls mest lapertast.” —Thurtweii's iat. Ψ σεις, 

vol. 1, p. 463. 
HEROOOTUS, CAREYS (REV. H GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 
US, adapted te tee leat of deter’ aod Barks, ond a) other Eccices, vo, εἴοις 


oe tle tu 
LEMPR! ERES CLASSICAL DICTIGARY. Miniature Editice, containing « fal 
εὸ 5 οὐ ἃ» Αφείφοι Authors, 624 mech etefsi ἱ-4 πιο 8 
a ectiag * wees sod bs : Greets ond Remess. New ond complete Educa, 
elegauty printed ia pearl type | verRick vot. ime (pe®. ot Ts. 64.) clots, on. Gd. 

Livi! HISTORIA, εχ RECENSINE ORAKENGORCHII CT KREYSSIG; 
Et “«Γκευνιεκὶ treat, ets w~ madverscces Νίενι: MRL, 
Wac ἩΦΟΥΜΕΙ, et sear ofd Tas ecTevwe J.C. BC aie. Usee. Sectes et Tutes. 
Cum leadicre ἃ . ἃ νοῦ. ὃ BS id. ΡΒδδ.}͵ cloth, | Onert, 6 

This is the best sad st esef.. et chet Livy ever pebdsted is octave, ond ἐξ is preiersed 
ἴα ali our ealversit.<s ond cClasect) che, 

LIVY. Edited by Paeesoevitce. Li Historie δεῖ quinqee pricres, with πιο 
Notes, by Patsoavitia. dew Ed tome, seatly bowed le sues, 1. 


the same, Books | to 111, Sirate’y, cheth, de. Gt. 
the same, Books 1V and Vite, Se. Ot. 
NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTE “a RHETORIC; or, the Prine:ples and Rules of 


sub Laamy Lé pub, at is. (ὦ εἰοῖλ os 


OxFo RO CHRON οιος CAL Aes oF UNIVERSAL | HISTORY, from ἴ 


far ᾿ os ool the great δ vc ats : he! cious, » 8" 


aud Liverar fthe νὰ ‘ " Ward ove aced. of edestaan the διε εἴ 
Header & Sevics araille by BS to cubeDit tie otate of the whole Civilized W 
at « . and of the same 1 e (ae coats wes cham of «i ory, ov Geeuca 

τι " . he p* “ " εὐ OO ete eo Se as; τῷὐΨ «ἢ, Aucwet Εν 
" Ages. Lil. 3 μι“ Wak ome τὲ coms ete laden ὃν ὧν eutue 

ἢ ub. δὲ bi. δ. ᾿ ped τ VU. le 


Se ak ἔπνει ce « oo ὦ eeparete!r, as follows | — 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODES MISTORY, 3 pacts ux 1, llc (peb. at τὶ, 


: :- 
MOULKN HISTORY, folle (pub. at ΕΝ, sewed, δε. 
PLUTARCHS LIVES, by (he Laxcaige Gogplete ia 2 vols. Sro. (pub. at 


cioth, 1.2. «ὦ. 


THE BOOK OF ΟΕΝ τς in ΝΠ . Ἤεῦτεν 0.5. δε τον in Fateh 
Ἐ Ἐπ : Γ - 


δέν. | δ νυ as t s σι» “δι ν ,Ε .ὉὮ 

Δίῳ 2 Ui dtu : ie ‘enri SLD, GS cuilnd, eu peso. Bleed. 
SCHOMANI'S HISTORY OF TE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATH 
transieted from the Latle, witha p® ladex, tvo. (pad. δὲ 18. 6¢.), cloth, Ss. 


A bowk of the same school ani charag as the works of εεκεν, Boucun, ScuL 
ELLENOT'S GREEK ~ = Gus LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, tre 
Cet. Sve, (pub. at lds O:ford, T. 
STUARTS HEGROW cunestou desiened as an Introd=rtion to 
of Hetre ody. bird Eduwa, sve αν, at Ms.), cloth, Ss. Usjord 
Golde chute on i by termed sethor to facilitate the study of 


>» a very Exteusive sale 4 a διξαδα ἀφεῖσαν ε sijenct to all Ηεὺε 
ged is sufficient to complete the a) o\cablastructues ig that lacguage. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC, OF ONGAR) HME EDUCATION; 2 new and 
revised by the Author, cay. évo, ciothy, 

THUCYDIDES, GREEK. carefully vised upon the texts of Bexurn, 
Ἀκοῦς, ΚῈΝ copt-es Eorlish Noteamd explasatery Indexes by the Rev. 
Fitlb. 2 νος, ϑτο, s¢ vnd editios, cogted and calarged, with maps acd 


This lar edition is s*ereo'rped, ἃ being new redeced to ἃ price 
ed ia 5 ols. Rishbe ved tw Le @imgireiv iptrodeced. 
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Se οὐ mannan πο ον ουειθσενν 


Judentle and Elementary Books, Gipmnastics, &e. 


.----..4-.--.. 


lustrated by Figures selected from the works of the 
ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. Minn trrngravinge sitet BeERGHEM, ary hie the 
Pau Porrsa, ἃς, and with initial letters by Ma. Suaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub, at 4s. 6d.), 


1850 
=———— the same, the Plates coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7. 6d.), Se 
CRABB'S (REV.G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythology of all Nations; especially for 


f : Ἷ : tion on the Plan of 
schools and Young Persons; with Questions for Examina of 
hb dl ραν with 30 pleasing Lithographs (pub. at 3s.), cloth, 28. i 
in Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
NATURALIST, or Country Walks in Spring, . 
ΒΒΑΡΕΙ͂5 ΘὈΝΈΝΙΡΕ ΜΑΤΟΣ 80 beautifully executed Woodcuts (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloths § ‘ 
edges, 32. 6d. 


EVANS'S TALES OF CHIVALRY; °F, Evenings with the Chroniclers; square 16mo. 


16 woodeuts, Cloth lettered, (pub, at 48. Gd.), 3s, 6d, 


184) 


j Ε OLDEN TIME, selected from Frotssant. Third 
SLM LES alld para ober as LY woodcuts, square 16mo, git cloth, (pub. at ἊΣ 6d.), as. 66 
FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS, by ANTHONY R. MoNTALBA, with 24 illus- 

tradons by RrcuarkD DoYLE, square 1Zimo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d, 
GAMMER GRETHEL'S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated fron 


the German of GRIMM (containing 42 Fairy Tales), post 8vo, numerous Woodcuts by Gronks 
CRUIKSHANK (pub, at 72. Gd.), cloth gilt, 5s, 1s: 


GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all Ages, by R. Hl. Horne. Squar: 
8vo, Plates (pub. at5s.), cloth, 3s,, or with the Plates coloured, 4s, 155: 


GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at ὃ 


δ) 
cloth, 3s. 6:/., or Plates coloured, 4s. 6d. Se 


4: 
ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN ΤΙΜΕ; ἃ Series of 29 exquisitely grace- 
ful Designs, illustrative of popular Nursery Rhymes, small 4to, elegaatly bound in cloth, 5a, 


LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designed principally for the use of Yo Per. 
sons (written by Missand CHaRLES Lamp), Sixth Edition, embellished with 20 large and bea: 
tfal Woodcut Engravings, from Designs by Hauvey, fcap. 8vo., (pub. at 7. Gd.), cloth 
Ss. Gu. 


L. E. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Tales addressed ' 
Young People. By L. Ε, L. (Miss Lanpon). Fourth Edition, fcap, 8vo, with a beaut! 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at 5s.), gilt cloth, 3s, δ 


LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; being popula: Descripticns 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than 500 Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, Mire: 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in Polite Educati 


Illustrated by upwards of 600 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bewick, Hakvey, WHIMPER, δὲ. 
Othert, post 8vo, gilt cloth, ὅν. 


MARTIN AND WESTALL’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; the letter 
press by the Rev, HOBART CAUNTER, 8v0, lid extremely beautiful Wood Engravings by ¢ 
rst Artists (including reduced copies of MARTIN’s celebrated Pictures, Belshazzar’s Fess: 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh, &c.), cloth wilt, gilt edges, reduced to 12s. 
A most elegant present to young people. 


MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY, PRIVATEER’S MAN, MISSION, and SETTLERS— 
see previous pave. 
MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK ; illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred auc 
Filty Wood Engraviogs ; new and improved edition, elegantly printed, extra cloth gilt, 3a, (ὦ 
*,* Th is highly popular volume contains 40 different Stories of the olden time, 


PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENCLAND; Stories of Camps and Battle-fiell: 
Wars, and Victories (modernized trom HOLINSHED, FROISSART, and the other Chroniciers 
2vols.int, square 12mo, (Parley size.) Fourth Edition, considerably improved, comple'. 
to the present time, embellished with 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravangs (pub, δὲν». 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

This beautiful volume has enjoyed a la>_we share of success, and deservedly. 
PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS, with nearly two hundred wood engravings, 16) 


boards, with printed wrapper, Is, Gd, 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Strpuen Percy. Square 12s: 
ὃ Illustrations by GILBERT (pub, at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6¢., or with coloured Pjates, 5s. 1526 


GHERWOOD'S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; a Tale ἰὸν Youth, feap. 8 
with 20 highly finished wood Engravinus, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. ai Oe. @/.), reduced to 4s. & 


PUBLISHED OR ΒΟΙ BY H. 9. BOHN. 31 


---------. 


REYNARD THE FOX, THE MOS. DELECTABLE HISTORY OF. Square 1 πιο, 
with 24 Etchings hy EVERDINGEN, extra gilt cloth, (pub, at6s.),4a,; or, with the plates co. 
loured, extra cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 8s.), O» 


SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN (TALES FnOM), Square 16mo, piates, extra cloth, 
(pub, at 38, 6d.), 23. δά. ; or, coloured plates, extracloth, gilt edges, (pub.at 4s. 6d.), 3s, 6d. 


STRICKLAND’'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of the Rebellion of 1745, 


to which is added, The Peasant’s Tale,” by Jarrenyrs TAYLOR, fcap. δνο, 2 Gue Plates 
(pub. at o#.), cloth gilt, 29. 6d. 1008 


TALES OF THE GENII; or the delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar, by 
Six CHARLES MORRELL, New Edition, collated and edited by Philojuvenis, post svo. wit 
numerous woodcuts and 8 steel engravings in the manner of Stothard, cloth extra just ready, δι. 


TOMKINS BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, s¢lected for the use of Youth, and 
designed to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions 


TO) ge ie very elegantly printed, with @ beautiful Fronispiece after Haavar, elegant, gill 
’ . 7 


SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE, by HeNbaick Conscience, square ]2me, 
piates, cloth, gilt edges (pub, at 6s.), 3s, 6d, 


{Husic and {Pusical Works. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selcction of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
both Enclish and Foreign. Edited hy W. Ayrton, Erq., of the Opera House. 3 vols. follo, 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub 
at 4/. 49.), sewed, 1/. 114. 6d. 

The Vocal and Instrumental may be bad separately, each in 4 vols, 16s. 


MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A LS ata of Classical and Popular 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; com ΕΠ Selections from the hest productions of ail the 
Great Masters ; English, Scotch, and ἔπτη Mel, cies ; with many ofthe National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for the Fiute and Guitar, under the superinten- 
dence of aneminent Professor, 4 vols. small follo, comprehending more than 300 pieces of 
Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 2/, 22.), sewed, 16s. 


The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit 
ef the selection is equal. 


MUSICAL GEM; a Collection of 300 Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present day, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by Jous Parky). 3vols. inj, 8vo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and ἃ very richly illa- 
minated Frontispiece (pub. at 1d. 1e.), cloth gilt, 10s, 6d. 1841 


The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, including 
some of the most popultr songs of Kraham, Bishop, ἄς, It forms δ most attractive volume. 


{Mledicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Whystologn, &e. 


BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
4to. containing 72 Plates, beautifully and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 
- an eminent Professional Gentleman (Da, CARSWELL ), (pub. at 12d, 129.), half bound = 
ἧς ΤῈ 
“Dr. Bateman’s valuable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous diseases 
than any other that has ever appeared.”—Dr. A, Τὶ Thompson. 


ἱ - ANATOMY, by ΒΙΆΣ ΤΊ (Demonstrator δὲ Guy’s Hospital), 
Παρ ok ab a cloth lettered ( Pry at 10s, 6d,), 34, δά, 24 


DR. CONQUEST'S OUTLINES OF MIDWIFERY, for Students and Junior Practi- 
tioners. New edition, by JAMEs M. Winn, M.D., with numerous illustrations on wood, =, 
δτο, cloth (pub. at δι. 6d.), 32. δά. ; 


BURN’S PRINCIPLES Ο΄ MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Edition, thick 8yo, clotb 
lettered, (pub. at 16s.), ὅν 
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ELLIOTSON'S De) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, Mustrated with numervas woedcuis, 
ἃς aoa. cluclt, (gab. δὲ 24. Σ..}, We Ge 

ARATIVE ANATOMY. PHYSIOLOCY. 

WEEMCES, LECTURES, OM COMPARATIVE, ANATOMY. PHYSOLOC", 


® PFtuntizyiece of Portesite, encraved σα Steel, aad 12 Plates, cloth, Se. . 
LEES MIDWIFERY. Lectures on its Theory ap! Practice, delivered in ΒΕ. κοτε ῖς 
Hints, by Boseat Lev, WD, Gerth edition, nunverews woud engravings, tirecuth ()- 


26 ew } Se. 


LEYS (02) ESSAY ON THE βου». ὅτο. 5 plates ἔφα. at liv), cloth, 2. Οἱ. 1- 
ΑΓΕ ΒΕ 5 COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOCY ; Sonranesing the Archetype Βα εῖτ τοῦ 


το matt i Δι ζυλκε, Foils, 58 pistes, cluci, BL 

new ‘Lom ON SURGICAL PCCKET EOOK. Thick royal 1mo. (pub. af 1: 
fol? Sewn, Ta bere 

PLUMSE S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ΤῊΕ DISEASES OF THE SKIN, Pour 
efitivm, plates, tick twa (pak 26 BL is), εὐρεῖς, 

SOLLY OM THE S274!IN The Namen Brim, δ ie νη ίὰ re, Physiology, and Disease 
wit 2 deseriptina ue Fyyp ical Poem of ἡ σον im τὰ» Δπι Κι νων. Becoad ει; 
Baume sous Wool eagras age, ἄνα. clos (gwb. at BL Ie), 74. OL ise 


SOUTHS DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; tozether with their several Connetivcs 
wil) σὰ ἣν other, ont wite the Waser les, specially alapced for Students in Anatumy, Bumerves 
Wonicuts, Guicd gutta, Rare, cloce letreses (pad. δὲ 7;.}, 14. it. $27 

STEFHENSONS MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including also = 
Acusunt of tie Αἰ ἀνὰ sod Mineral Puwcas, 45 coloused Pilates, royal Oro, (ped. δὲ > , 


einta, lan 

WOOOVILLES MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by S:2 W. oe 
Hocuza. 3 sols. to, w icy Die Places, engraved by δον ΕΒΒΥ, most carefully colseret | p< 
at 04. Sls.) haltiound messces, 54. 54. The Fish, o¢ Sapplementacy Vulume, ectizely 8) 5: 
WJ. Hosace, τὸ ον mylete the οὐδ Ediccas. ita, 6 coloused Plates (pub. 86 2:. is, OL! 
Guards, A εἴα. Gt basa 


SHathematics. Ν 


GRADLEYS GEOMETRY. PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the ure cf 


Acute. ἃ Piates cad aeserous W oud: wts (pulb, at 7ε.}, clot, Se. 28: 


SUCLIDS SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by Dz Lazpsrn, with δῷ Explanatry 
> ye a » Gesuistzicas Esexcises, and a Trestise om Soihd Geswetsy. 810, Mith ἀκ: 
clot 


JAMESON 9 MECHANICS FOR PZACTICAL MEN; including Treatises on τ: 
Canty. itd dad Kes intion of Focess; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powe, 
Biuws ἘΣ Lesarypies tad Deri; as. Fourts Eduios, greatiy laproved, 809, (pul. at 1... 
elute, 7s L “sa 

“ἃ pest mathanleal treapare”— Dr. Bir iiect, Ρ 


BOOES PEINIED UNIFORM WITH ΤῊΣ STANDARD LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTHS RELIGION SF PROTESTANTS. 560 pp. 22. δά, 


TRANS . 
CARTS Lev NSLATION ¢ OF OANTE (Upwaris of 600 pages), extra bine chat 


LAMARZTINES THREE MONTHS IM POWER; @ Ilistory of his Political Career. 


Pout tv, sowed, 
STINOAZD LIEPARY CICLOPADIA OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
The Compiler, Mu. Giorwe Lore, be one of the most competent Scholare of the day. 
MICHELET'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocus, 


2 νοίω. ἂν I, 


STARLING | (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courage, 


Forianute, amt Vietae, Bhied Edin, enlas; ead ia. δοδιυι αν 
spices, elegant ia cloth, Ss. me proved, Wa lwo very των 


~ 
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